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A LOST DAY. 





BY NORA PERRY. 





Where is the day I lost— 
The golden day 

Beyond all price and cost, 
That slipped away 


Out of my wandering sight, 
My careless hold? 

Where did it lift in flight 
Its wings of gold? 


What were the treasures rare 
It bore from me? 

What were the pleasures fair 
I shall not see? 


Ah, never day was yet 
So fine, so fair, 

So rich with promise set, 
So free from care, 


As that we mourn and sigh 
When we do say: 
** Alas, how time doth fly, 
T’ve lost a day!”’ 
BosTON. MASS. 
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THE WISH OF THE LEAF. 
A FABLE, 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 





** To be a bird—ah me!”’ 
The Leaf sighed on the tree; 
‘“‘What happy, happy fate, 
To glide upon the air 
O’er regions free and fair, - 
And chant at ‘ Heaven’s Gate!’ 


“If I could be a bird, 
With sunny heartstrings stirred 
To beat the jocund air— 
With pulse intense to fly 
Into the purple sky, 
I'd make my life a prayer.” 


“Oh, envying Leaf, beware! 
Already joy’s full share 
° Lies in thine own true part: 
Gently thy dew-dipped song, 
Murmuring the day along, 
Cheereth the fainting heart.”’ 


This was the Tree’s reproof; 
Sullen, the Leaf aloof 
“‘T'd be a bird” still sighed. 
A laughing Gale passed by— 
“Pll teach the Leaf to fly, 
And over space to ride.” 


Now broken from the tree, 
The Leaf sprang upward free, 
And heard with pride aloft 
Soft voices, blandly stirred, 
Murmur “ There goes a Bird’”’— 
Word dreamed of—sighed for oft! 


Then down from its brief hight, 
Down from the air and light, 
Far from its sheltering Tree 
The Leaf was cast. Aliday 
In feverish dust it lay, 
And torn with misery. 


And when the calm night came, 
‘ Lit with the stars’ white flame, 
Like leaves stirred in the sky, 
The Leaf could only dream : 
“‘ How sweet my Tree would seem!” 
And in the dreaming—die, 
New YorRE City. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE SENTI- 
MENTAL. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





AT a private charitable reading, held in 
Boston, last winter, it was noticed that 
the younger part of the audience respond- 
ed but slightly in the way of sympathy to 
Dr. Holmes’s poem on the Moore Festival, 
while to the older guests the allusions 
seemed all very familiar and even touch- 
ing. The waning of sympathy for Moore 
and his “Irish Melodies” simply shows 
the diminished hold of the sentimental 
upon us, taking that word to repre- 
sent a certain rather melodramatic self- 
consciousness,a tender introspection in the 
region of the heart, a kind of studious cos- 
seting of one’s finer feelings. Perhaps it is 
not generally recognized how much more 
abundant was this sort of thing forty years 
agothan now, and how it molded the 
very temperaments of those who were 
born into it, and grew up under it. Per- 
haps Byron had as much to do with cre- 
ating it asany one in England; but more 
probably it goes back to Rousseau in 
France; hardly, I should think to Petrarch, 
to whom Lowell is disposed to attribute it, 
and who certainly exerted very little in- 
fluence in the way of sentimentality on 
his friend Chaucer. But the Byronic at- 
mosphere certainly spread to Germany, 
as may be seen by the place con- 
ceded to that poet in Goethe's 
“Faust”; although Goethe’s ‘‘Werther,” 
and Schiller’s ‘‘Die Rauber” showed that 
the tendency itself was at one time indig- 
enous everywhere. In England, Bulwer 
and the younger Disraeli aimed to be 
prose Byrons; and in Moore and Mrs. He- 
mans, followed by Mrs. Norton and ‘‘L. 
E. L.,”’ we see the sentimental spirit in 
successive degrees of dilution. 

All the vocal music of forty or fifty 
years ago—when the great German com- 
posers were but just beginning to make 
their power felt in this country—was of an 
intensely sentimental description; delight- 
fully so, I might add, for those who were 
brought up to that kind of enjoyment. 
Moore’s songs, such as ‘‘ Believe méif all 
those endearing young charms,” ‘‘ Fly, fly 
from the world, O Bessy, with me,” ‘‘ The 
harp that once through Tara's halls,” and 
ascore of others, set the popular key-note; 
and even his hymns, such as ‘‘Come, 
ye disconsolate,” had a similar flavor. 
The whole vocal literature of the day held 
the same pitch. Suchsongs as ‘‘ Go thou 
and dream,” ‘Take hence the bowl,” 
‘My soul is dark,” ‘‘ The evening gun,” 
‘‘ Those fairy bells,” were sung in every 
drawing-room, by a class of private sing- 
ers more impassioned and more ardently 
dramatic than one now hears anywhere. 
Those who can recall the singing of Miss 
Charlotte Dana, in Boston, or of Miss Helen 
Davis, in Cambridge, Mass., or of the Rev. 
Joseph Angier, in Milton, Mass., can re- 
member to have had a training in the emo- 
tional suchas no experience of to-day can 
give. Their strength would now be con- 
sidered a weakness; the exquisite German 
songs that now prevail, while far higher 
in musical quality, offer human feeling 
itself in a purer, simpler and doubtless 
nobler form; but the die-away period had 
its own fascination—the period when even 
the military bands marched to the plain- 
tive strains of Mrs. Norton’s “‘ Love Not.” 

In prose literature, as has been said, 
Bulwer and Disraeli best represented that 








epoch. The two fashionable novels, par 
excellence, of a whole generation, were 
* Pelham” and ‘‘ Vivian Grey.” In the 
latter, all the hights of foppery and persi- 
flage did but set off what was then re- 
garded as the unsurpassable pathos of 
‘* Violet Fane’s” death; and though the 
consummate dandyism of the companion 
book had no such relief, yet Bulwer am- 
ply made up for it by the rivers of tears 
that were shed over his ‘‘ Pilgrims of the 
Rhine.” Not a young lover of the period 
who had acquired a decent sentimental 
education, but was sure to put a flower 
between the leaves of that work where the 
author says: ‘‘ Is there one of us who has 
not known a being for whom it would 
seem none too wild a fantasy, to indulge 
such a dream?’ Yes, yes, Bulwer! inter- 
preter of one’s visions, everybody had 
known such an object of emotion; 
and a thousand plain Susans and Sarahs 
stood forever enshrined in that romantic 
creation—‘‘the beautiful ideal of the 
world”—after death, or a luckier lover, or 
parental obduracy, or the mere accident 
of a family removal from New York to 
Cincinnati, had banished thein from the 
regions of every day. Far be it from 
me to speak with disrespect of these emo- 
tions; it will presently be shown that 
they bad many advantages; but in 
their full and unquestioned vigor they 
certainly belonged to the period when 
men wore cravats swathed half a 
dozen times round the neck, and when, as 
the author of ‘‘ Pelham” wrote, there was 
safety in a swallow-tail. 

It was not in the English tongue alone 
that this emotional tendency was ex- 
pressed, for Lamartine was then much 
read, and even his travels in the East were 
saturated with it; and so were the writ- 
ings of Jean Paul, who then rivaled Goethe 
in the affections of the newly enrolled 
students of German. His ‘ Siebenkds ” 
which avowedly records the “ life, death 
and wedding” ofa hero who deliberately 
conterfeits death, that he and his mis- 
mated wife may each espouse the object 
of a loftier tenderness, was the climax 
of the sentimental; and yet this prepos- 
terous situation was so seriously and sym- 
pathetically painted that probably no one 
who read the book at that day can now 
revert to it without emotion. But it is 
necessary to bear all this in mind in order 
to understand how all this atmosphere of 
exaggerated feeling seemed blown away in 
an instant by the first appearance of Sam 
Weller on the scene. Dickens himself 
bore the lingering traces of the very epi- 
demic he banished, and his Little Nells 
and Little Pauls were the last survival of 
the sentimental period; but nevertheless, 
it was he, more than any oneelse, whoex- 
orcised it; and whatever its merits, he 
rendered the world a service in that act of 
grace. 

Yet no one can really regret, I should 
say, to have been born during that earlier 
period; it suffused life with a certain 
charm; and though it may sometimes 
have prematurely exhausted the heart, it 
oftener kept it young. For as we grow 
older we revert to the associations of our 
youth; what prevailed then seems al- 
way desirable: 1f our youth was a period 
of compression, our age is doubly such, 
but if that early period had emotional 
freedom and epanchement, our age will 
have the same. Those who were in the 
current of the transcendental movement 
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that swept through Europe and America 
half a century ago, will probably always 
have a toueh of sentimentalism in their 
sympathies, a little exuberance some- 
where, even when the outside is hard or 
constrained; and even those who belong 
to a later school may show traces of 
that which prevailed when they 
were in their cradles, as How- 
ells's volume of poems opens with 
the sentimental and even beautiful strains 
of ‘“‘ Forlorn.” This, then, was the path 
through which he came to Silas Lapham 
and Lemuel Barker; and very likely, when 
Mr. James's biography comes to be 
written, he may yet be found to have be- 
gun by taking tremulous footsteps in 
some such path. After all, sentimental- 
ism isa thing immortal, for it represents 
the slight overplus and excess of youthful 
emotion; it bears the same relation to the 
deeper feelings of later life that the col- 
lege contests of the foot-ball ground bear 
to life’s conflicts. Tennyson, who began 
by representing it, and then, with a hand 
far finer than that of Dickens, helped to 
guide us out of it, has unconsciously de- 
scribed the service done to the age by the 
epoch of sentimentalism when he paints 
in his ‘‘ Gardener’s Daughter,” the mission 
fulfilled by Juliet, the earliest object of 
his flame: 
“The summer pilot of an empty heart 

Unto the shures of nothing. Know you not 

Such touches are but embassies of love 

To tamper with the feelings, ere he found 

Empire for life?” 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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PULPIT DICTION. 


BY THE LATE N, J. BURTON, D.D., 
oF HARTFORD, CONN. 











EVERY subject ever heard of, when dil- 
igently looked into, and tracked out in its 
relations, is found to be practically infi- 
nite, so that in dealing with a matter so 
limited apparently as Pulpit Diction, all 
one can do in any small space is to touch 
afew points and let the thousand others 
go. 

There are several forces always at work 
to draw the language of the pulpit away 
from that of both common life and litera- 
ture, and make the preacher, therefore, a 
solemn incomprehensibility to the average 
unlearned man, and also in good part to 
every other man not specially inducted by 
acourse of training into the mysteries of 
his peculiar and professional utterance. 
A friend of mine, years ago, while striv- 
ing to persuade his people to change their 
antiquated hymn-book, referring to its 
division first into psalms and hymns, and 
then into books, and then into versions, 
and then into separate meters under each 
version, declared to them that a man 
needed to study trigonometry to find his 
way to any particular hymn. And in like 
manner the uneducated and uninitiated 
mass of mankind are at great disad- 
vantage often in ascertaining exactly 
what the preacher is about, because he 
walks before them in a terminology never 
heard in any other department of life. 
And that divorce between the educated 
clergy and the masscfthe people, of 
which we hear so much complaint in our 
religious conventions, and all about, is 
attributable in large part to the fact that 
the clergy speak one tongue and the peo- 
ple another. Of course this divorce is 
more marked in some Christian bodies 
than in others, so that if my readers 
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please to say unanimously that this brytal 
observation of mine does notapply to 
them but only to other communions, they 
can, 

But as to these forces of separation. 

I. The young clerical candidate as soon 
as conyenient, is put intoa professipnal 
training-school where (as is proper) his 
attention is concentrated upon a certain 
limited class of subjects appertaining to 
his chosen calling. Life being short, and 
the wants of the world clamorous, and 
the eye of all mankind centered on 
that dear young man to know 
exactly how soon he can be let loose from 
his preceptors to come to their rescue, it, 
of course, must be that his studies are ex- 
clusively theological, churchly and re- 
ligious. When he first comes out of this 
necessary drill, and addresses himself to 
mankind, his language is more an un- 
known tongue than it is later, after he 
has seen more of human beings, and been 
beaten about in their affairs, and has 
come to a close grip with their necessities; 
nevertheless, ordinarily, this original 
professionalism is apt to be considerably 
kept up, because he confines his reading 
in the main to a purely clerical range. 
Science and the general literary mind he 
he is a little shy of, to say nothing of his 
exceeding lack of time for excursions all 
abroad. He is shy of it because if he 
went intoit he might weaken his faith and 
secularize his intellect, and get himself to 
talking like other folks,and in that way 
rub off the bloom of his sanctity in the eyes 
of profane beholders. Thatis the trouble; 
and areal trouble it is. At any rate he 
narrows his reading (the majority do), 
and keeps up his characteristic diction, 
and besides has the advantage of that in- 
tensity and force of public bombardment 
which comes of strenuous digging ina 
narrow field. : 

The too exclusive professionalism, then, 
of their education and life-long reading, 
is one reason why preachers, taken all 
together, are too remote from the lan- 
guage of life and of literature. 

Il. I but say substantially the same thing 
in another form when I observe that the 
preacher's diction (like the diction of eve- 
ry other man) rests back on his prevailing 
states of mind, and getsall its qualities 
right out of them human language not 
being a flow, and pomp, and sonorous 
march of empty forms, but a play and 
throb of personalized vitalities rather— 
at least, in the case of all vital men that 
is so. Some seem to be scarcely more 
than mechanicalists in their use of lan- 
guage, much like the savage who beats his 
tom-tom; but that is not the idea of lan- 
guage. L nguage, in its highest idea, is 
the personal man proceeding; and where 
that idea is fulfilled, what the speaker 
says is charged with authentic strong fla- 
vors of his individuality. Thatis the sub- 
jective view. And the objective view of 
the matter is that the speaking man has 
brought to him, and furnished and im- 
posed upon him, a vernacular, a vast ac- 
cumulation of traditional molds of 
thought, hollow as alast year’s pod, until 
he, as a living creature, gets himself into 
them and makes them begin to pulse and 
sing and be puissant energies. 

Well, the preacher, dwelling evermore 
on a specified, exalted and serious class of 
topics (not only on holy days but on all 
days), has a particular mental and moral 
individuality and general state of mind 
to be clothed in language, when he opens 
in his pulpit—which state of mind is 
different from that of the men of affairs, 
more heavenly, perhaps, but a great deal 
more monotonous, and requiring a cer- 
tain droning diction. Not the limberness 
and variety of manifold life as in conver- 
sation, but the great pound and boom ot 
the one-voiced, eternal sea—only, unfortu- 
nately, the one-voiced preacher does not 
always get into his movement of language 
the majesty of the vocal sea. 

And right here let me add that this 
monotony of diction of which I speak, is 
often made worse than it need be, be- 
cause the preacher, solemnly fixed on 
his solemn subjects, has no grada- 
tion of movement in his reverence 
for them, but considers Peter’s standing 
and warming himself (John xviii) as 
awful as the account of the day of Judg- 





ment. Uniform emphasis is practically no 
emphasis at all; and if it be augmented to 
infinity it is allthesame. It just makes 
an insufferable, steady strain on the ear 
and mind. And similarly a reverence 
which equally magnifies everything and 
therefore pours itself forth in a constant 
awe-struck language and tone, gets to be 
wearing, because people in affairs, and 
in all other kinds of talking, are accus- 
tomed to relieve themselves by differences, 
and perspectives, and plays of light and 
shade. Ordinary utterance is to this 
kind of pulpit utterance as an orchestra is 
toa bagpipe. And I suppose one reason 
why our sermons have to beso short is 
that, taking our voice and our diction 
and all our monotonies together, human 
nature simply can’t stand more than 
about so much of it. 

It is plain that in the nature of things 
preaching must take the monotone more 
than conversation does; and more than 
other kinds of public utterance; and more 
than literature; but I think it is possible 
to enliven pulpit speech a little more than 
many do. 

III. Now, in view of what the business 
of the pulpit is, it is deliberately set up as a 
theory by some that this same tone and 
language which I have been describing, 
is the one and only right thing. It is 
profane, it is said, to speak of God and 
his redemption and the supernatural ex- 
periences of the soul, and the Church and 
her sacraments and all the rest in any- 
thing like the same manner that we do of 
secularities however interesting and im- 
portant. And the man who does it, only 
shows the vulgarity of his education on 
the moral side. He may be a Christian 
on a pinch, but he dreadfully needs beau- 
tifying and bracing up in certain respects 
both on his own account and on account 
of the people who listen to him. For, how- 
ever, good his incentions, he is a great 
damage to them, as leading them into 
God’s presence and into the presence of 
all divine sanctities, with a high head 
and an inconsiderate familiarity. That is 
the theory. 

And who shall say that there is not 
something in this theory? What reason- 
able and feeling person can fail to recog- 
nize a degree of force init. And alongside 
of it comes in the kindred idea, that relig- 
ion requires to be administered by unusual 
officials in unusual vestments, in unusual 
edifices, and in what has been called “a 
dim religious light” as distinguished from 
the prosaic light of the sun in which our 
temporal affairs are carried on. The fas- 
cinations of that view are very insinuat- 
ing, this essayist continually finds; and 
he does not know but he is infamously 
turning his back on his own self, in thus 
selecting pulpit diction as a thing to be 
more assimilated to life than it now is, 
But, at a venture he makes that point. 
And, while admitting that the above- 
mentioned theory of separateness and 
peculiarity is bottomed on a truth, he 
submits that that truth may easily be 
made too much of, and that if the preacher 
would draw near unto the people a little 
more (as much as he reverentially can), 
and speak out his thoughts in the vulgar 
tongue somewhat, it would be a good 
thing; that is, it would be good if many 
preachers would do it. Some of them 
have gone more than far enough already, 
no doubt, and are working in the interest 
of poor taste, low thoughts, and public 
demoralization, , 

Of course, in using common language, 
he must avoid slang, and a too free-and- 
easy conversationalism, and an appplica- 
tion to sacred themes of words and 
phraseologies, good enough in them- 
selves, but by long use in _ special 
relations so associated with worldliness 
that they cannot be taken into the pulpit 
at all without carrying in the worldliness 
with them—just as certain strains of mu- 
sic, not unfit for the sanctuary, have been 
made unfit forever, by being wedded to 
words, and sung in placesand surround- 
ings very unchurcbly and even profane. 
But where there are no associations of 
that kind, a preacher of taste and of true 
elevation of mind can use wholesale the 
vocabulary of the mass, and the vocabu- 
lary of the really classic books of the lan- 
guage in which he speaks. And it will 





greatly. assist his effectiveness to do so. 

The value and necessity of this adjust- 
ment to the popular heart has a strong il- 
lustration in the uselessness to the people 
at large, of certain old volumes of ser- 
mons in our libraries, which, in the day 
of them, were great powers. I have been 
told that the sermons of Dr. Nathaniel 
Taylor, my teacher in Theology, delivered 
in the Center Church, New Haven, when 
he was pastor there, shook the whole city; 
but there isn’t a city anywhere that I know 
of, that they would shake now. I have 
them among my books, but I never should 
think of preaching one. Neither should 
I, nor anybody else, have to hold 
on to the pillars of the gallery, 
to support our frightened souls, 
should Jonathan Edwards come back 
and preach to us his discourse on ‘Sin- 
ners in the hands of an angry God.” The 
failure would not be merely in the rhet- 
oric of him, I know, but it would partly. 
Partly in that, and partly in the misfit of 
his thought, to this generation. Still it 
all comes under the head of misfit, and 
serves to illustrate what I am saying, 
that the highest and most _ inflential 
preaching is the highest, largely because 
it voices the time, in its style, and is not 
simply archaic, professional, solemn and 
sanctified. 

The fact that the language of the pulpit 
has varied from period to period shows 
that no one style has God’s exclusive seal 
on it. He cares not for our speech in the 
form of it, provided we mightily move 
and benefit the people and do not belittle 
him. 

The two great regulations of pulpit dic- 
tion then are a right and strong feeling 
toward God, and a right and strong feel- 
ing toward men. By force of the first, 
all needful reverences are conserved, and 
by force of the second the preacher is put 
into close and working adjustment to the 
people of bis own generation. My impres- 
sion is, that the mass and multitude of 
preachers succeed more on the side of 
reverence than they doon the side of a 
close fit to the people. The agony of 
most of usis that the general crowd do 
not want to hear us. This reluctance of 
theirs comes out of what has been called 
‘*pure cussedness,” in part, and is a 
symptom of that same spirit which cruci- 
fied our Lord to begin with, and ever 
since has indulged itself, sometimes in 
religious persecutions, sometimes in in- 
difference, and sometimes in skeptical on- 
sets full of a malign intelligence. And 
we sometimes almost feel that it is a sin 
to have the favor of such creatures, even 
to the extent of being listened to by them. 
But we are in this world (as our Lord 
was) to get hold of all sorts and bless 
them—and the more perverse they are, 
and shy of us, the more ought we to have 
it for our ambition to work our way to 
them and into them, with the precious 
gifts which we have to dispense, and the 
reason that hosts of us do not do it is 
either that we are not willing to come 
down from our scholarship and our im- 
mense and far-away themes, and our gen- 
tleman’s high speech, and our general air 
of sublimity, enough to grapple this 
unchurchly populace at the quick 
(‘‘ where they live” as it has been ex- 
pressed), or that we have been so indus- 
triously swathed in manifold brocade 
from the moment we began to study, and 
have so long worn that eminently respec- 
table thing, that now at last we are pos- 
itively unable to limber out, and walk 
about among the unsympathetic world in 
a manner to seem to them helpful human 
brothers and not ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical curiosities. I addressed a great 
mass meeting once myself on a moral 
matter of great popular interest, and I 
thought I was exceedingly unstarched 
and near the audience; but I heard of a 
rough man among them who afterward 
said that he could beat me and that I 
wasn’t much of a speaker for such an oc- 
casion. And oncelI tried my hand on a 
church full of sailors in New York, hav- 
ing been announced as the chief speaker; 
but when I closed, the President of the 
meeting (knowing exactly what he was 
about I suppose) called up a stubby and 
unperfumed common sailor toput in a 
little postscript, and although he did not 





take more than ten or fifteen minutes, yet 
(as sometimes happens with a woman’s 
letter) the occasion. seemed all postscript 
before he was done; for, while the assem- 
bly had seemed to look upinto my face 
with a proper reverence; under him they 
woke up like a seaina storm, And I 
humbly fancy that I wear less brocade 
than the most of the kind of preachers 
who have been through the usual school- 
ing of our profession. 

I should not wonder if Milton’s descrip- 
tion of poetry as ‘‘ simple, sensuous and 
passionate ” might well enough be carried 
over and applied as the rule of the pulpit. 
Simple, so that all can understand it (or at 
least enough of it to feel that they have 
got hold of something worth while). 
Sensuous; full of objective elements. Un- 
der which definition and rule of practice, 
all this intensely subjective, analytical, 
psychological, self-considering preach- 
ing, which has.so much cursed New Eng- 
land, vould not have been. Passionate, 
as preaching may well be, considering the 
interests at stake in it, and the mighty 
things to be done among, and for, the 
children. 

A good deal has been said about form- 
ing our diction and our style of thought 
also on biblical models. And there cer- 
tainly is something to be said for that. 
Because the Bible has gone into the cur- 
rent thought of the world as nothing else 
has, so thata way of speaking assimilated 
to that is likely to reach the com- 
prehension of the average man. And 
because the Bible, having long been 
the treasure-house of all sanctities, 
comes to the people from the lips of the 
preacher, with the fascination of sanctity 
and authority. Still there is one disad- 
vantage even in that way of utterance— 
namely, there springs up under it a su- 
perstitious reverence for the particular 
way of putting things in King James’s 
version. I wouldn’t wonder if hundreds 
of Christian ministers (mure especially of 
the unscholarly sort, I suppose,) have a 
feeling that the Word of God is not really 
the ‘‘ sword of the Spirit” to the full ex- 
tent, unless it is put to men ia that one 
English form. A Greek sword of the 
Spirit. or a French, or a John Smith’s; 
preaching and translating to suit himself 
and bring out the bottom sense, would not 
have much cut in it, and wouldn’t in a 
long time convict a sinner, piercing to the 
dividing asunder of the joints and mar- 
row of him (Neh. iv, 12). I know that 
my wife, at family prayers, when I un- 
dertake to read Scriptures out of the 
Psalter in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and come across the peculiar translations 
there, considers that something like a 
sa*rilege has been committed, and does 
not hesitate to interject her disgust right 
on the spot, that the Bible has been so 
tampered with. 

Now that habit of mind is a sort of in- 
firmity that has a beautiful side, and, as I 
said, it may help us preachers, in getting 
along with our hearers and winning them 
over to good things, and propitiate them 
with a biblical rhetoric, and all kinds of 
Bible flavors; but (though it rather 
wrenches me to say it, yet I will) that is 
not so excellent a way, all things consid- 
ered and in the long run, as just to take 
the solid substance of the Bible—its sub- 
stance as distinguished from its form 
whether that of King James or of some 
other; and peddle it about the world and 
insinuate it into peoples’ heads and hearts, 
ina language distinctively and broadly 
English and (in the good sense) common 
English. That would take us into an im- 
mense use of biblical words of course, he- 
cause that old Book is a great storehouse 
of unquestionable English but the bibli- 
calelement would not be in the words 
any more than the fact that a good Eng- 
lish speaker or writer inevitably talks in 
the words of Shakespeare very much, 
proves that he is Shakespearian in his 
utterance. He isn’t Shakespearian, and 
he isn’t biblical, but he is English. If 
preaching is clothed in a rhetoric like that, 
it will seem less sacred at first than 
though it was biblically saturated, 
but it would gradually put out of the 
people the delusion that God’s Word 
onsists in the mere wording of it, and 
cannot live if that is changed, and would 
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gradually lift them out of a certain relig- 
ious stupidity which is always produced 
by receiving truth in stereotyped formu- 
lations. I could name local churches— 
conservative and immovable institutions, 
whose incapacity for discerning truth, ex- 
cept as couched in a traditional and long- 
sanctified ‘“‘form of sound words,” does 
amount to nothing less than stupidity. 
Precisely as, often, you will see able men 
who, by their professional duties, or by 
some other necessity, have been shut up 
all their lives to particular forms of men- 
tal activity, and therefore when dragged 
out of their field, into more general intel- 
lectual work, are as ungainly and incom- 
petent as a bushman in the Queen’s draw- 
ing-room. Andin sayingthis, I do not 
understand myself to be saying anything 
against fixed creeds either. It has come 
in my way to introduce a good many 
ministers into a good many pulpits, as 
candidates (so called), and I have been 
compelled to observe the dense lack of 
perception on the part of certain congre- 
gations when the truth of God comes to 
them in an unfamiliar vehicle. They have 
always had preachers that diligently and 
conscientiously and solemnly clung to 
well-worn fatherly, grandfatherly and 
great-grandfatherly phraseologies,and un- 
less those new-comers express themselves 
in like manner, and hang out the self- 
same indubitable ear-marks, these congre- 
gations do not know where they are. 
Their ministers have stiffened their relig- 
ious intellects, and they are like the fab- 
ulous horse of which we have heard, that 
did well and was everything you could 
ask, until he was taken out of the thills, 
and then he fell down. The thills held 
him up. 

And out of these congregations will 
come the pious men who will summon 
all Israel to resist the new Bible as wrought 
out in the Jerusalem Chamber of West- 
minster Abbey. 
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ABOUT this time (1747) the prospects of 
Johnson began to brighten alittle; for in 
lieu of depending upon Cave for his bread, 
as he had done since his residence in Lon- 
don, he could depend upon what would 
now be called asyndicate of leading book- 
sellers, at whose desire he undertook the 
preparation of a Dictionary of the English 
language, for which they contracted to 
pay him fifteen hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. It was a tremendous task, 
as was pointed out to him by one of his 
friends, who reminded him that the 
French Academy, which consisted of 
forty members, had taken forty years to 
compile their dictionary; but what with 
his readiness in writing and his vast in- 
dustry, he made light of it, and confident- 
ly expected to bring it toa conclusion in 
three years. As a matter of fact, about 
eight years elapsed before it was pub- 
lished. But he performed considerable 
miscellaneous work during that time, 
writing, among other things, his ‘‘Vanity 
of Human Wishes,” a return to his som- 
ber exercises in the heroic couplet, the 
original of which was the tenth Satire of 
Juvenal; and The Rambler, a periodical 
paper, which was modeled im a grave, di- 
dactic way, after The Tatler and The 
Spectator, and which was issued on the 
Tuesday and Friday of each week from 
March 20th, 1750 to March 17th, 1752. He 
also added something to his means (if not 
his reputation) by the production of 
‘*Trene,” which Garrick brought out for 
him at Drury Lane, and which (to put it 
mildly) failed to please the public, though 
the cast was supported by such actors as 
Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Prichard, Barry, and 
Garrick himself. It was as good as 
damned, indeed, the first night, but 
through Garrick’s zeal it was carried 
through for nine nights, so that Johnson 
had his three nights’ profit, besides the 
copyright of the play, for which Robert 
Dodsley gave him one hundred pounds. 
Instriking contrast to the shabby figure 
concealed behind the screen in Cave’s 
shop, was his appearance behind the 
scenes while ‘‘Irene” was in rehearsal. 





He wore a scarlet waistcoat, with rich 


gold lace, and a gold-laced hat, and was 
as jaunty in his chat with the actresses as 
if he were a handsome young beau. They 
delighted him, moralist though he was, 
until he began to be affrighted with their 
charms. ‘I'll come no more behind your 
scenes, David,” he is reported to have said 
to Garrick; ‘‘for the silk stockings and 
white bosoms of your actresses excite my 
amorous propensities.” Thereupon he 
ceased his visits,and, heart whole again, 
returned to his Tetty and his Dictionary. 
He continued his harmless drudgery on 
the last for several years longer, but the 
days of his simple enjoyment with the 
first were numbered; for shortly after 
he wrote the last paper in The Rambler, 
his dear, fat, painted, old wife rambled 
into her grave, bearing with her the mem- 
ory of her two husbands, and the prayers 
of the last,who was inconsolable, and who 
ever after kept the day of her death with 
sorrow, and tears, and supplications for 
her soul’s repose, so far as such supplica- 
tions were lawful. 

Johnson’s next task, of any magnitude, 
after finishing the English Dictionary, 
which was published in 1755, was an 
annotated edition of Shakespeare, con- 
cerning which he was persuaded that he 
had been thinking, more or less, for up- 
ward of ten years, and for which he was 
as little fitted as any man then living. 
He also wrote a second series of essays, 
which came out every Saturday in the 
columns of an influential journal, and 
which he called *‘The Idler,” and fittingly, 
since only a very idle person would be 
tempted to read them. Whilehe was toy- 
ing with this task, which he improvised 
rather than performed, his mother diea at 
the age of ninety, and in order to pay the 
expenses of her funeral, and some little 
debts that she had left, he wrote ‘‘ Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia,” in the evenings of a 
single week, and sold it for one hundred 
pounds. It belonged to a kind of writing 
which had been popular in England since 
the days of Addison, partly because it 
pretended to reproduce Oriental manners 
and modes of thought in the form of vis- 
ions, dreams, and apologues, and partly 
because it enforced in easy lessons the ad- 
vantages of material didacticism. It was 
proclaimed a masterpiece of morality; 
was translated into most of the modern 
languages, and had a vogue that was de- 
nied to Voltaire’s ‘‘ Candide,” which was 
published at the same time. It has no 
circulation now, though it is occasionally 
run through by serious literary students, 
particularly the last chapter of the second 
volume, which contains a suggestion that 
was probably the germ of ‘* The Princess.” 

Twenty-five years after his going up to 
London to subsist by his pen, which 
during that time had afforded him, as we 
have seen, but a scanty subsistence, John- 
son was represented to George the Third 
as a very learned and good man, without 
any certain provision, and his Majesty 
was pleased to grant him a pension of 
three hundred pounds a year. It was be- 
stowed upon him on account of the moral 
excellence of his writings, rather than on 
account of any literary excellence that 
they might contain—literature being be- 
yond the comprehension of his royal bene- 
factor, who was a great stickler for mor- 
ality, of the ordinary, humdrum sort. Mor- 
alist, essayist, biographer, lexicographer, 
poet, such was Samuel Johnson when he 
allowed himself to be introduced to his 
shallow, conceited, fussy, awe-struck ad- 
mirer, James Boswell. 

It is not easy todetermine what there 
was in Johnson that led Boswell to endure 
his rudeness, nor what there was in Bos- 
well that led Johnson to tolerate his trans- 
parent flattery, and satisfy his insatiable 
curiosity. There was a bond of sympathy 
between them which eludes detection, and 
which is without a parallel in the his- 
tory of any other English author and his 
biographer. The career of Johnson was not 
so remarkable as to demand the scrutiny 
of biography, nor was his character so ad- 
mirable as to compel a world-wide recog- 
nition. With all respect to his memory 
and his work, he was neither a great man 
nor agreat writer, and if he appears to be 
either it is solely because Boswell was his 
biographer. No other biographer was ever 
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80 willing to efface himself in his work,and 
noother biographer ever effaced himself 
80 little; for abase himself before his idol 
as he might, and he abased himself as few 
men could have done, and as no proud 
man would have done, we never fora 
moment lose sight of his petty personality 
in the larger personality of Johnson. 
Sensitive in his way, he submittted to the 
crass humor and the coarse banter of 
Johnson with the docility of adog. Un- 
abashed by his impatience and impervious 
to his contempt, he suffered and was 
strong, supplementing the humility of 
the devotee with the pertinacity of the re- 
porter. Numerous now, in the person of 
his descendants, who, in the interests of 
journalism waylay us in the corridors of 
hotels in our merry moments, and invade 
the sanctity of our homes in our hours of 
sorrow and suffering, he was unique then, 
—the autochthon of the new world of 
Johnsonian biography. 

All that we know, orcare to know, about 
Johnson we learn from Boswell. It is 
true that he fills a certain place among the 
literary worthies of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but itis not a high one—not such 
a place as is filled by Addison, or Field- 
ing, or Goldsmith, among its writers of 
prose, and among its poets by Collins, or 
Gray, or Cowper. No one reads his verse 
now, though his satires are manly in their 
somber way, and his lines on the death of 
his friend Levett are touching in their 
sincerity and simplicity; and no one reads 
his prose, unless from curiosity, or a 
mistaken sense of duty toward these sup- 
posititious classics. What reputation he 
has as a writer of prose rests on his ‘‘Lives 
of the Poets,” for the writing of which he 
was as unfitted by Nature asa bear for 
dancing. No poet himself,he was no judge 
of poetry, except in its relation to reason, 
or morals, or sense. Its finer qualtities, 
its delicate essence, the subtle, singular, 
immortal something which makes it what 
it is, did not exist for him; for in things 
spiritual as in things material he was 
partially blind, and wholly near-sighted. 
The most voluminous writer of his time, 
he is remembered only by his conversa- 
tion, which Boswell began to jot down 
from the hour when they first met in the 
back-parlor of Tom Davies, (who had the 
pretty wife), on the evening of May 16th, 
1763, and continued to jot down until 
they saw each other for the last time on 
June 30th, 1784, at the entry to Bolt Court, 
where Johnson called out ‘‘ Fare you 
well,” and sprung away with a kind of 
pathetic briskness without looking back. 

No one who has not read Boswell over 
and over can have any clear idea of what 
Johnson was in conversation, of the vari- 
ety of topics upon which he touched, and 
of the tone, temper and limitations of his 
mind. To understand the part that he 
played in the England of the eighteenth 
century demands a fuller knowledge of 
that century in its theological beliefs, its 
political practices, and its intellectual ex- 
ertions than is vouchsafed to the majority 
of readers. The quality upon which it 
chiefly prided itself was common sense— 
the prosaic quality which scoffs at the 
products of the poetic imagination, the 
assertive quality which settles every doubt 
and difference out of hand, the brutal 
quality, which, failing to convince, deter- 
mines to silence. A material century, it 
found its fitting, if notits best,representa- 
tive in Johnson, whether we measure 
him by his books, or by his conversation, 
which was better than his books, and, in- 
deed, than most books of the kind that 
have since been written. 

The conversation of Johnson was as ro- 
bust as his body, and as devoid of beauty 
orcharm. He bore his hearers down with 
it, carrying them along by sheer force, as 
he carried along the unfortunate porter 
whom he encountered in his heedless walk. 
An ardent lover of truth, he was a still 
more ardent lover of argument, which he 
sometimes pursued without regard to 
truth, taking the side that suited him at 
the moment, and oftener than not the 
worst side, in order to show what a clever 
fellow he was. He sought to perplex 
rather than to persuade, and delighted 
more in darkening the minds of his oppo- 
nents than in enlightening them. It is 





not always easy to determine, even with 











the help of Boswell, between his real and his 
apparent opinions—between those which 
he advanced in the heat of an argument, 
and those which he held in his thoughtful 
hours; but of two things there can be no 
reasonable doubt—that he was atall times 
rigidly orthodox in his faith, and in his 
politics a Tory of Tories. There are not 
many professing Christians now who are, 
or can be, as certain of what they profess 
as Johnson was. The world has moved 
since his day, and moved as it would not 
have done if he and the school of theolo- 
gians who molded and petrified him could 
have had their way. Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther—was the first and last 
article in their dogmatic creed ,concerning 
which no honest doubt was possible. To 
question the truth of the Scriptures was 
an act which endangered the salvation of 
the individual, and imperiled the safety 
of the State. 1t was a piece of daring im- 
piety, the perpetrators of which were 
clearly convicted of insincerity, since even 
the devils believed and trembled! The 
theology of Johnson was irritating, it was 
so illogical, and humiliating, it was so 
childish. 

The powers of Johnson were as char- 
acteristic of hiscentury as of himself. Clear 
and strong within their limitations, they 
were incapable of expansion. Education 
increased his talents, but did not increase 
his comprehension. His common sense 
was too conscious of itself to perceive the 
existence of a finer sense. What he un- 
derstood he understood perfectly; but 
then there was somuch that he did not 
understand at all. Bornin a period which 
professed to be critical, and of which he 
became the loudest mouthpiece, he was des- 
titute of the critical faculty, so singularly 
destitute of it that he frequently mistook 
the capacity and rank of many of the 
British poets upon whom he passed judg- 
ment with such ponderous assurance, and 
was constantly in the habit of belittling 
illustrious names. He seldom spoke well 
of his betters, and the better they were 
the worse he spoke of them. It was not 
that he was intellectually jealous of them; 
it was simply that he was constitutionally 
unfitted to understand them. He was 
obtuse, and, therefore, obstinate. To enu- 
merate his critical offenses is to destroy 
him as acritic. To read what he wrote 
about Milton, for example, is to acquit 
Milton, and convict Johnson, Gray was 
one of his pet prejudices. He wasa dull 
fellow. ‘Sir, he was dull in company, 
dull in his closet, dull everywhere. He 
was dullin a new way, and that made 
many people think him great. He was a 
mechanical poet.” One one occasion, 
twelve years before, his opinion was 
equally unfavorable. ‘Sir, I do not 
think Gray a first-rate poet. He has not 
a bold imagination, nor much command 
of words. The obscurity in which he has 
involved himself will not persuace us that 
heis sublime. His‘ Elegy in a Church- 
yard’ has a happy selection of images, but 
I don’t like what are called his great 
things.” On the occasion first referred to, 
which was a dinner at Thrale’s, in 1775, he 
remarked: ‘‘ No, sir, there are but two 
good stanzas in Gray’s poetry, which are 
in his ‘ Elegy ina Country Churchyard.’” 
He then repeated the stanza, 

“For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey,” 
mistaking one word (as Boswell notes) 
saying confines instead of precincts, and 
added, ‘‘The other stanza I forget.” 
But his inability to perceive the excel- 
lence of Gray, signal though it was, was 
nothing when compared with his inabili- 
ty to perceive the greatness of Shakes- 
peare. A curious instance of this idio- 
syncrasy of his occurred one day when he 
was dining with Boswell, in company 
with such men as Reynolds, Goldsmith 
and Garrick. In the course of their con- 
versation, which ran on poets and poetry, 
Johnson declared that the description of the 
temple in Congreve’s ‘‘ Mourning Bride,” 
was the finest poetical passage he had 
ever read; he recollected none in Shakes- 
peare equal to it! He referred to the 
subject a few days later when Boswell 
was spending the evening with him. 
‘‘Shakespeare never has six lines to- 
gether without afault. Perhaps you may 
find seven, but this does not refute my 
general assertion.” 
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Other instances of the critical wrong- 
headedness of Johnson might be pointed 
out, but really the game is not worth the 
candle. He has no standing now in the 
court of criticism, or only such standing 
as Dennis and Rymer had in his day, 
while as a poet and an essayist he is never 
looked into, except from motives of curi- 
osity. He is remembered not for what 
he wrote, but for what he said, and not 
only for what he said but for what he 
was, forthe sturdiness of his manhood 
as well asthe vigor and the wealth of his 
conversation. The Johnson that the worid 
knows is not the Johnson who wrote ‘‘ The 
Lives of the Poets,” ‘‘ The Idler,” ‘* The 
Rambler,” ‘* Rasselas, Prince of Abyssi- 
nia,”and the ‘Vanity of Human Wishes”; 
but the dogmatic, testy, choleric Johnson, 
who bullied everybody; was good to 
everybody; loved his king; feared his God, 
and had for his friend James Boswell, of 
Auchinlech. The Johnson of letters is 
dead, but Boswell’s Johnson is immortal. 

SAG HARBOR, L, I. 
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DISFELLOWSHIPPING TEACHERS 
OF NEW THEOLOGY. 


BY ALBERT H. PLUMB, D.D, 





Some of the advocates of the New The- 
ology, it is said by those who neither ac- 
cept nor oppose, but continually apologize 
for their views, feel aggrieved at the ear- 
nest and continued opposition they are re- 
ceiving. We are honest men, they say, 
and have a right to our opinions. We are 
making great sacrifices for the truth as 
we see it. Why should brethren stand 
aloof from us, and hold us up as a party 
from which fellowship should be with- 
drawn? It is unfair and unchristian. 
It is persecution for opinion’s sake. 

Now concerning such men it may be 
said, their sincerity is more apparent than 
their wisdom, or their fortitude. 

It is generally conceded that they are 
Christian men, honest and sincere. 

When some of them maintain their 
right to professorships not founded to 
teach their new views, there is indeed a 
general consensus of public opinion, judg- 
ing from the utterances of the press, that 
they have placed themselves in an eauiv- 
ocal position. and that their course appears 
very like what the world calls dishonesty. 
But no one who knows them has any idea 
that it is their salaries which they are so 
desirous of retaining. It is their places of 
power and prestige. Those places give 
them great advantage in advocating their 
views. There are thousands of loyal 
Christians who never heard of these in- 
dividuals, who have heard of Andover 
and who honor and love the name. Of 
course they are inclined to look on what 
Andover prints with a respect which 
neither the names of the writers, if they 
stood by themselves, nor the merits of 
their opinions, would secure. 

To hold on to the advantages of such 
positions, when public sentiment and the 
constituted authorities both say they have 
no right to, looks indeed like unfairness, 
and writers often call it so. But what 
they mean is, we could not be honest and 
keep such a place. The man who does, 
no doubt means to be honest, and thinks 
he is, but his interest is too strong not to 
color his views. He is a Christian, indeed, 
but prejudiced. He has not the nice 
sense of honor a Christian should have. 

But it is not merely professors who 
complain of unfair treatment, editors do, 
and ministers, some in pastorates and 
others not. Yet these certainly, even 
more cheerfully, are acknowledged as sin- 
cere Christian men, 

Of what then do they complain ? 

Why, that ministerial fellowship is in a 
degree withdrawn from them. Many old 
friends no longer exchange pulpits with 
them. There are many churches where 
they would not be welcome. In the pa- 
pers they are referred to as a new party. 
If councils meet to install them, objection 
is made to their doctrines, and protest, 
perhaps, against their installation. 

But is not this precisely what they have 
desired, and have been endeavoring to se- 
cure, viz.: their recognition as teachers of 
advanced views of new theology, and, 
therefore, no longer holding and teach- 





ing the oldtheology ? Havethey not been 
spending their strength to show that in 
many important particulars, the truth is 
taking on new forms; that the doctrines 
are to be restated? Why then should they 
desire to be still recognized as teachers of 
that which they proclaim as effete and out- 
grown? 

The withdrawal of fellowship from the 
leaders of the new departure has been 
gradual, and properly varies in degree. 
It grows more general as their views be- 
come known. Theissue of the Andover 
Review, which has done more than any- 
thing else of late to bring obloquy upon 
the Congregational denomination, as de- 
parting from the faith, has had this provi- 
dential benefit: it has emboldened the ad- 
vocates of the new theology to say what 
they mean. At first, they seemed less 
constructive than destructive, simply say- 
ing, the old faiths must be recast; what 
the future forms will be does not appear. 
This left them free to attack everything, 
and obliged to defend nothing. But hav- 
ing an organ, naturally they began to set 
forth an organized system of thought, 
and as it came more and more clearly into 
view, the remark was often heard, the 
sight is sad enough, indeed, but it is well 
to know at last exactly what the new 
progressive orthodoxy is, for just as its 
vagueness vanishes its vice is visible. 

When its vicious theories of Christian 
consciousness, of law and justice and 
grace, of the work of the Spirit and the 
limits of probation, as set forth inits pub- 
lications, began to be understood at once 
and everywhere they were condemned as 
unscriptural and injurious. 

That is a simple fact of history; and in 
view of that fact, why should the advo- 
cates of this new theology complain, if 
their brethren feel compelled to stand 
aloof from them, in a degree, as religious 
teachers, as they always must from the 
teachers of hurtful opinions? When men 
talk much of the decaying and ‘‘the dawn- 
ing faith,” of a ‘‘theology” which is 
**moribund,” and another which is ‘ liv- 
ing,” and seem ambitious to enjoy the 
popular adulation always paid to those 
who pose as liberators of thought, as 
prophets of a new era, why should they 
consider themselves grievously wronged, 
if they cannot at the same time enjoy, as 
religious teachers, the entire confidence 
and full fellowship of those who revere 
the truths they have rudely assailed? 
What would they have? Would they eat 
their cake and have it too? 

In all this their sincerity may be com- 
mended, but not their fortitude, complain- 
ing of the natural result of their own acts, 
nor their wisdom either. 

For the confidence of the Churches in 
a man, as a safe and wise teacher of God’s 
great message to men, is a very precious 
possession; and if in God’s good provi- 
dence a man has this, he should think 
twice before he throwsit away. It is not 
easily recovered, norshould it be. ‘‘ Con- 
fidence” ought to be ‘‘a plant of slow 
growth ” in the case of religious teachers, 
as itis. When a Christian parent sends 
his son to the city, is he chiefly anxious 
that their immature minds shall come 
under the influence of some teacher whom 
the lowest secular papers praise because 
‘he snaps the fetters of religious 
thought,” or is he fearful lest such a re- 
ligious guide will weaken their faith in 
the authority of the Bible, or lead them 
todelay repentance, since the preacher 
speaks of a chance after death, for those 
who do not in acertain particular man- 
ner reject Christ here? If a man deems 
a certain teacher's influence unsafe for 
his own sons to follow, why should he ap- 
prove that manas a safe teacher for other 
men’s sons? Every case must be judged 
by itself, but insofar asany man makes 
good his claim to teach new theology, 
those who think the old is better, cannot 
help withdrawing fellowship from him. 
Not as a Christian, but asa Christian 
teacher. Doubtless such a withdrawal, 
in so far as it extends isasevere infliction. 
No man is strong enough to stand up un- 
der it without great suffering. But it is 
the natural result of his ownact. It is 
also the normal and very effective method 
of discipline among Congregationalists. 

Boston HIGHLANDS, MASS. 





THE LATEST PHASE OF THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


BY W. H. 8S. AUBREY, D.D., LL.D., 
OF THE LONDON “NONCONFORMIST.” 








INTELLIGENT and observant Americans 
have constantly asked me during my pres- 
ent visit what is likely to be the outcome 
of the Tory policy in Ireland? It appears 
surprising to an enlightened and self-gov- 
erning people, that attempts should be 
made in the nineteenth century to impose 
a kind of medizval despotism. But it is 
essential to remember that Toryism is un- 
changed and unchangeable. Asis always 
the case, some of its adherents are better 
than their political creed. A few of them 
have told their party leaders that they 
cannot approve the existing line of policy. 
But these are the exceptions. The Crimes 
Bill reveals the true nature of Toryism. 
That measure was forced through the 
legislature in spite of the fact demonstrated 
by government returns, that crime in Ire- 
land, and especially agrarian crime, was 
never so loworso slight. It is now being 
enforced as if with the malignant purpose 
of provoking crime by. infuriating the 
people. During the terrible scenes which 
have recently occurred at Mitchelstown 
and elsewhere, the peasantry have dis- 
played marvelous self-control. No sur- 
prise could have been felt if they had 
turned upon their persecutors; nor would 
strict justice have censured them. There 
is a point at which resistance to wrong 
becomes a public duty, and when the op- 
pressed ought to arise against their ty- 
rants. But the people of Ireland are con- 
vinced that the people of England mean 
to do what is not only just but generous. 
They know also that the existing condi- 
tion of things cannot last long. Hence 
their patience and forbearance under 
great provocation. 

All this only aggravates the wrong that 
is being done by the Tory Party. Yet it 
reveals the Tory nature in all its hideous 
deformity. It is naked and not ashamed. 
Some of us always knew its real charac- 
ter. Itis the fashion at present for To- 
ries to designate themselves as Conserva- 
tives. But a Conservative is only an 
elongated Tory, and the latter word is 
preferable, partly because it saves two 
syllables, which is something in these 
days of pressure and hurry, but chiefly 
because it more accurately describes what 
is really meant. Some call themselves 
‘* Progressive Conservatives,” which is an 
absurdity. The only thing in creation to 
which these political nondescripts can be 
compared is a crab, for their ‘‘ progress ” 
is backward. Others, like Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, who will probably be- 
come an ultra-Radical, declaim about a 
Tory democracy. This is a self-evident 
contradiction, and the words are mutual- 
ly destructive. It would be as correct to 
speak of a ‘sober drunkard,” or a ‘‘truth- 
ful liar,” or an ‘‘honest thief.” What- 
ever its modern Protean forms, Toryism 
means monopoly, vested interests, class 
legislation, exclusiveness, intolerance, 
and the rule of the few for their own 
benefit at the expense of the many. It 
includes the bulk of the aristocracy, most 
of the clergy of the Established Church, 
very many of the landlords, nearly all 
the official classes, and the liquor trade as 
a whole. It has always been opposed to 
liberty and progress. All reforms have 
been extorted from it when further resist- 
ence was impossible, or as the price of 
continuing in power. Itis in the habit of 
declaring that it has no connection with 
the Liberal shop over the way; and the 
political goods shown in the window are 
ticketed as the real and cheap articles, 
marked with a large and black $1 in ink, 
but with 99c. faintly added in pencil. 

Prior to and during the general elections 
of last year Mr. Gladstone affirmed that 
there was no other course of policy open 
toward Ireland than Home Rule or coer- 
cion. This was passionately denied by 
the Tories, and by their quondam allies, 
the Dissentient Liberals, who have been 
acting the part of the catin the fable, and 
pulling the chestnuts out of the fire 
for the monkey. Ample time has elapsed 
for the development of a third line of pol- 
icy, but it is not forthcoming. The Tories 
coquetted with the Irish Nationalists in 





1885, promising anything and everything 
if they had a majority in the House of 
Commons. They failed to.secure this, 
and during the elections of last year many 
of them declared their opposition to re- 
newed coercive measures. When they 
had clambered back to office by the aid of 
recreant Liberals, they vacillated, dis- 
playing alternately brutality and feeble- 
ness, and trying to act the part of Bun- 
yan’s famous character, Mr. Facing-both- 
ways. They resisted Mr. Parnell’s pro- 
posals a year ago for the suspension of 
evictions pending an inquiry into a fur- 
ther revision of judicialrents. They have 
not had the courage or the honesty to 
legislate on the lines of the report of the 
Cowper Commission which they ap- 
pointed. On their own Land Bill their 
tactics have been shifty. In August, 
1886, Lord Salisbury said that ‘‘it was 
not honest, and exceedingly inexpedient 
to make any revision of judicial rents.” 
Last April he added that such a proposal 
‘would destroy the very foundations of 
civil society.” In May his Government 
inserted in their bill a clause to effect this 
very object, but it was taken out in June, 
restored and enlarged in July, and again 
abandoned in August. Finally the meas- 
ure was practically ruined by the altera- 
tions made in the Upper House in the in- 
terests of the landlords, who predominate 
there and legislate for themselves. All 
this serves to demonstrate that there is no 
political alchemy by which golden con- 
duct can be transmuted out of leaden in- 
stincts. 

When the Crimes Bill was introduced 
last February, Mr. Gladstone at once stig- 
matized it as a covert attempt to suppress 
public opinion and legitimate agitation. 
He has never changed his line of criticism 
and its correctness is demonstrated by the 
course of events. The Tories have deliber- 
ately set themselves to put down national 
sentiments, by dispersing public meetings 
called to discuss grievances, and by gag- 
ging the press. They have ever tried to 
do this on asmall and tentative scale in 
England. But they are nearly a century 
too late. They succeeded at the close of 
the great European war in, the latter 
part of the reign of George III, in depriv- 
ing the people of England of most of their 
cherished rights and liberties, and in ren- 
dering it penal te express an opinion ad- 
verse to Tory rule. They will not be 
allowed to repeat the experiment. They 
cannot coerce a whole nation. The mid- 
dle and working classes in England, who 
comprise the mass of the voters, are be- 
ginning to perceive the drift of Tory 
policy. Recent bye-elections show that 
the popular tide is steadily rising in favor 
of liberty. The English people will not 
tolerate any attempts to rule Ireland in 
an exceptional manner. A red herring 
was drawn across the track last year, but 
the popular instinct has detected the 
trick. False issues were raised and absurd 
catch-phrases became current as election 
cries. Sonorous syllables often govern 
the unthinking. But though the follow- 
ers of Mr. Gladstone experienced a tempo- 
rary check, they were not disheartened, 
nor have they relaxed their efforts. No 
great reform has been accomplished with- 
out toil and patience. English Liberals 
have been repulsed times without number 
in their attacks upon the citadel of injus- 
tice and oppression; but they have never 
known when they were beaten, nor have 
they ever sounded a retreat. In the pres- 
ent case it is only a question of time, as 
to when Ireland shall have Home Rule. 
The work of political education is being 
carried on, and the result is not uncertain 
or distant, in spite of the croaking chorus 
of Tory jeremiads, which recalls the 
Egyptian plague of frogs. 

Partial justice has been done to Ireland 
in the Catholic Emancipation Act, in the 
abolition of the Irish State Chuach, in 
successive Land Acts and in the wide ex- 
tension of the Parliamentary franchise. 
Home Rule is the crown and the com 
plement of such measures. Of popular 
representation and control in matters of 
local self-government, Ireland has at 
present nothing worthy of the name. All 
authority is centered in Dublin; nomi- 
nally, in the hands of the Lord-Lieutenant 
who is changed with every administra- 
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tion; but really it is vested in the per- 
manent officials, who are mostly English- 
men, and in the various nominated boards, 
such as the Board of Works, the Fisheries 
Board, the Local Government Board and 
the Board of National Education; all of 
which, with half the boards of guardians 
and nearly all the sheriffs are appointed 
by the Dublin castle functionaries. The 
sheriffs select the grand jurors, and these 
with the magistrates,control the enormous 
county expenditure which the taxpayers 
have to provide. The Lord-Lieutenant 
also controls the twenty-two lunatic asy- 
lum districts, and the 30,000 soldiers and 
12,000 armed constables who are main- 
tained at great expense, ostensibly to 
preserve order, but mainly, at the pres- 
ent time, to assist in evictions and in sup- 
pressing public meetings. Every dollar 
of rents collected by military and police 
evictions, costs, on an average, five dol- 
lars; the burden of which falls upon the 
unhappy tax-payers. The unpaid magis- 
trates, 5,055 in number, are appointed in 
Dublin;. 3,185 of them being landlords 
and their agents, and 3,826 being Protest- 
ants, while four-fifths of the population 
are Roman Catholics. All the chief offi- 
cials of Dublin Castle, except one are 
Protestants, as are most of the mem- 
bers of the Privy Council, the judiciary 
the paid resident magistrates and the 
police inspectors. 

Yet, in spite of all that has been said, 
the political outlook is by no means 
gloomy or depressing to the Liberals; nor 
are they surprised or disconcerted by re- 
cent events in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone 
himself is full of hope, energy and cour- 
age, and his example inspires his follow- 
ers. Hehas never faltered, even in the 
darkest day, and he is still confident of 
ultimate and speedy victory. The heart 
of the people is with him, and the cause 
of righteousness is sure to triumph. The 
reign of democracy has set in. By the 
Franchise Act, of 1884, nearly three mil- 
Jions of people were added to th lists of 
voters. These are mostly in the rural dis- 
tricts, and the agricultural laborers are 
rapidly becoming informed on_ political 
questions. They turned the scale in sev- 
eral recent contests, and their voting 
power will be felt more and more. The 
days of family compacts, and of dynastic 
schemes have gone, never to return. The 
people do not intend to continue to sub- 
mit to heavy taxation, so that $150,000,- 
000 may be squandered annually upon the 
army and navy, and $35,000,000 on pen- 
sions, and millions more for the mainte- 
nance of a crowd of useless functionaries, 
Urgent domestic and social reforms have 
to be effected, and the ensuing ten or 
twenty years will assuredly witness 
changes amounting to a revolution. But 
the Irish question must first be settled,and 
it can be settled only in one way. There 
is now no talk about repeal or separa- 
tion, but we must cease to attempt to 
govern Ireland as if it were a crown col- 
ony. Her people have been enfranchised, 
and their articulate electoral voice can- 
not be disregarded, 

NEW YORK CITY. 
THE HISTORIC CHRIST—CONCLU- 
SION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE correspondence columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT have,for several months past, 
contained a seriesof articles from my pen, 
relating to the Biblical history of Christ, 
and published in the following order: 

1. Christ’s Birth. 

2. Christ’s Private Life. 

3. Christ’s Forerunner. 

4. Christ’s Testimony to Himself. 
5. Christ’s Moral Character. 

6. Christ's Sufferings. 

7. Christ’s Miracles. 

8. Christ’s Method of Teaching. 

9. Christ’s Exposition of the Law. 

10. Christ’s Last Passover Week. 

11. Christ’s Last Passover. 

12. Christ in Gethsemane. 

13. Christ’s Trial. 

14. Christ’s Death. 

15. Christ’s Burial. 

16. Christ’s Resurrection. 

17. Christ’s Ascension into Heaven. 

18, Christ’s Return to this World. 





The subject-matter of these articles was 
derived exclusively from the record which 
God has been pleased to give of his Sen, 
especially in the four Gospels, without 
any use of the various treatises upon the 
Life of Christ which have been written by 
uninspired men, This record is the best 
Christology ever written, and the only one 

hat is absolutely authoritative. 

In preparing the articles on the basis of 
this record, I have assumed that the sa- 
cred writings of the New Testament, as 
found in the original manuscripts, like 
those which compose the Old Testament, 
were given by the inspiration of God; that 
these writings have, in copies and trans- 
lations thereof, been preserved, without 
any essential error; and that the English 
version thereof, which is in common use 
among all English-speaking people, con- 
tains nomistake that in any way affects 
the truth of the New Testament history of 
Christ. Purely critical and logical ques- 
tions relating to this assumption I have 
entirely avoided, taking for granted that 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT would ac- 
cept the assumption without any argument 
to prove its truth, and simply endeavor- 
ing. so far as this could be done within 
the limits assigned to myself, to present 
the contents ef God’s record of Christ, 
just as they would strike a person of fair 
intelligence upon a careful and thoughtful 
reading of the same. In aword, I have 
tried to tell the story of Christ as the Bible 
tells it, so far as the facts of that story are 
concerned, and thus bring before the 
reader the historic Christ of the Bible. 

The Christ thus presented to us, though 
never seen by us with our carnal eyes, is, 
nevertheless, a personal reality, with an 
earthly history attached to him from the 
manger tothe cross, and from the cross 
to his ascension into Heaven. Though in 
his human nature, born of the Virgin 
Mary, he, in his higher nature,came down 
from Heaven, and in both natures once 
existed on earth as a person “ in the like- 
ness of men.” He ascended into Heaven 
as a person, and when he shall come again 
to raise the dead, to ‘‘ judge the world in 
righteousness,” and receive his people unto 
himself, he will come as a person, and as 
the same person that he was when visible 
among men. The Bible has but one 
Christ, and that Christ is a person; and 
that person is‘* the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever.” The same Jesus that 
ascended into Heaven, will, in the final 
day, come, ‘in like manner” as he as- 
cended thither. Whether teaching on 
earth, or working a miracles, or hanging 
on the cross, or rising from the dead, or 
ascending into Heaven, or returning again 
to this world, or sitting on the judgment- 
throne, he is a person, always the same 
person, the same Lord Jesus Christ, the 
same in all his relations to God and man, 
unaffected in his identity and attributes 
by change of place or condition. Not 
many Christs under the same name, and 
not successive Christs supplementing 
each other, but one and the same Christ, 
and that Christ a personal reality—such 
is the Christ that is the center and 
the theme of the Gospel narrative. We 
cannot too strongly or too often state this 
thought to our minds. It lies at the bot- 
of the whole Biblical description of 
Christ, 

It has pleased God to give us an inspired 
history of this Christ, in what he said, 
did, and suffered when in the flesh on 
earth, and, in general outline, a revela- 
tion of the same Christ as he is and forever 
will be in Heaven. Both the history and 
the revelation are intended for our learn- 
ing. Though we never saw Christ in the 
flesh, yet we may make a personal ac- 
quaintance with him, and love him and 
believe on him as if we had seen him. All 
that is necessary to form this acquaint- 
ance, and rejoice in the hallowed privj- 
lege, is devoutly to read, study and be- 
lieve what the Bible says about him, and 
then trust and serve him as required in 
that Book. We shall then know Christ, 
and he will know us as his friends, and be 
our friend and Saviour forever. We 
shall then be able to adopt the language 
of Paul, and say with him: ‘“‘ ForI know 
whom I have believed, and am _ persuad- 
ed that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against that 





day.” We sball be in the spiritual state 
which Peter thus describes: ‘‘Whom hav- 
ing not seen, ye love; in whom, though 
now ye see him not, yet believing, ye re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory, receiving the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of your souls.” Christ 
will be to us far more than a mere name, 
and more than an undefined and misty am- 
biguity. He willbe to us a personal re- 
ality, as truly as any friend we ever loved 
and cherished; and, unlike our earthly 
friends, he will be a friend whom we can 
never lose. We shall have a Christ to 
think of, a Christ to love and serve while 
living, anda Christ to trust and in whom 
to hope when dying. Christ will be in us 
as the object of faith and ‘“‘the hope of 
glory.” When he shall appear, then shall 
we ‘‘also appear with him in glory.” 

The great difficulty with far too many 
Christians consists in the fact that they 
have never made the Bible Christ the sub- 
jectof earnest and careful study. The 
name they know and often mention; but 
the person they do not know as they 
might and would know with such study. 
They have some ideas about the great and 
good Being to whom the name is at- 
tached; but they have never taken the 
pains to make themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the revealed history of that 
Being. They may have knowledge 
enough to believe unto salvation; but 
they have not followed Peter’s direction 
to grow in ‘ the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Their stock 
of ideas is limited; and even the ideas 
they have exist in a vague and indefi- 
nite form. Put them to the quotation of 
the sayings of Christ, and there are but 
few of them that they can repeat. Ask 
them to tell in detail what Christ did 
when on earth, and the scantiness of their 
information at once appears. They can- 
not tell the story of Christ, except in the 
most general and indefinite manner. The 
term ‘‘Christ” is not ,in their apprehen- 
sions, enlarged and expanded into any- 
thing like its full meaning. All this is 
due to the fact that it is not their habit to 
cultivate the knowledge of Christ. Many 
of them know far more about the life of 
Washington or of General Grant than 
they do about that of their Saviour. 

The main object of the series of articles, 
of which the present one is the last, has 
been to sketch the story of Christ as given 
in the four Gospels, so that the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT, if reading the articles, 
would have their attention called to the 
contents of this story; and if I have suc- 
ceeded in attaining this result, then I 
have gained the object had in view in 
the outset. I am of the opinion that if 
the Christian pulpit would devote itself 
much more largely to the work of preach- 


ing Christ in this sense, it would do more 


good to the souls of men. Christ as he 
lived, taught, acted and suffered when on 
earth, and as he now lives, and acts and 
reigns in Heaven, is the one being whom 
men most need to know; and it should be 
the earnest effort of those who preach 
his Gospel, to give to men this knowledge 
as they find it in the Bible. That minis- 
ter is the best preacher who most effect- 
ively preaches Christ and him crucified. 
This is what the apostles did, and what 
every minister should do with all the 
powers of his head and all the zeal of his 
heart. The ministry that deals mainly 
withthe incidents of the passing hour, 
that by oddities and eccentricities courts 
the applause of the thoughtless crowd, and 
that radically fails to set Christ before 
the people in the wonders of his being, 
and the wonders of his life, is false 
to its own profession. It is not in practice 
what in theory it claims to be. It claims 
to be a Gospel ministry; but it does not 
preach the Gospel as the Bible reveals it. 
The Christ of the Gospel is left in the 
background as a virtually antiquated and 
bygone theme that is practically out of 
date, and that must give place to thecur- 
rent topics that happen to be floating 
through the public mind. That surely is 
not preaching the Gospel in the sense in 
which the apostles preached it. They told 
the story of Christ wherever they went, 
and to whomsoever they spoke. 

Let it never be forgotten that this story, 
while one of the most surpassing interest 





in its contents, is itself the basis of the 
whole doctrine of Christ and the whole 
doctrine of salvation by him. The relig- 
ous system of Christianity, so-called after 
his name, is simply Christ in himself, in 
his attributes, in his work, in his history 
on earth and in Heaven. There is nothing 
of it outside of him, and independently 
of him, Take him out of the system and 
there is nothing left on which to build 
the Gospel doctrine of salvation by him. 
The sufferings and death of Christ, for ex- 
ample, considered as facts in his earthly 
life, lie at the basis of that atonement for 
sin and sinners which he thereby made, 
and through which God can * be just 
and the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus.” Detach his sufferings and 
death from the plan of salvation, and 
there is no plan of salvation revealed in 
the Bible. So, also,the resurrection of 
Christ is simply Christ himself rising from 
the dead; and this is a fundamental fact 
in the system of Christianity. We can 
detach the Platonic philosophy from 
Plato, and judge of it independently of 
him; but we cannot detach Christianity 
from Christ, and have anything left in 
the former that is efficacious to save the 
soul. Heis the very essence and life of 
the system; and hence the system is what 
it is, because he is what he is, deriving 
ail its importance and all its power from 
him. 

Let us then make the historic Christ, 
the Jesus of Nazareth, the.Son of Man, 
the Son of God, the great Immanuel, our 
daily study. Let us never become weary 
of the study. Let meditation upon him 
never cease. Let no fact connected with 
him lose its interest to our hearts. Keep 
him before the mind. Think of him as 
he was on earth, and as he is in Heaven. 
Commune with him. Speak to him. 
Hear him in bis Word. Believe him in his 
promise. Hope in him. Be grateful to 
him, and love him. Serve him. Make 
sacrifices for him. If need be, die for 
him. Let him occupy the head and warm 
the heart; and, ‘‘joy unspeakable and 
full of glory’ will be the consequence. 
Christ will then be more to us than all 
the world besides. For us to live will 
then be Christ, and to die will be gain. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BY EDWARD W. GILMAN, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN B'BLE SOCTETY, 





In THE INDEPENDENT for September 
22d Dr. Howard Osgood discussed the 
relation of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society to the Baptists, and charged that 
Society with dishonesty, double dealing 
and ‘‘ persistent hypocrisy,” continued 
through a period of fifty years. The 
American Bible Society comesin for a 
share of his reproach, though tempered 
by his thanks to God “ for the great bless- 
ings they have brought and shall bring 
to the world. But,” he adds ** until they 
remove some beams we prefer other ocu- 
lists.” 

In this case, asI proceed toshow, some 
at least of the beams in the doctor’s eyes 
are of such a size that he can readily re- 
move them himself, without consulting 
a professional oculist. 

I. Here isthe first beam, described with 
great minuteness of detail: 

“The British Bible Society on July ist, 
1833, declared its purpose to aidno versions 
where baptizo was translated ‘dip,’ be- 
cause that constituted a sectarian version 
In 1835 the American Bible Society passed 
asimilar resolution.” 

Neither on the 1st of July, 1833, nor 
at any other time, did the British Society 
declare that purpose; nor is it true that 
in 1835 the American Society passed a 
similar resolution. 

The action of the British Society was on 
a concrete case, and not general; its form 
was that of offering aid and not of re- 
fusing it; its spirit was conciliatory and 
not harsh; it said nothing whatever about 
dipping, and it made no declaration about 
what it would or would notdo in respect 
to any other version than the Bengalee. 

This was the resolution of July 22d, 
1833: 
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“That this Committee will cheerfully ag- 
ford assistance to the missionaries connect- 
ed with the Baptist Missionary Society, pro- 
vided the Greek terms relating to baptism 
be rendered either according to the princi- 
ple adopted by the translators of the author- 
ized English version, by a word derived 
from the original, or by such terms as may 
be considered unobjectionable by the other 
denominations of Christians composing the 
Bible Society.” 

The resolution of the American Bible 
Society in 1836 was in more general terms. 
The point at issue,was a principle. It did 
not involve the refusal of any request of 
the Baptists, for as a denomination they 
It did not involve the 
condemnation of any version for which 
they were asking the sanction of 
the Board, for they presented no 
such version for indorsement. It 
did not involve any discrimination be- 
tween Baptists and other denominations, 
for the same principle was made applica- 
ble to all, and has been applied impar- 
tilly to all. 

Two years after the British Society had 
made the above offer to aid the Bengalee 
Testament, a letter of inquiry was ad- 
dressed to the American Bible Society by 
Mr. Packard, of the American Sunday- 
school Union, asking whether the Board 
would consider it within their province 
to aid in circulating the Scripture in Ben- 
gal by an appropriation for printing the 
Bengalee version prepared by certain 
British missionaries ‘‘ on the same princi- 
ples as the Burmese version,” which the 
Society was already patronizing. It was 
this inquiry which led to a careful study 
of the situation,and tothe adoption in 
February, 1836, of the following resolu- 
tion prepared by Dr. Milnor, with modi- 
fications suggested by Dr. Sharp, and 
heartily approved by Dr. Wayland. 


made no request. 


“That in appropriating money for the 
translating, printing or distributing of the 
sacred Scriptures in foreign languages, the 
managers feel at liberty to encourage only 
such versions as conform in the principles 
of their translation to the common Eng- 
lish version, at least so far that all religious 
denominations represented in this Society 
can consistently use and circulate said ver- 
sions in their several schools and commu- 
nities.” 

This resolution certainly did not declare 
a purpose to aid no version where baptizo 
was translated “dip,” but left the So- 
ciety equally free with the British Society 
to accept that rendering whenever a ver- 
sion containing it could be used and circu- 
lated by all the denominations represented 
in the Society. 

If. A foundation is laid for a charge 
against the British Society of departing 
from its principles in its successive edi- 
tions of the Hebrew New Testament, by 
the statement that ‘‘in 1813-17 the Brit- 
ish Bible Society published a translation 
of the New Testament into Hebrew, made 
under their supervision,” in which the 
word baptizo was transliterated. . But as 
it happens, this version was neither made 
under the Bible Society’s supervision, nor 
published by it, but by the London Socie- 
ty for the conversion of the Jews. Dr. 
Osgood says: 

‘In 1837 and 38, that is, four years after 
cutting off all Baptist versions with 
‘dip’ as ‘sectarian,’ and insisting that 
Baptists should either use a neutral word 
or transliterate baptizo, the British Society 
engaged Drs. M’Caul and Reichardt, their 
own missionaries and good Hebrew schol- 
ars, to revise their Hebrew New Testa- 
ment,”’ 

Wrong again! the version prepared by 
M’Caul, Alexander, Reichardt and Hoga 
was made for the London Society for the 
Jews and not for the Bible Society. 


‘Another edition, revised by Reichardt 
and Biesenthal, employed by the British 
Society for this very purpose, was issued in 
1866, after a ten years’ labor.”’ 

In respect to this statement I have only 
ihe negative evidence that I find no men- 
tion of the fact in any of the Society’s re- 
ports for that period. 

Ill. He further says: 

“For all these fifty years they have 
been declaring and now declare to Baptists 
that the presence of ‘dip’ for baptizo so 
‘sectarianizes’ any version that the Bible 
Society would leave the heathen without a 
Bible rather than circulate it.” 





This is not true of either of the societies 
referred to. Neither of them has so de- 
clared. The statement does not repregent 
their attitude. Their formal resolutions 
and the official explanation of those reso- 
lutions forbid putting such a construction 
on their words. 

The statement isno nearer the truth 
than if one should say that ‘for fifty 
years the Baptists have heen declaring to 
the world that the transfer of the word 
baptizo in any version, or its translation 
by a term designating the rite rather than 
the mode of performing the rite, so sec- 
tarianizes the version that the Baptists 


‘would leave the heathen without a Bible 


rather than circulate it.” 
IV. He further says: 


“The British Bible Society thrust out 
Carey the year before his death. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society thrust out Judson, and 
with these all Baptists. We have never 
troubled their doors since this exclusion. If 
they cannot, in an honorable, straight-for- 
ward way, initiate dealings with Baptists, 
we want no dealings with them.”’ 

If by *‘ troubling their doors” is meant 
bitter assault and criticism through half 
acentury, there has been no lack of it. 
If it means application for aid and will- 
ingness to receive appropriations, dis- 
counts and grants, records and corre- 
spondence show that there has been no 
lack of that. Possibly it meant co-oper- 
ation; of that there has indeed been less 
than one could desire. The presence and 
sympathy of such men as Williams and 
Bishop and Sheldon and Cutting in the 
Board of Managers and on its committees 
have always been welcome; but they have 
never been regarded as ‘‘troubling the 
doors,” and many more such men would 
at any time have been welcome; would be 
welcome now, 

Statements and representations like 
these do not make it any easier to find 
common ground on which the Baptists as 
a denomination can unite with others in 
doing the Bible work of the world; but 
for the present we join heartily with Dr. 
Osgood in thanks to God for the great 
blessings which the Bible Societies have 
brought and are bringing to the world. 

New YORK CrTy. 


* fie Sats, . 


THE LATE IMPROVEMENTS AT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 


THE National Gallery is at last, as regards 
its interior, a worthy receptacle for the 
treasures of art which it contains. The 
rooms recently thrown open to the public 
leave nothing to be desired on the score of 
mingled richness and sobriety of effect, and 
the new central staircase is not less admir- 
able for its design and proportions than it 
is delightful to the eye by reason of the ma- 
terials employed in its constructicn—mar- 
bles of the most varied and beautiful hues, 
judiciously relieved by occasional masses of 
pure white. It is true that the meanness 
and poverty of the exterior become, by con- 
trast, nore contempible than ever. No alter- 
ations have here been made, and, indeed, no 
partial alterations, however ingenious, would 
be worth the pains of attempting where un- 
sightliness and impropriety are the all- 
pervading characteristics. In comparison, 
however, with the interior, the outside is 
not, perhaps, of the first importance, and the 
interior must at length be confessed a not 
unworthy setting for the pictures, which, 
‘like to rich and various gems,’’ adorn the 
walls. 

As ifits pillars of colored marble, its white 
Corinthian capitals, its pavement of mosaic, 
were not attractions sufficient, the walls of 
the grand staircase are hung with paintings, 
of which one, as a recent acquisition, de- 
mands attention. This is a large and im- 
portant oil-painting by Henry Fuseli, the 
only example of that talented but eccentric 
artist in the National Collection. The sub- 
ject is taken from the episode of Titania and 
Bottom the Weaver in the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and the painting was exe- 
cuted in the year 1786, for Alderman Boy- 
dell’s “‘Shakespeare Gallery.”” With all his 
classical tastes and acquirements Fuseli 
seems to have been always a Goth at heart; 
a spirit of grotesqueness and extravagance 
is continually apparent in his works, and 
sometimes gives rise to the strangest incon- 
gruities. In the present instance, however, 
this Gothic grotesqueness is justified by the 





subject. “rhe “translated” Bottom sits on 
the ground in the center of the composition. 
Titania, a graceful nude figure, standing by 
and caressing him. She is represented of a 
size somewhat less than that of life, yet not 
so reduced as to render the disproportion 
excessive between her and her “‘ gentle joy.” 
The other fairies, who stand, sit, or float in 
the air around, are of various sizes, from 
that of their queen downward, the smallest 
being not above fouror five inches in hight; 
and the fancy displayed in their design is of 
a very whimsical character. For instance, 
behind the central group stand two female 
figures, grave as duennas, upright and rigid 
as statues, equipped in the full costume of 
Fuseli’s own period, their heads decorated 
with coiffures of feathers. A floating figure 
on the left of the picture wears a modern 
straw hat with a blue ribbon, while on the 
right a girl in classical attire holds bya 
cord a black-mantled creature which, by its 
size and attitude, suggests the monkey of an 
itinerant musician, and by its countenance 
and long white beard the portraits of the 
late Mr. Charles Darwin. Master Peas- 
blossom stands upon Bottom’s shoulder, and 
scratches his “fair, large ears.”” On the 
whole it may be said that there is more of 
caprice than of imagination in this extraor- 
dinary work. It is, nevertheless, an inter- 
esting and fine example of the artist. There 
are considerable grace and elegance in some 
of the figures, the execution is broad and 
masterly, the tone admirable, and the col- 
oring, though restricted in range, warm, 
pleasing, and entirely harmonious. 

Another newly acquired work, by a paint- 
er previously unrepresented in the gallery, 
is the portrait of Samuel Scott the Marine 
Painter, by Thomas Hudson. Hudson is 
now only remembered as the master of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The high reputation 
which he enjoyed until his fame was ob- 
scured by that of his illustrious pupil, as 
the feeble light of a candle is unperceived 
in the full glare of the sun, can only be 
accounted for by the fact that in his day art 
in England had fallen to so low a level that 
any further depression must have been 
equivalent to total extinction. Yet, medi- 
ocre as he was, even Hudson has perhaps 
been underrated. This portrait of Samuel 
Scott is surely entitled to be ranked asa 
respectable performance. It gives one the 
impression of a faithful likeness, is capably 
painted, and by no means unpleasing in 
tone and color. The old marine painter, 
and friend of Hogarth, is depicted leaning 
upon the back of a chair; in his hand isa 
study of shipping, and his wigless head is 
covered with a cap of brilliant blue. The 
picture represents a phase of English art, 
and for this reason, as well as on account of 
Hudson’s connection with Reynolds, it is an 
interesting acquisition. 

Three fine paintings by Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds, the property of the Dilettante Socie- 
ty, are now temporarily deposited in the 
National Gallery. One is the artist’s own 
portrait, treated, perhaps, with a little too 
much of the poet’s frenzy, with flowing 
drapery, and hair blown about by the wind, 
instead of the sober periwig in which he ap- 
peared to contemporaries; yet none the less 
superb in execution and in coloring. The 
other two paintings are portrait-groups of 
members of the Dilettante Society, and are 
described in Malone’s list as being *‘in the 
manner of Paul Veronese.’’ Reynolds, in 
fact, admitted that he had Veronese in 
view in designing these magnificent pieces, 
in which the grouping of the figures, the 
masterly freedom of handling, and the rich- 
ness of color, are fully worthy of the great 
Venetian at his best. There is, however, 
in these pictures no servile imitation of 
Veronese; we feel the influence of the mas- 
ter acting upon a mind of equal strength 
and originality, but the individuality of 
Reynolds is everywhere apparent, and in 
the treatment of the faces we recognize that 
keen insight into character which he pos- 
sessed perhaps beyond any other painter of 
portraits. 

An admirable portrait by Opie, of Wil- 
liam Godwin, the author, and an interest- 
ing likeness of David Garrick, by Zoffany, 
must be added to our list of recently ac- 
quired examples of the earlier English 
school. But two paintings of later date de- 
mand also a few words of notice. These are 
“The Annunciation,” by D. G. Rossetti, and 
“The Vagrants,’’ by Frederick Walker. 
The former is one of Rossetti’s earliest pro- 
ductions, painted when he was not much 


‘above twenty years of age. It is rather char- 


acteristic of the pre-Raphaelite school in 
general than of Rossetti’s remarkable indi- 
viduality, and is entirely free from the ex- 
cesses which disfigure his later work. The 
execution is that of a student, careful and 
refined, and the sentiment is pure and 
sweet. Mary, who is clad in white drapery, 
has half raised herself upon her scanty 





couch, and listens, awed yet unsurprised, to 
the salutation of Gabriel, who, also, robed 
in white, remains erect above the ground by 
the foot of the couch, a pale yellow flame 
playing about his feet. The countenance 
of the Virgin is thoughtful, though scarcely 
beautiful, and such charm as the picture pos- 
sesses must be ascribed rather to the ear- 
nest and devout sentiment expressed in it, 
than to any unusual merit as a work of art. 
As an early and characteristic example of a 
school which has played so considerable a 
part in the development of modern British 
art, it was certainly well worthy of acquisi- 
tion by the National Gallery. Icannot say 
as much for “‘ The Vagrants.’’ Granting a 
necessity for the nation’s possessing a work 
by Frederick Walker, it is doubtful if a 
better selection could have been made. But 
where was the necessity for selecting one at 
all? Walker was a fourth or fifth-rate paint- 
er, of some originality; his execution was 
dry and amateurish, his coloring sickly, and 
his sentiment morbid and effeminate. His 
picture of ‘“‘ The Vagrants’’ would certainly 
occupy a respectable position in an average 
Academy Exhibition, but in the National 
Gallery, and in the company of chefs- 
d’ceuvre by the greatest masters of paint- 
ing. it cannot but appear totally out of 
place. 

The collection of paintings by the early 
Italian masters in the National Gallery is 
now remarkably complete and extensive, 
having been enriched, during the last few 
years, by the addition of many important and 
interesting works. <A curious little piece by 
Giovanni Bellini, entitled ‘‘ The Blood of 
the Redeemer,” has been recently purchased. 
Christ is shown standing in a paved court, 
of which the low walls are adorned with 
classical bas-reliefs of figures offering sac- 
rifice. He supports the cross, on which is 
hung the crown of thorns, and kneeling by 
him is a quaint little angel who receives in 
a vase the blood which pours from the 
wound in Christ’s side. The background 
consists of a hilly landscape, with aglimpse 
of blue sea in* the far distance. An impor- 
tant example of Domenico Veneziano has 
been presented by the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarras. Domenico was one of the first 
in Italy® practice the art of oil-painting, 
in his time a secret jealously guarded by the 
few initiate. The story of his tragic end is 
well known: an envious rival, Andrea di 
Castagno, having, by a show of friendship, 
obtained from him the knowledge of this se- 
cret, consummated his treachery by stabbing 
to the heart the unfortunate painter, in the 
year 1461. The picture presented by the 
Earl of Crawford is in tempera, and its sub- 
ject is the Madonna and Child. Not the 
woman whose maternal love the artists of 
a later date delighted to dwell upon, but the 
Virgin Goddess, the Queen of Heaven, has 
the painter here endeavored to delineate. 
Her expression is cold and stately; her Son, 
with solemn countenance, raising his hand 
to bless, is but in figure achild. The color- 
ing is rich, but dark and sober, as accords 
with the grave dignity of the conception. 
By a less known painter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—Ercole di Roberto Grandi we have a 
small picture of “ The Israelites gathering 
Manna in the Wilderness,’ which is chiefly 
remarkable for the exceeding beauty and 
brilliancy of its coloring, the blue of the sky 
gleaming like enamel of Limoges. 

Among the other paintings newly pur- 
chased or presented, there is yet one which 
claims our attention, as of superior impor- 
tance. This is a fine portrait, instinct with 
dignity and quiet power, by Gentile Bellini, 
the brother of the more famous Giovanni. 
It is the more welcome as the Nation had 
hitherto possessed no example of this mas- 
ter. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Biblical Research. 


THE HEBREW CONCEPTION OF THE 
LOWER WORLD. 


BY J. A. PAINE, PH.D. 


THE Hebrews in Olden times, perceiving 
quite as clearly as we that whichsoever way 
the feet may turn, they came at length to 
the shore of the sea, conceived of the land 
as surrounded by the waters of a great 
ocean. Then, they inferred that the body of 
the earth must be an immense disk, like 
unto an island, floating upon the bosom of 
this ocean, whose waters, accordingly, ex- 
tended and joined subterraneously. Thus 
David sings: 

“The earth isthe Lord’s .. . 
For He hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods.” 
—Ps. xxiv, 2. 
And the Psalmist: 
“ To Him that stretched out the earth above the 
waters: 
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For his mercy endureth forever.” 
—Ps. cxxxvi, 6. 

The same conception is reflected in the di- 
vine command: 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
mage, or likeness of anythingthatis ... in 
the water under the earth.” 
Beneath this earth was the 
place, shedl: 


“ But if the Lord maxe a new thing, and the 
earth open her mouth, and swallow them up, 
and they go down quick to she6él.”—Num. xvi, 
30. 

It is deeper than sheédl, what canst thou 

know?”—Job xi, 8. 


A place of darkness: 


* Before I go whence I shall not return, 
Even to the land of darkness and the shadow 
of death, 
A land of darkness, as darkness itself; 
And of the shadow of death, without any or- 
der, 
And where the light is as darkness,” 
—Job x, 21, 22. 
Guarded by, and entered through, gates: 
“T said, In the meridian of my days 
I shall enter the gates of shedl.” 
—Isa. xxxviii, 10. 


* hollow” 


Secured by bars: 
“They shall go down tothe bars of shedl, 
When our rest together is in the dust.” 
—Job xvii, 16. 
Provided with valleys or very deep parts: 

“ But he knoweth not that the dead are there; 

and that her guests are in the depths of shedél.” 
—Prov. ix, 18. 

The destiny of all the living: 

** For I know that Thou wilt bring me to death, 

And to the house appointed for all living.” 

—Job xxx, 23. 
And this abode of the dead lay as far down 
as the subterranean waters first above men- 
tioned: 
“They that are deceased tremble beneath the 
waters, 

And the inhabitants thereof: 

Sheél is naked before Him.” —Job xxvi, 5, 6. 
Bildad had answered touching the heavens, 
the moon, the stars, the light, the high places 
of earth; Job shows how God’s dominion 
reaches the deepest places of earth, where 
reside the dead, for whom in this passage 
the Hebrew word rephaim is chosen, the 
name of an extinct race of giants, but occa- 
sionally representing the shades of the de- 
parted. They who are no longer on the 
earth abide under the earth, beneath the 
waters,’or their upper portion, in the waters 
that circumscribe and underlie the land; yet 
even there in shedl God’s power reaches 
them, rouses them, causes them to tremble 
or writhe, convulses them, afarin the depths 
of the ocean, also peopled by the natural in- 
habitants of the sea belonging to the ani- 
mal kingdom, shells, fishes, marine mon- 
sters. 

In the initial number of Scribner’s Maga- 


zine, Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward describes a seal-_ 


cylinder of green jasper which he had ac- 
quired in Baghdad, and which he estimates 
to date from 2000 B.c. Its impression re- 
veals a very singular scene. Four human 
personages in a row are approaching a deity 
sitting on athrone. The last, clad by a long 
dress, raises one arm or hand in veneration, 
and in the other carries an animal, 
apparently a kid, for sacrifice. The next 
person, also clothed in a long robe, carries 
in one hand a mace-like club or staff, and 
use3 the other vigorously to push along the 
third of the series—the one evidently an ap- 
parition, the other plainly a culprit urged 
onward reluctant as if for judgment and 
sentence. The third, or lagging prisoner, 
is a curious specimen—as to his head, arms, 
and body a man, but a bird as to his limbs 
conspicuously draped in feathers and plum- 
age. On the other side he is led, or rather 
dragged. into the immediate presence of the 
deity by the fourth human personage, a 
second apparition, who raises his free hand 
in reverential homage toward the god. And 
the god is the most peculiar of all. Upon 
his head he wears a treble tiara, from be- 
neath which depends backward a remark- 
ably large ball of hair. His shoulders are 
protected by a double cape, while an ample 
flounced garment falls to his ankles. His 
most striking decoration, however, appears 
in two streams of water, springing from his 
waist, and flowing in wavy cuives, one be- 
hind upon the platform, the other in front, 
over his lap or knees, and falling at his feet. 
While upon the background above, in front 
of the king, and below behind the half-man, 
half-bird, fishes are delineatvd, showing that 
the whole performance is going on under 
water. Hence the deity must be Hea, the 
god of the waters of the lower world. Or, 
in the exact words of Dr. Ward, 

“ The god is on the throne of judgment. The 
‘soul of the dead is brought before him for de- 
cision. The leading figure performs the duty of 


Mercury, or psychopomp, in presenting the dead 
before the tribunal in Hades.” 





To this manifestly correct interpretation 
Mr. Thomas Tyler, in a late number of the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record, brings a 
confirmatory reference : 


“There is evidence pointing to the conclusion 
that the Babylonians regarded all souls as pos- 
sessing, when disembodied, a semi-birdlike 
character—a conception agreeing indeed, sub- 
stantially with what is to be seen on Egyptian 
paintings—and it is this conception which is 
portrayed on the seal. In proof of the assertion 
just made, the reader may “be referred to the 
tenth line in the ‘Descent of [shtar ’: * Clothed 
also, like birds [in] a dress of feathers.’ Here 
the quasi-birdlike character of the soul comes 
out with sufficient clearness. Dr. Ward's 
seal, then, may be taken as representing the 
disembodied sonl as brought before the Baby- 
lonian Minos. The attendant next to the judge 
is apparently listening to the delivery of the 
judgment, which would seem to include a casti- 
gation witha stick or similar instrument in the 
hand of the attendant, and behind the back of 
the unfortunate soul. How severe is the sen- 
tence is seen from the shrinking away of the 
soul, and from the position of its hands. 

“The Babylonian conception of human im- 
mortality has an important relation to the ques- 
tion, formerly a good deal disputed, as to the be- 
lief of the Hebrews in earlier times concerning a 
future retribution. But, apart from this general 
reference, there is one obscure passage of the 
Old Testament on which Dr. Ward’s seal sheds 
a new and unexpected light, that of Job xxvi 
5 [last above quoted]. It would seem not unlike- 
ly that the author of the Book of Job had in 
view. when he wrote this verse, just such a 
scene as that depicted on Dr. Ward’s seal 
where the judgment is taking place, * beneath 
the waters,’ whose ‘inhabitants’ are repre- 
sented by fishes. The * writhing’ or ‘ trembling’ 
is entirely suitable to the unhappy position of 
the soul shrinking from the judge, and about to 
receive severe punishment.” 

Dr. Ward adds that at least eight cylin- 
ders are in existen¢e having this scene en- 
graved upon them, five of which are in his 
possession. The latter, he judges, all came 
from Southern Babylonia, and resemble 
one another so much that they might well 
have come from the same workshop. Such 
little points as the identical form of the 
deity’s seat or throne, indicate more than a 
common school of art. Menant infers from 
the head-dress of the culprit-soul that they 
all belong to the school of tne city of Erech. 








Sanitary. 
MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE. 


Ir is very properly recognized that the 
study of parasitic diseases forms one of the 
most important departments in thestudy of 
the causes and courses of diseases. Cobbold 
and others long ago, studied those that are 
purely animal. These have been largely 
added to since the itch insect was first dis- 
covered. We now number over seventy of 
such diseases of which that from trichine 
is in some respects most to bedreaded. The 
excellent classifications and descriptions 
which have been given in these have greatly 
added to facility of diagnosis. 

But when we pass from these animal para- 
sites to study all the variediorms of plant 
life that have to do with disease, we are in 
an infinitesimal world that baffles the skill 
of many an investigator. In no field of in- 
vestigation in the range of modern science 
has it been so often necessary to unlearn 
what was supposed to have been settled. It 
is asif a new world had been discovered from 
which a new Flora had been evolved and 
in its tangled and ephemeral growths of 
minutest and changing forms, it is not sur- 
prising that there should be some confusion. 
It is well now and then to look over the field, 
both in order to know where real progress 
has been made as also to find wherein we 
may have been mistaken. This is all the 
more important, because bacterial hypothe- 
sis have become a staple commodity, and 
earth and air and sky are being filled 
with all forms of supposed life as account- 
ing for disease. That myriad forms of this 
life abound and that it has very important 
relations to all of the activities of the world 
about us cannot be denied. 

But we have been slow to recognize that 
this lower life was intended to be conserva- 
tive of the higher life, and that in the main 
itisso. The bacteria of disease are as un- 
natural as disease itself. Recently we have 
come to appreciate that every healthy organ 
of the body is supplied with something of 
this kind of vital product and that digestion 
itself cannot go on without the digestive 
vegetative life. Microbes are not only in the 
mouth, but throughout all of the intesti- 
nal tract. M. Vignal has recently compared 
the action of some ofthem. He found that 
seven of them ina certain space dissolved 
albumen, while five of them caused it to 
to swell and become transparent; nine of 
the micro-organisms could dissolve gluten, 
seven coagulated milk, six dissolved casein, 
while three transformed starch into dex- 








trine, and no less anumber than nine trans 
formed lactose into lactic acid. Seven in- 
verted crystallized sugar, and seven fer- 
mented glucose with the production. of al- 
cohol. Among these micro-organisms six 
resisted for twenty-four hours the action of 
the gastric juice. Such a catalogue, just in 
one spot and all of it infinitesimal life, 
shows what a world of mystery we are work- 
ing in, and may make us very cautious as 
to arriving at our deductions, Yet we hear 
of thisone or that one who has discovered 
the precise microphyte that causes this or 
that disease and is prepared to deal with the 
disease on this basis alone. 

The fact is that while there are a very few 
diseases in which the presence of a particu- 
lar form seems valuable as an aid to diag- 
nosis, no respectable number of physicians 
have settled upon these as the absolute 
cause of the disease, unless it be in anthrax 
in which the organism invades the blood. 
A recent German authority has well said: 
“One must admit that our knowledge of 
the conditions of life for the micro-parisiti- 
cal forms notwithstanding the most zeal- 
ous labors in this field of medicine are by 
no means so advanced that we can give a 
satisfactory and comprehensive judgment 
concerning their action in the living organ- 
ism in which the relations are so exceeding- 
ly complicated.”’ It is not enough to know 
that a particular organism is to be found in 
a disease. Weare not yet certain as to any 
distinctions between the harmless and harm- 
ful bacteria or whether or not the one can 
be changed into the other. We hear of 
microscopists counting the number to be 
found in a drop of water and then present- 
ing this as a test ofits purity. But the fact 
is that we do not know but that the water 
is purified by the presence of some of them. 
We have not arrived yet atthe point at 
which we can interpret the significance of 
the numerical result of cultures. 

It is well to warn the general public as 
well as some neophytes in investigation 
that while this kind of investigation is go- 
ing on, we need to be slow in making con- 
clusions therefrom. We are at present 
only collecting and testing apparent facts 
and comparing chemical, medical and bac- 
terial knowledge and are not to assume the 
mere presence of forms of this minute life 
as proof of this or that disease. We may 
be in the region of great and important 
facts, but in a true philosophic spirit we are 
to hold them under survey until new knowl- 
edge and greater experience shall satisfy 
us as to their meaning. 








Science. 


It has long been a subject of discus- 
sion in agricultural or horticultural circles 
whether any injury results to peas from the 
pea-weevil—Bruchus pisi. This weevil de- 
posits its egg in the young pea, and when 
the planter is about to sow his peas he finds 
holesin them from which the insect has 
emerged. The larve does not seem often 
to eat the plumule, or radicle, but only the 
material that forms the cotyledons. The 
wormy peas have been carefully selected 
and sown by themselves. They all, or near- 
ly all, grow, and hence it has come to be 
accepted that a wormy pea is as good as a 
whole one. Still the question is a fair one, 
What good is a cotyledon to the peu if the 
plants grow as well without as with it? Mr. 
Theodore Wood, in the Proceedings of the 
London Entomological Society, has been 
experimenting with the bean, when injured 
bya related weevil—Bruchus granarius. 
He finds, asin the other case, that the perfor- 
ated seeds seem to grow as well as the 
others, but that the ill effects of the insect 
attacks appear in after life. The flowers 
are few; and the plant often dies before pro- 
ducing any flowers at all. It seems probable 
that the weakness of the plants in Mr. 
Wood’s experiments may have been due to 
some other canse than the early loss of the 
cotyledons. One can hardly conceive how a 
plant when once it gets roots of its own to 
feed with, could not in time overcome the 
early check which one might suppose would 
follow from the deprivation. Still the mat- 
ter is one of immense practical importance 
as well as of scientific interest, and the re- 
sults of any intelligently conducted experi- 
ments are worth placing on record. 


....It is contended that some plants have 
a purifying tendency on water, and that one 
may know whether water is _ perfectly 
wholesome by the kind of plant that wiil 
grow init. Thus, water-cress is said to be 
an absolute purifier of water. No doubt 
plants feed on much matter in water that 
would be a detriment to its drinking char- 
acter, andin this sense is a purifier; and 
probably all water would be benefited by 
having water plants growing therein. In- 

















deed the water of the Schuylkill River, 
which furnishes Philadelphia with its 
drinking water, and which, aside from its 
occasionally muddy character for want of 
more storage basins is considered as among 
the best city water in the world, is believed 
to be aided in this by the immense quantity 
of aquatic vegetation that grows on its 
muddy bottom. Still the water-cress is 
probably more a coincidence with good 
water than a cause of it. It only thrives at 
a very low temperature, such as is given off 
by water just issuing from the earth: 
Water is always pure then—it is spring 
water and would »be pure whether the 
water-cress was there or not. The duck- 
weed’s (Lemna) presence is looked on as an 
indication of water unft to drink. This 
plant requires more heat, and it may be 
warmth which spoils the water and makes 
the duckweed grow. 


...-A remarkable case of suspended 
growth-power is recorded by Dr. Maxwell 
J. Masters, of London. A tree of the com- 
mon Ailanthus was cut down, and the stump 
buried just below the surface. Growth 
appeared, ten years certainly, probably fif- 
teen years after, though there had been no 
sign of vegetation in the intervening period, 
The fact is of great importance in connec- 
tion with the maintenance of life in vegeta- 
tion for long periods under glaciers. In the 
“Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia for 1884,” good 
reasons are given for the belief that plants 
covered by ice in Alaska for over one hun- 
dred years, still kept alive and grew after 
the ice-sheet was removed. The mainte-« 
nance of life in ailanthus roots ten years 
without growing, so near circumstances 
favorahle to growth, is a. greater feat of 
Nature than the retention of life for 100 
years under the low temperature beneath a 
glacier. 


....Under the old doctrine that nothing 
but liquid could pass through cell walls, 
and by the endosmotic process, it was diffi- 
cult to conceive how there could be any 
ground for the popular belief that hybrids 
occasionally spring from grafting. Yet the 
fact that new varieties can originate from 
grafting has been proved true by the expe 
rience of careful experimenters in recent 
years. The new discovery that the sub- 
stance called protoplasm is continuous, and 
passes from cell to cell as well as plant 
liquids, makes the explanation of graft-hy- 
brids now clear. The little gains we make 
in positive knowledge, apparently trifling 
in themselves, have often a great bearing 
on questions of broad value. 


....[¢ is universally conceded that thé 
plant referred to in the Scriptures and 
translated ‘“‘ Rose of Sharon’’ was not the 
rose aS we now understand it. Many at- 
tempts have been made to identify the plant 
to whicb this name has been given, A 
traveler recently from the Plain of Sharon 
notes in a scientific periodical that what« 
ever may have been originally intended, the 
Anemone coronaria is pointed out by the 
dwellers on these plains as the plant referred 
to. 





School and College. 


THE Collegiate Alumnez Association met 
at Northampton, Mass., on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 22d. The occasion called together 
about sixty members, earnest, intellectual 
women, who met in Social Hall, Smith Col- 
lege, to consider the ‘* Duty of our College 
Graduates to our Mother Tongue.’’ Several 
valuable papers were read by alumne rep= 
resenting Smith College, Vassar, Wellesley 
and Cornell. Some points emphasized by 
the writers were: the need of recognizing 
and ascribing to each word of our language 
the exact idea which it conyeys, in accord+ 
ance with its best usage, and the necessity 
of closely distinguishing between nearly 
synonymous words. The fact was empha- 
sized that any reform in our language must 
begin, as do all reforms, with the efforts of 
individuals, before the masses can be influ- 
enced; and naturally the individuals upon 
whom this task devolves are the graduates 
of higher institutions of learning, who, from 
their superior opportunities for culture, 
should better understand than do less fa 
vored people the general principles under- 
lying the formation of our language, and 
that precision and purity of speech which 
are to be preserved. Soany educated person 
who allows himself to become careless 
in habits of speech commits against 
himself and multitudes of other individu- 
als a sin for which there is no excuse, 
Much of the difficulty found by college 
students and graduates in avoiding inac~ 
curacies or perversions of speech, arises 
from faultiness of training at home and in 
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the preparatory schools. Most of the so 
called juvenile literature furnishes no 
mental pabulum but creates only vitiated 
tastes for reading. Better to turn the child 
into a well-selected library. Then his mind 
will be filled with noble ideas, although 
some expressions of these books at first will 
be beyond his comprehension. The child’s 


mind should beeducated, which means 
development, not the storing of a 
cabinet with the most information 


possible, each kind labeled and placed in 
its proper drawer or pigeon-hole. So indi- 
vidual wants must not be disregarded; yet 
if a student seems to regard English not so 
much a mother as a nurse, to enable him 
better to acquire Hebrew, Latin or Greek, 
his teacher must insist that translations 
from the classics be rendered in the best 
possible English and not merely be trans- 
ferred with the idioms of their originals. 
The relation of the studies of English liter- 
ature and rhetoric were discussed ably by 
the writers, and one essay treated the ad- 
vance made by our highest institutions of 
learning in the amount of English knowl- 
edge which they require for admission to 
their courses of study. 


.... The Presbyterian Synod of the State 
of New York recently adopted a report from 
its Committee on Religion and Education, 
with the following recommendations: 

“That Synod affirm its conviction that our 
National vigor and permanence are guaranteed 
only by a religiously grounded morality. 

“That without claiming it to be the provirce 
of the State to teach religion for religion’s sake, 
the Synod should yet confess its belief that, in 
order to the State’s own interest, there should 
be in every school maintained by the State the 
inculcation of such principles of dependence 
upon God and obligation to him as are essential 
tosoand learning, safe character and whole- 
some citizenship. 

“That the Synod should encourage the ap- 
pointment of such teachers as shall be in accord 
with the spirit of the second recommendation, 
and bring the entire weight of its influence to 
bear against whatever, by statement or sugges- 
tion, shall antagonize the claims of the God 
upon whom we depend and to whom we owe ob- 
ligations. 

“That your Committee should be continued 
and should have it for its duty to communicate 
to the Synod whatever information it may be 
able to secure as tothe policy pursued in this 
particular in other Christian countries, and the 
results respectively reached, and to scrutinize 
and report upon whatever attempts may be 
made to introduce atheistic teaching into our 
public schools. 

“That the Synod should instruct its ministers 
publicly to recognize the difficulties in which 
the case is involved, and to bring those difficul- 
ties to bear as an argument for more thorough, 
intelligent and faithful religious instruction on 
the part of the family, the Sunday-school, and 
the Church.” 


A resolution offered by the Rev. D. G. Wylie, 
urging the systematic study of the Bible 
in colleges and universities, was adopted. 


....Columbia(S. C.) Theological Seminary 
(Southern Presbyterian) has been reopened 
after having been closed a year or more. 
It begins the term with fourteen students. 
Dr. Girardeau fills the Chair of Theology, 
Dr. Hersman is Professor of New Testament 
Greek, and Dr. Tadlock of Church History. 
Spirit, and the outlook is promising. The 
chair of Pastoral theology and the Perkins 
Chair of Natural Science, which Dr. Wood- 
row occupied, are vacant. 


.... The total average daily attendance at 
the schools of Liverpool, including orphan- 
ages and ragged schools, is 91,561. Of this 
attendance 33,497 is credited to Anglican 
schools, 24,055 to Board schools and 22,270 to 
Catholic schools. 


.... The Bible Correspondence School, the 
headquarters of which are ut 1324 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, had, last year, 9,000 
members. It began five years ago with 5,000 
members. 





Personalities. 


Mrs. FRANK SEACOY, a humble woman 
in very indifferent circumstances, living in 
a Nebraska village, had her well cleaned out 
one day last month, and her chickens busied 
themselves amid the gravel and dirt that 
was heaped not far from it, and scratched 
away after their kind. A few days later 
Mrs. Seacoy killed one of her flock for sup- 
per, and in its crop was a nugget of very 
good gold, as big asa lima bean. The as- 
tonished woman at once had the land ex- 
amined by an expert; and the result was 
satisfactory enough to authorize her to have 
a gold claim duly laid out and cherish the 
vision in her breast of cashmere shawls and 
diamonds for the rest of her life. 


...-A writer in a London magazine has 
been giving some very characteristic anec- 





dotes of Thackeray’s impetuous temper, 
to which his intense sympathy of heart 
for all distress was a great contrast—telling 
. the story of how she once heard Thackeray 
, burst out into a storm of wrath against 
some offender, and as suddenly break off 
his fulmination to go over to a half-starved- 
looking woman, with a peaked little child 
in her arms, and after a question or two, 
slip some silver into her hand, and then 
come back, in a perfectiy subdued and kind- 
ly mood, for all the rest of his walk. 


.... The Messrs. Tiffany, of this city, have 
given to the Metropolitan Museum exact 
fac-simili of the rich gold armlets lately 
stolen from one of the cases of Curium an- 
tiques that stood in the Museum. Fortu- 
nately the models of the ornaments had 
been preserved since 1877, and the casual eye 
would not detect the new imitations from 
the lost originals. A more impudent bit of 
thief-work has seldom been perpetrated in 
a public institution than the stealing of 
those same armlets, and it is still an inex- 
plicable offense. 


...-General Tcheng Ki Tong, of the Chi- 
nese diplomatic corps in France, has been 
delivering a most interesting lecture on the 
history of silk culture in China. Alluding 
to the spider-web silk sometimes woven the 
lecturer mentioned the official croup cure 
in China—spiders’ nests, in two of which at 
least there should be living spiders. These 
are mingled with alum, cooked, and when 
cold, given to the patient through a bamboo 
tube. 


.... William E. Cramer, the editor and 
proprietor of a Milwaukee evening journal, 
has been nearly blind for a long time, but 
conducts his editorial work indefatigably 
by the aid of a secretary, dictating or listen- 
ing to the reading of necessary literary mat- 
ter many hours eachday. Mr. Cramer was 
the close friend of Horace Greeley during 
Mr. Greeley’s newspaper and political ca- 
reer. 


....The death of Miss Eliza Jennings, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is greatly regretted in that 
city, to whose charities she so generously 
contributed during her lifetime. Two very 
important and extensive institutions there, 
the Industrial School and the Home for In- 
curables, now being erected, are due to her 
wealth and munificence. 


..The Hon. Benjamin Harris Brewster has 
sold his law library of some 8,000 volumes 
to the University of Pennsylvania, where 
it will be put in place as a memorial to the 
late George Biddle, the well-known young 
lawyer, whose father is a professor in the 
University. 

....Mr. William T. Wallus, of Baltimore, 
is erecting a bronze statute in Mount Ver- 
non Place Square in that city, to the mem- 
ory of Chief-Justice Taney, the design dupli- 
eating the statue in the Capitol Park at 
Annapolis. 


....Cardinal Simor, the Primate of Hun- 
gary and a man of fine abilities, was the son 
of a poor cobbler in a little Hungarian vil- 
lage, and his aged mother now resides with 
him in his splendid house, the object of his 
most devoted care. 


....Mr, Philip Armour has a sign up over 
his head cashier’s desk: ‘No cigarette 
smoking here’’; the salutary effect of which 
is said to be that out of a couple of hundred 


office clerks not one has continued in the 
habit. 


.... By the will of the late ex-Governor 
Washburne nearly half a million of dollars 
was disposed of among surviving relatives 


and various religious, educational and char- 
itable institutions. 


.... The late King of Oude was a poet of 
great taste and fancy, and his verse-writing 
was much praised in India, especially so 
much of it as was in the love-song or pas- 
toral style. 


....Lord Herschell has been visiting Pro- 
fessor Eaton, of Yale College, accompanied 


by Lady Herschell. He expects to spend 
some weeks in this city before returning to 
England. 


....Miss Alice Longfellow, one of the 


poet’s daughters, has been elected a member 


of the Cambridge, Mass., School Commit- 
tee. Miss Longfellow is also a Harvard trus- 
tee. 


.... The Princess William, of Prussia, has 
received an exquisitely finished model of 


the great war-ship which bears her name 
and which has just been launched at Kiel. 


....Miss Marie Van Zandt has so far re- 
covered her health as to accept some en- 
gagements for the musical season at Nice 
and Monte Carlo for this winter. 

---»The Jubilee present of Queen Victo- 
ria’s grandchildren was a rich silver dish, 
set with coins of various countries subject 





to her rule. 








Pebbles. 


A PILLERgof the church—a pious apoth- 
ecary.—Exchange. 


....An oatmeal trust has been organized 
in Canada. Where will this gruel tyranny 
of manufacturers end?”’—Norwich Bulletin. 


....“* Here is the little sum I owe you.” 
“* Ah, I had completely forgotten it.” ‘You 
should have told me that sooner.”—Ez- 
change. 


....Lady (to drug clerk): “A two-cent 
stamp, please.” Clerk (absent-minded): 
“Yes, madam. Will you takeit with you 
or have it sent?’”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... The Sun of Sunday contains an edito- 
rial on the American party. It fails to call 
attention to the paradox that the most fash- 
ionable American party is a German.—Life. 


-...Old Lady (very much shocked): ‘Lit- 
tle boys, what are you playing ‘Shinny’ 
for on the Sabbath day?” Little Boys: 
‘* We're playin’ fer fi’ cents a game.’’—Life. 


....‘' Did the wedding go off smoothly?” 
“About as smoothly as such affairs always 
go off. The only hitch that occurred was 
when the pair stood up to be united.’’—Bos- 
ton Courier. 


...“* You may bring me,” said the Boston 
girl,‘‘a small portion of Celtic disturb- 
ance.”’ ‘‘A which is it!” said the waiter. 
“Trish stew, you stupid!” answered she.— 
New York Mail. 


” 


...‘* Mamma,” said a young lady just 
home from school, and gazing upon Alexan- 
der Harrison’s ‘‘ Open Sea,” “is this-an oil 
painting or a watercolor?” “Sh!’’ answered 
her mother with a look of surprise and cha- 
grin; ‘it’s a watercolor. Don’t you see 
the water?’’—Chicago Tribune. 


....Gentleman: ‘You say you have failed 
in the whitewash business, Uncle Rastus?”’ 
Uncle Rastus: “*Yes, sah. Done clean bust- 
ed.’”’ Gentleman: ‘“‘What did you pay on 
thedollar?”” Uncle Rastus: ‘“‘Didn’t pay 
nuffin on de dollah, sah. Deli’bil’ties was 
only seventy-five cen’s.”,"—New York Sun, 


...* Have ye got any raw oysters ?”’ asked 
a newly wedded countryman of the waiter. 
“Yes, sir; how many will you have?” 
‘*How many had I better git, Miranda ?”’ he 
said, turning tothe bride. ‘‘ Well, I dunno, 
John,’’ she replied, blushing becomingly ; 
**butI feel’s though I could eat a hull can.” 
—Puck. 


.... It is interesting to trace the evolutions 
of words and expressions. Cultivated peo- 
ple say ‘‘How do you do?”” Those who are 
less precise say ‘‘Howdydoo?” In the back- 
woods of Tennessee they say ‘“‘Howdy?”’ 
The noble redman of the West says ‘“‘How?”’ 
While the cat on the fence says ‘‘Ow?”’— 
Norwich Bulletin. 


....The flexibility of the English language 
is shown in the reply of an Irishman to a 
man who sought refuge in his shanty ina 
heavy shower, and finding it about as wet 
inside as out, said: ‘** You have qu‘te a pond 
on the floor.” ‘‘Yis; shure we have a great 
lake in the roof.”’—‘‘Editor’s Drawer,’ in 
Harper’s Magazine. 


....It is generally admitted that De 
Lancey Nicoll has an old head on his young 
shoulders, but to The World we are in- 
debted for the information that he was an 
old man at twenty. It says that he “ con- 
tinued his studies at Princeton College, 
where his brilliant qualities found speedy 
recognition in his selection as the valetudi- 
narian of ’74.”’ 


....Countryman (in Messrs. Stonepath’s 
warerooms): ‘‘How much is that pianner, 
Mister ?”’ Clerk: ‘ Five hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars.””’ Countryman: “ Thunder- 
ation! Is there a foldin’ bed inside of it ?’’ 
Clerk: “‘ No; that’s a combination we don’t 
make.”’ Countryman (positively): ‘‘ Well, 
I wouldn’t think of payin’ any such money 
jest for a pianner. If you had ’em with 
foldin’ beds, we might make a dicker.”’— 
Puck. 


...A bulletin reporter who is repeatedly 
greeted with the shibboleth, ‘‘How’s busi- 
ness ?”’ has interviewed several people with 
a view to answering the question intelli- 
gently, with the following result: “My bus- 
iness is drawing crowds,’ said the artist. 
‘“‘And mine is being runinto the ground,” 
said the undertaker. ‘‘My vocation is fine,” 
said the judge. ‘‘My business is growing,” 
remarked the farmer. ‘Business is fare,’’ 
answered the conductor. ‘Mine is gaining 
ground,”’ said the real estate dealer. ‘“‘My 
business is picking up,’’ said the rag man. 
“And my business is ’still,” said the 
manufacturer of good Old Medford.—Bos- 
ton Commercial Bulletin. 





Che Suuday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 13TH. 


CHRIST’S WITNESS TO JOHN.—Marrt. 
xi, 2-15. 


NotEs.—‘‘ Now when John heard in the 
prison.’’—Luke places this occurrence after 
the Sermon on the Mount. John’s follow- 
ers kept him well informed of the doings of 
Christ. This was possible in such an East- 
ern prison. Josephus states that he was 
confined on the east side of the Dead Sea, in 
a fortress called Macherus. This particular 
prison was not a building erected for that 
special purpose, but probably a part of the 
house in which judges or some officials 
lived. John had some freedom. Any one 
could at least communicate with him. 
“* By his disciples.’’—Not “‘ two of his disci- 
ples.’”” Perhaps the very ones that brought 
him the news of the “‘works.’”’ John was 
worn out and despondent though not faith- 
less, His disciples may have shared 
the same depression of spirits. He 
wished a positive statement from Christ 
to confirm their faith as well as 
strengthen his own convictions. “ And 
Jesus answered.’’—He performed some 
miracles before them and then pointed to his 
works as the strongest proof of his Messiah- 
ship. It was nota strict answer, but was 
positive proof. “ The poor have good 











. tidings.’’—A fulfillment of the prophecy con- 


cerning the Messiah. -—— Verse 6 is an 
Oriental way of impressing the lesson. John 
could not fail to understand what he meant. 
——"A reed.’’—The reed that grows in 
Palestine is a slender stalk growing from 
five to eight feet high. It has long leaves 
and can easily bend to the wind. 
“* Clothed in soft raiment.’’—This indicates 
the effeminate character of a man unfitted 
to the hardship and self-sacrifice of a bold 
prophet. Such a man would not be found 
in the desert any way, only in a luxurious 
house. ‘* More than a prophet.”—He 
was last of the old dispensation proph- 
ets, the first of the new: the 
herald of the coming of our Lord. 
“He that is but little in the Kingdom 
of Heaven is greater than he.”’—He was 
greater than those who had gone before; not 
less than those that followed, for the latter 
are in the Kingdom of Christ. John was 
only on the threshold. This “little” or 
“lesser’’ refers entirely to his official posi- 
tion in the Kingdom. “This is Eli- 
jah.”*—All Jews believe, inthe actual reap 
pearance of Elijah the Tishbite as the fore- 
runner of the Messiah, It was ingrained 
in their customs and lives. Yet there 
was an unwillingness among the people to 
believe this to be the Elijah of old. The 
revelation of thetruth was, as itis always, 
only to those who diligently sought the 
truth 

Instruction.—No wonder John was de- 
spondent in his prison house. His work 
was over. Another even greater than he 
has stepped into his place and more than 
filled it. Yet his interest never abated in 
the progress of the work. Above all things 
he wanted to be assured of the fitness of 
the worker again. When satisfied, he was 
ready to go. There are many who have be- 
gun noble reforms or have engaged in 
other means for advancing the Kingdom. 
They should not be despondent when their 
active service is over. Let them take the 
same interest, encourage those who take 
their places, and above all be sure that 
those who succeed them are worthy to min- 
ister in Christ’s name. The test of their work 
is the conversion of souls. 

Perhaps John was impatient because 
Christ did not blaze out in the full glory of 
his Messiahship. Things‘ were going too 
slowly for him. Impatience is often mani- 
fested by the best of men who begrudge the 
time it takes for people to be converted. 
Sometimes they are apt to blame the Lord. 
This indicates a lack of faith. The cure for 
this is to do one’s whole duty conscientious- 
ly and prayerfully and leave the result with 


im. ' 

There is no doubt John faltered in his 
faith. Was not this partly due to his envi- 
ronment? But note Christ’s gentleness in 
dealing with him. There is no rebuke. 
There is much wavering in these times. 
Tenderness may help matters. Let Christ’s 
gentleness be so magnified in our lives, that 
no sharp, jagged word may have a chance 
to creep in. 

Generally there is no use in arguing with 
unbelievers. Point to the works Christ 
to-day in the Church, in the slums, among 
the mission fields. It is especially impor- 
tant to have some works of one’s own, not 
es about, but which speak for them- 
selves. 

John was a burning and a shining light. 
Each one had better be polishing himself 
up with God’s truth this week, so that like 
the looking-glass he may reflect the light 
that has come to him from above. 

There is no use of wondering why there is 
a lack of understanding where there is a lack 
of hearing. 

Ears should be stretched to catch the 
slightest whisper of heavenly truth and 
comfort. 
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Missions. 
KOREA AS IT IS. 


A RESIDENT of Seoul, Korea, Mr. D. A. 
Burker, writes to correct some ‘‘ mislead- 
ing statesments ”’ in acontributed article on 
Korea published in our department of Mis- 
sions, August 4th. His criticisms have the 
approval of H.N. Allen, M.D., of the Pres- 
byterian Mission in Seoul. Our correspond- 
ent says that those who expected Korea 
would develop as rapidly as Japan devel- 
oped under the influences of European civi- 
lization were those who knew nothing of the 
customs and habits of the Koreans. 


The Koreansare aconservative people. They 
cling with striking tenacity to certain na- 
tional characteristics which the Japanese 
readily and apparently most willingly gave 
up. For instance, the Japanese, both men 
and women, are rapidly assuming the 
American style of dress. It is my judg- 
ment that the Koreans will always cling to 
their peculiar styleof dress,and that this will 
be the case even after she takes her place among 
Christian nations. Again, Japan readily ro- 
manizes her language. This the Korean will 
doubtless neverdo. This is due to an inherent 
conservatism and not to any influence which 
China exerts over her. 

There was much to encourage other nations 
when Korea opened her gates to the outside 
world, and the encouragement is greater to-day 
than it ever was before, viewed politically, 
financially or religiously. The zeal of the mis- 
sionaries here (I have not the honor of being 
one of their number), has not been lessened by 
asingle circumstance which did not exist and 

* was not known to them when they came here. 
The treaty and the laws of the country are 
against them. The treaty stipulates that they 
shall do no proselyting or Christian work. The 
laws of the country are such that he who accepts 
a new religion jeopardizes his life. All this 
was known. But in the face of all this the 
Spirit of God is working in the hearts of this 
people and Koreans are inquiring the way. 
When religious toleration is granted, as sooner 
or later it must be, if the signs of the times indi- 
cate anything, Korea will be a field “ white 
already to the harvest.” 

Japan is a friend of liberty, and would gladly 
see Korea unquestionably independent. She 
has clearly proved this by her actions. It would 
seem that the good intention on the part of the 
Japanese must have had a beneficial effect. 
Korea fully realizes the support that comes 
from Japan, and this assurance must give cour- 
age for the final struggle. 

The writer in your issue of August 4th speaks 
of the Royal Hospital as having flourished, and 
having “ been an unspeakable boon to the coun- 
try.” The institution is, indeed, a Godsend; 
and it is fast making for itself a reputation 
among the people. But when he says that, “as 
it was a royal affair, the Chinese have not been 
able to stop it,” he goes too far. The Hospital is 
no more a royal affair than is the powder fac- 
tory, or the purchase of the two small steamers, 
of which he speaks, or the Royal Korean Col- 
lege, the instructors in which are three Ameri- 
cans; or the large mint which is just being com- 
pleted in the city. All of these received the 
saime treatment at the hands of the Chinese 
representative here in a memorial sent to the 
King a few months ago. Each in its turn was 
pointed out as an unwarranted expense. But 
this memorial has not had the slightest effect. 
Work in the various departments has gone on 
unobstructed On the other hand, the careful 
observer of the political signs of the times can- 
not have failed to notice a certain quieting 
down on the part of those who, but a few 
moaths ago, were officious. 

The writer says: ‘*The present prospects of 
Korea are gloomy indeed.” I was informed by 
Dr. Allen this morning that the general outlook 
was never better in Korea than it is now. I have 
based much upon his judgment because he is so 
well informed as to the present status of the 
country. 4 

The writer says:“*The country is poor and badly 
cultivated,” and again, ** the spirit of the people 
seems to be entirely crushed and to them the fu- 
ture is only hopeless.” We see nothing of this 
here. The Koreans live better than do the Japan 
ese. Theirclothing is more abundant and warm- 
er. Theirhouses are more substantial and 
are better heated. They eat more meat and have 
a greater variety of food in general; while their 


cookery is more like that of Western nations. 
orean nation is poor, but she is honest. 
She has had to borrow money. So have many 
other nations. She is not worthiess as the arti- 
cle would lead one to think. I am informed, 
upon authority quoted, that her assets are gate 
sufficient to meet her liabilities. It would be 
folly to say that the finances of Korea are ina 
desirable condition, or that they are as well 
handled as they could or should be. This is a 
wrong that time and education alone can right. 

A legation has been established at Yokohama, 
and within a month a minister and his associates 
eave for the United States. Dr. Allen re- 
luctantly promised the King to accompany the 
Legation as acting minister. Legations to other 
countries will doubtless soon follow. The 
epenly avowed p of these Legations is to 
assert Korea’s independency. To show her de- 
termination in this direction I append the fol- 
lowing note by Dr. Allen: 

“Recently articles have appeared in various 
American papers stating that His Majesty, the 
ingK of is contemplating the turnin 
over of his coutry to Chine, because as stated, 
it is too Rr torule. This having o@me to the 
ears of Koreans, they were very indi nt, 
and wished to have the falsehood denied. In- 
stead of being desiro 

mntey to Chine the king je ready $0 50 ‘ 

rested 





war 
if necessary for the maintenance of ghts. 
But as other great powere are inte: his 


coun the conflict would not involve Korea 
aioe.” 








Wews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE President has issued the following 
Thanksgiving proclamation: 


The goodness and the mercy of God which 
have followed the American people during all 
the days of the past year claim their grateful 
recognition and humble acknowledgment. By 
His omnipotent power He has protected us from 
war and pestilence, and from every national 
calamity; by His gracious favor the earth has 
yielded a generous return to the labor of the 
husbandman, and every path of honest toil has 
led to comfort and contentment; by His loving- 
kindness the hearts of our people have been re- 
plenished with fraternal sentiment and patri- 
otie endeavor, and by His unerring guidance we 
have been directed in the way of national pros- 
perity. , 

To the end that we may, with one accord, tes- 
tify our gratitude for all these blessings, [, 
Grover Cleveland, President of the United 
States, do hereby designate and set apart Thurs- 
day, the twenty-fourth day of November next, 
asa day of thanksgiving and prayer, to be ob- 
served by all the people of the land. On that 
day let all secular work and employment be 
suspended, and let our people assemble in their 
accustomed places of worship, and with prayer 
and songs of praise give thanks to our Heavenly 
Father for all that he has done for us, while we 
humbly implore the forgiveness of our sins and 
a continuance of His mercy. Let families and 
kindred be reunited on that day, and let their 
hearts, filied with kindly cheer and affectionate 
reminiscences, be turned in thankfulness to the 
source of all their pleasures and the Giver of all 
that makes the day glad and joyous. 

And in the midst of our worship and our hap- 
piness let us remember the poor, the needy, and 
the unfortunate, and by our gifts of charity and 
ready benevolence, let us increase the number 
of those who, with grateful hearts, shall join in 
our thanksgiving. 

In witness whereof I have set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be here- 
unto affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this twenty- 
fifth day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven, and 
of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twelfth. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

THOMAS F. BAYARD, Secretary of State. 


....A dispatch from San Francisco an- 
nounces that the steamer ‘* Zelandie,’’ from 
Australia, brings full details of the surren- 
der of Malietoa, the native King of the Sa- 
moan Islands to the German officials. There 
is also to hand by this steamer, a letter writ- 
ten by the King to the American and Brit- 
ish Consuls on the islands a day or two be- 
fore his surrender, of which the following is 
the full text: 


“I, Malietoa, King of Samoa, write this letter 
to you, as [am nowin distress. When the Chief 
Tamasese and others first commenced the pres- 
ent troubles, it was my wish to punish them and 
put an end to the rebellion that they had raised. 
Acting, however. on the advice and under the 
assurance of the British and American Consuls, 
I refrained from doing so. I was repeatedly told 
by the representatives of the British and Amer- 
ican Governments, that they would afford me 
and my Government assistance and protection 
if I abstained from doing anything that might 
cause war among the Samoans. Relying upon 
these promises, I did not put down the rebellion. 
Now, I find that war has been made upon 
me bythe Emperor of Germany.and Tamasese 
has been proclaimed King of Samoa. The Ger- 
man forces and adherents of Tamasese threaten 
to make war upon all the Samvan people who do 
not acknowledge Tamasese as King. [ am inno- 
cent of any wrongful act, and I hereby protest 


against the action of Germany; but as the Ger-: 


man pation is strong and I am weak,I yield to 
their power to prevent my people being slaugh- 
tered. TI shall deliver myself up to the German 
forces to-morrow to prevent bloodshed, and out 
of love to my people. Idesire to remind you of 
the promises so repeatedly made by your Gov- 
ernments, and trust that you will so far redeem 
them as to cause the lives and liberties of my 
chiefs and people to be respected. I wish to in- 
form you that 1 fear that the Germans will com- 
pel me—as they are now forcing my people—to 
sign papers acknowledging Tamasese as King, 
and ifI sign such papers it will only be under 
compulsion and to avoid war being made on my 
people. 
* MALIETOA, KING OF SAMOA.” 


....At the meeting of the Republican 
County Convention in Grand Opera-house 
Hallon Tuesday evening of last week, Ed- 
ward Mitchell offered a resolution “that it 
is not of advantage tothe Republican State’ 
ticket for any Republican county convention 
to nominate or indorse any Democrat for a 
local office.”” He spoke in support of the 
resolution. Elihu Root then spoke on be- 
half of the Conference Committee, which’ 
decided‘on Monday afternoon to name Mr. 
Martine for Judge of the General Sessions, 
after receiving a letter from Mr. Nicoll, in 
which he said: 

“Mr. Martine will need, as he should have, 
the support of all good citizens; and I cannot 
think of running for office upon any ticket, the 
success of which might possibly defeat the man 
who has sustained and supported me throughout 
every earnest effort for the public good. 














————__--—-_——— ‘ 





Mr. Root presented the names of Mr. Nicoll 
and Mr. Martine, and made a vigorous 
speech in support of their nomination, 
John D. Lawson and L. L. Van Allen were 
opposed to nominating two Democrats. C. 
N. Taintor and Gen. H. A. Barnum favored 
the report of the Conference Committee. 
Finally, Mr. Mitchell’s resolution was laid 
on the table by a vote of 208 to 32. The 
County and Judiciary ticket was nominated 
as follows: 

Supreme Court Judge, Daniel G. Rollins. 

Supreme Court Judge, Henry E. Howland. 

Surrogate, Isaac Dayton. 

District Attorney, De Lancey Nicoll. 

Judge General Sessions, Randolph B. Martine. 

Judge City Court, Ernest Hall. 

Judge City Court, Charles K. Lexow. 

Comptroller, John J. Knox. 

President Board of Aldermen, James T. Van 
Rensselaer. _ 

Coroner, Dennis Shea. 


....The Baltimore elections, which had 
attracted more than a local interest on ac- 
count of the Independent Democratic revolt 
to the Republican standard, occurred last 
week Tuesday with the following result: 


Fataen GPs, o's ciiis'ss gb S008 ocande 34,827 
Bartlett (Rep.)..... phaietes Genesee 30,442 
i doves acid eS Beaoee 110 

Latrobe's plurality............... 4,385 


The Republicans elect eleven out of thirty 
councilmen, a gain of seven. Charges of 
fraud are made against the Democrats. On 
this point The Baltimore American says: 


“ Fraud is again triumphant in our city. The 
united and energetic work of Republicans and 
Reform Democrats was powerless yesterday 
against intrenched corruption. The miserable 
election law which the Democratic managers 
cling to with the desperation of drowning men 
afforded ample opportunities for the repetition 
of the pernicious practices which have so often 
made a farce of elections in this city and state, 
and again defeated the will of the people. Re- 
peating in its most aggravated form prevailed 
in the Democratic strongholds. The result was 
foreshadowed when it was made manifest that 
the courts of justice, though they surrendered 
all their time to the herculean task, were unable 
unable to purge the registration lists to any ap- 
preciable extent. With honest registration, the 
suppression of lawlessness and intimidation 
and a fair count, Mr. Bartlett would undoubt- 
edly have swept the city by 10,000 majority, but 
the registers and the roughs stood as an impreg- 
nable barrier between the people and honest 
efforts for their enfranchisement.” 


....A plot was laid near Morris, Ill., early 
Friday morning last to wreck the Kansas 
City passenger train on the Rock Island 
Road. The wreckers succeeded partially, 
but the train wrecked wasa freight. The 
wreckers placed a telegraph pole, with the 
butt-end toward the approaching train on 
the track, and theengine and a dozen cars 
were piled in a heap. The engineer and 
fireman both were killed: 


....The case of the Anarchists came be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States 
on Thursday last. At the request of Gener- 
al Butler the Court allowed each side three 
hours for argument. The arguments were 
concluded on Friday, but the decision has 
not yet been rendered. 





FOREIGN. 


....- President Grévy last Friday evening 
summoned MM. Leroyer and Floquet and 
informed them that while he did not object 
to M. Wilson being tried in the regular way 
for any offense provable, he did object toa 
system of blackening his son-in-law’s char- 
acter, not only through the press, but 
through a committee of the Chamber em- 
bracing numerous personal enemies and 
representing party hatreds. The Committee, 
he said, were usurping the functions of 
judge and jury. He (the President) was 
unable to remain in the Elysee with a 
broken-up family, diminished dignity, and 
his son-in-law on trial before an irregular 
tribunal, which had no power, except to 
blacken character and torment, and he de- 
clared his intention to resign, but was per- 
suaded to reconsider the subject. The 
French papers are filled with comments on 
the President and his son-in-law, and with 
forebodings of a ministerial crisis. The 
Figaro says that on next Friday the Min- 
istry will propose a vote of confidence in 
connection with the Wilson investigation. 
A Ministerial crisis is imminent. M. Flo- 
quet is reported as saying that the Ministry 
can be upset in forty-eight hours, it the op- 
position so wills. There is no longer any 
talk of Grévy’s resignation in advance of 
the Wilson investigation. For Grévy to re- 
sign now would beeven more of a confession 
than Wilson’s restitution. It is believed 


that the investigating commission will pro- 
tect Wilson, but the entire Boulanger 
crowd will do all they can to keep up pub- 
lic excitement to secure the downfall of the 
Ministry. Albert Wolf says that even the 
enemies of Grévy must feel sympathy for 


_ the old man, who has been so cruelly tried, 


but adds: 

“But while admitting that Grévy possesses 
all the civil virtues, the people are convinced 
that he lacks the essential qualities for Chief of 
the French Government. He should, outside of 
all question of politics, be some one in Parisian 
life, to take a larger place in its movement and 
draw this great city from the dullness that de- 
vours it, and the infiltration of which every- 
where changes its national destiny. It is this 
idea, that Paris owes its dullness to the heavy 
reign of the quiet, reserved and respectable 
President, which is at the bottom of the popular 
expressions in favor of a change of government. 
Wilson plays a very small part. He is political- 
ly ruined, whatever the verdict of the investi- 
gation. The Paris public is indifferent to his 
fate.” 


.... The speech-making was continued in 
England last week. Mr. Gladstone made 
several speeches on his way to the Marquis 
of Ripon’s home. In an address at Leeds, 
he said, with reference to Ireland, that 
events were ripening weekly; that the Gov- 
ernment’s policy in Ireland was going from 
bad to worse, and that the tide was flowing 
in powerful currents and more quickly than 
he had ventured to hope, relieving him of 
the anxiety he had formerly felt respecting 
the length of the struggle. Earl Spencer 
made a speech at Edinburgh on Tuesday 
last. He condemned the policy pursued by 
the Government in Ireland, and expressed 
the belief that Mr. Gladstone would soon be 
returned to power, and his Home Rule 
measure be adopted by Parliament. The 
Earls of Rosebery and Aberdeen and many 
other distinguished persons were present. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, in an address at Ban- 
gor, Wales, on Friday evening, said he re- 
gretted that a chance had been missed by 
the Unionist Liberals. Instead of remain- 
ing independent and insisting upon conces- 
sions necessary to perfect Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme, they had seen fit blindly to support 
the Tory Government in pursuing a policy 
that would excite the hatred of the Irish 
people, and which had led, and could only 
lead to calamities. After denouncing the 
attempt tosuppress freedom of speech and 


the right of public meeting in Ireland he 
concluded with an appeal to the Welsh 

ple, whose own experience of English Gov- 
ernment, he said, had led them to sympa- 
thize with Ireland. 


....Mr, Joseph Chamberlain started from 
Birmingham, on Saturday last, on his way 
to America, to take part in the fisheries 
negotiations. Before leaving the city he 
addressed the crowd which had gathered 
to see him off. He said he hoped the rela- 
tious between England and America would 
continue to be cordial. He also said that 
these might be the last words he would 
ever address to his hearers, and advised 
them to stick firmly to the Union and main- 
tain the inheritance bequeathed them by 
their forefathers. The greatest enemies of 
the Commonwealth, he declared, were those 
who would do anything to weaken or im- 
pair the integrity of the empire. Upon the 
arrival of Mr. Chamberlain at Liverpool, 
the station was cleared and the public was 
not admitted. The station was strongly 
guarded by policemen. A number of de- 


tectives followed Mr. Chamberlain from the 
station, it being expected that an attack 
would be made upon him in the streets. 
= was cheered and hooted as he passed 
along. 


....-The Bulgarian Sobranye was opened 
on Wednesday last week. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, attended by civil and military officers, 
drove to the Chamber, and was received by 
the people with acclamation. In his address 
_he said that the Government was working 
for the prosperity and greatness of Bulgaria, 
Since his accession to the throne order, 
tranquillity and security had been restored, 
and the people were now happily occupied 
with pacific labors. They had the sympa- 
thies of the Sultan and sovereigns of other 

reat Powers. M. Toutchelf was elected 
resident of the Sobranye, and MM. Sto- 


— and Slavkoff were elected Vice- 
residents. 


....Mr, Wilfrid Blunt, who was arrested 
at Woodford on Sunday, October 23d, for 
speaking at a proclaimed meeting, was 
on Wednesday last found guilty of violating 
the Irish Crimes Act, and sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment. Notice of appeal 


from the verdict was given by defend- 
ant’s counsel. Mr. Roche, a poor-law guar- 
dian of Woodford, who was also arrested at 
Sunday’s meeting, was sentenced to three 
weeks’ imprisonment without hard labor. 


....-Advices have been received at Zanzi- 
bar from Emin Bey that the King of Uganda 
recently threatened to attack Emin’s sta- 
tions on the southern shores of Albert Ny- 
anza. The King, entertaining a suspicion 
that the Stanley expedition was designed to 


attack him, sent envoys to Emin to ascer- 
tain the object of the expedition. Emin ex- 
a ag its pacific purpose, and sent presents 





the King. The preparations for war 
ceased immediately. 
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FARM AND GARDEN. 


COLONEL INGERSOLL’S REPLY. 


THE striking thing in Colonel Ingersoll’s 
reply to Dr. Henry M. Field in the North 
American Review is the absence of any- 
thing like a broad view of the whole sub- 
ject or of serious moral feeling. His ar- 
gument against Christianity amounts to 
the protest: It hurts, and must therefore 
be hateful; it is hard, and therefore abom- 
inable—as if nothing could be true that is 
hard, and nothing just that distresses 
anybody. 

The paper is the brilliant,rattling farce of 
an advocate who keeps Atheism on hand 
to amuse him when Guiteau, Star Route, 
and Anarchist cases run low. Like all 
farces, it pursues no point far enough to 
bring the whole into view, not even far 
enough to touch the serious and impor- 
tant matter in it. Mr. Ingersoll picks out 
a string of tough, knotty points which 
every thinker whoever lived has strug- 
gled with, and which no one of them all 
in his senses has pretended to untie—least 
of all Colonel Ingersoll. He plays with 
them long enough and far enough for his 
game, and drops them in time not to spoil 
the farce, by letting any one see that the 
difficulty and the hardship are not made 
by Christianity, that they exist in the na- 
ture of things,and that Christianity is the 
only really promising attempt that has ever 
been made since the world began to meet 
or relieve them. 

The greatest farce of all is the Colonel’s 
conclusion, which amounts to this: There 
is no God—he is sure of that; there may 
be an eternal life—he is not sure 
of that; tough things, hard things, 
contradictions, mysteries and all that, 
exist in Nature; and Nature is cruel, 








freedom is ah iilusion, everything has 
been necessarily produced, all religions and 
superstitions, all mistakes and crimes are 
simply necessities. He asks: 

** Is it hot possible that out of this percep- 
tion may come not only love and pity for 
others, but absolute justification for the in- 
dividual? May we not find that every soul 
has, like Mazeppa, been lashed to the wild 
horse of passion, or like Prometheus to the 
rocks of fate?”’ 

Dr. Field and Colonel Ingersoll can 
come to no agreement. They differ ir- 
reconcilably as to the purpose of Chris- 
tianity. That difference is shown in the 
way that Colonel Ingersoll quotes Dr. 
Field. When the latter says there seems 
to him something cruel in denying to his 
fellow-men the ‘‘ hope of another life,” 
the former says that he is charged with 
cruelty because he denies the ‘‘ existence 
of perdition!” Dr. Field looks at Chris- 
tianity as a religion which discovers and 
proclaims salvation to the world, and 
Colonel Ingersoll looks at it as a religion 
which discovers and proclaims damna- 
tion. If Dr. Field is right in his notion 
of Christianity, he is right in loving it. 
If Colonel Ingersoll is right in his notion, 
he is right in hating it. The question is, 
Which is the right view? That Dr. 
Field’s view is correct is certain. Revela- 
tion does not affect the fact of a future 
life, but only our knowledge of it, and 
our opportunity to make the best or 
worst of it. If there’ were no Christian 
revelation, whatever future life there is 
would go on, in joy or sorrow, just the 
same. With no revelation, there would be 
no assurance of such future life. The best 
the best Greek religion could do was to 
offer a dim hope of a land of pale shades, 
and a terror of dark Tartarus. When Chris- 
tianity came it did not create Hell—it 
found it; and it offered to help people out of 
it, and at the same time to make Elysium 
more sure and substantial. It magnified 
Heaven, increased its population, and left 
Tartarus with diminished inhabitants. It 
came as good news. That is what the 
word gospel means. People then were 
glad to hear that they could escape Tar- 
tarus, and have hope of a blessed life 
hereafter. And now Christianity does 
not propose to damn anybody. It tells 
those who try to be good that they shall 
go to Heaven, and it encourages them; 
and it discourages all it can those who are 
wicked and on their own road to Hell. To 
say that Christianity creates the Hell 
which a bad man makes for himself and 
from which Christianity tries to pull him 
is to say that those who man the life-boat 
create the storm. 

> 


“HAVE FAITH IN GOD.” 


Tus Jesus said to his disciples, in an- 
swer to their wondering exclamation on 
seeing the fig tree withered away. They 
were astonished at the power of his word 
as seen in that sudden and utter death 
which overtook the fruitless tree. From 
that point he went on to tell them that 
mountains might be removed and trees 
plucked up by the roots by those who had 
‘*faith in God.” He bade them when 
they prayed to believe that they received 
the things asked for and they should have 
them. 

We had occasion to quote this saying 
of our Lord to a good brother who was 
formerly associated in a union of several 
churches for the purpose of carrying for- 
ward evangelistic work. His reply was: 
‘* When I see this town moved by the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the Church 
thoroughly aroused to a sense of Chris- 
tian responsibility, I will believe that 
mountains can be removed and trees 
plucked up by the roots.” That is ‘when 
I see, I will believe.” We fear that there 
is much of this kind of faith (?) among 
God’s people. But this is not what our 
Lord bids us. He says: ‘‘ Have faith in 
tod.” What is it to have faith in God? 

Faith is the sight which the soul has of 
things not seen. Faith acts and is confi- 
dent when there is nothing but the naked 


Word of God to warrant her. 
Faith stands with the Word of 
God in her hand and _ looks out 


upon a community wholly given up to 
worldiness, wickedness and spiritual in- 
difference, and counts converts by hun- 





dreds, ang sees the Church revived, and 
the community stirred by the movings of 
the power of the Holy Ghost. Faith 
pierces the armor of indifference and oppo- 
sition and anticipates the victory for God 
and the truth. She marches around the 
walls of Jericho at the word of the Lord, 
and at his word shouts the shout of victory 
when as yet no crack in the wali or sign of 
falling is visible to the eye. 

As a rule we are prone to look only to 
the favoring or non-favoring circum- 
stances as the ground of our faith. If the 
churches are united, if the people of God 
are praying and if sinners are eager to 
hear the Word of God, and the whole 
community look with favor and approval] 
upon a religious movement, then there 
are those whose faith is strong. On the 
other hand, if there is no hearty unity, if 
the people of God are ‘‘ conservative” and 
indifferent; if sinners are scoffing or un- 
heeding, and the community immersed in 
worldliness and sin, then these same 
brethren are ready to say, there is no use 
trying to do anything here. Our Lord’s 
word was that we should have ‘ faith in 
God,” not in the churches, or in the peo- 
ple, whether saints or sinners. 

Faith in God is warranted by the reve- 
lation which he has made of himself in 
his Word, especially in the face of Jesus 
Christ. By this revelation we know that 
his disposition toward this world is one 
of grace ; and not only is that his dispo- 
sition, but his purpose is one of grace. 
His heart is set on the salvation of men. 
His thoughts concerning us are thoughts 
of peace and not of evil. He desires that 
we should have the expected end for 
which we pray. It is his pleasure that sin- 
ners should be saved; it is his grief that they 
are not, because they will not. But faith 
knows more than that God has a purpose, 
of grace and good will to man. She knows 
that he has all power as well, and that all 
his power is pledged to the accomplish- 
ing of his purpose of grace. If concern- 
ing any enterprise we are engaged in as 
agents, we know that our principal is in 
full accord, nay, that we are only carrying 
out his will,and that he has the power to 
give us success in our work, we go to that 
work with confidence, nothing doubting. 

But the trouble is, says the doubter,‘‘We 
do not see the success which we strive 
for. Weask and we do not receive; we 
pray and we are not answered; we work 
and we do not see the fruit of our labors. 
How is this undoubted state of things rec 
oncilable with the declaration of God’s good 
will and power?” 


Well, we make answer, that Faith not: 


only believes in God, but she believes in 
God’s methods; and while taking hold of 
his promise for the victories pledged, she 
also devotes herself steadfastly to the 
means ordained of God for the accom- 
plishment of the expected end. God has 
nowhere said that he would uncondition- 
ally bring men to repentance and give 
success to his word. On the other hand 
he has clearly told us that salvation is of 
such a nature that it makes both theconsent 
and co-operation of the soul to be saved 
andthe instrument used in its salvation 
necessary. God saves no soul against that 
soul’s hearty consent. God uses no man 
to bring about the salvation of another 
soul except on terms explicitly laid down 
in his Word. Letus illustrate: 

‘* Wilt thou be made whole?” said our 
Lord to the paralyzed man at the pool of 
Bethesda. So soon as the man believed 
the word of Christ and indicated his will- 
ingness to be made whole,then went forth 
the healing power of the Son of God. 
Now the sinner who is willing to be saved 
by Jesus Christ, may confidently and ab- 
solutely trust him for salvation, without 
any other evidence than his bare promise. 
But the matter of special moment for our 
present purpose is that of the faith of his 
people for the prosecution of his work. 
He says for all time and all circumstances 
this word to us: ‘‘ If my people, which are 
called by my name, shall humble them- 
selves, and pray, and seek my face, and 
turn from their wicked ways; then will I 
hear from Heaven, and forgive their sins, 
and will heal their land.” This isas much 
a revelation of God as the prior fact that 
he is gracious and ready to forgive sins 
andsave men, True faith not only takes 





hold of God’s grace and power, but it 
takes hold of such a word as this and be- 
gins at once to put the soul and life into 
this attitude before him. 

It is as certain as that thesun shines, 
that if God’s people throughout this land, 
would ‘‘humble themselves, and pray, and 
seek his face, and turn from their wicked 
ways,” we would see the mighty power of 
God manifested from ocean to ocean and 
from the lakes to the gulf. It is also just 
as certain that where these exhortations 
are complied with in any given church, or: 
community, the results of God’s grace 
and power will be seen. What the line of 
connection between the right attitude of 
God’s people toward him and the salva- 
tion of the unsaved is, it is not now nec-- 
essary to discuss. It is enough to know 
that there is such a vital connection. 

> 


MR. SPURGEON’S SECESSION. 


Mr. SPURGEON, the great preacher’ of 
the London Tabernacle, has withdrawn 
from the English Baptist Union, as we 
are informed by the cable. The announce- 
ment will be a great surprise to many, 
for it was definitely states during the 
recent autumnal session of the Union, 
that Mr. Spurgeon had changed his mind 
and would not withdraw. If this assur- 
ance, which was credited to his private 
secretary, was authorized, Mr. Spurgeon. 
must have changed his mind a second 
time, and if so, the reason is easily 
guessed. He was disappointed at the si- 
lence of the Union under his severe ar- 
raignment. 

For some months Mr. Spurgeon has: 
been cutting and slashing at what he calls; 
modern thought, in his monthly, The 
Sword and Trowel. His thrusts were not 
meant exclusively for the ministry of his 
own denomination, but largely, if not 
chiefly, for the Congregationalists. Both,, 
he believes, are on the ‘‘ down grade,” andi 
if his statements, which are very sweep-. 
ing, are true, the doctrinal condition of a 
considerable section of Nonconformity is,, 
indeed, bad. But Mr. Spurgeon 1s not a 
man of calm, judicial temperament ; nor: 
is he careful asa writer so to choose his: 
language when his nature is roused, as to 
guard his meaning from undue empha- 
sis. Those who understand him best, and 
know how intense are his convictions, 
how strong his creed, and how hot his 
zeal, are quite ready to make large allow- 
ance for excess of feeling. Hereare afew 
of his fiery sentences : 

‘A new religion has been initiated, which 
is no more Christianity than chalk is cheese: 
and this religion, being destitute of moral 
honesty, palms itself off as the old faith with 
slight improvements, and on this plea usurps, 
pulpits which were erected for Gospel preach- 
ing. The Atonement is scouted, the inspira- 
tion of Scripture is derided, the Holy, 
Spirit is degraded into an influence, the 
punishment of sin is turned into fiction, and 
the resurrection into a myth, and yet these 
enemies of our faith expect us to call them 
brethren, and maintaina confederacy with 
them ! 

‘* At the back of doctrinal falsehood comes 
a natural decline of spiritual life, evidenced 
by a taste for questionable amusements, and 
a weariness of devotional meetings. . . . 

“The case is mournful. Certain ministers 

are making infidels. Avowed atheists are 
not a tenth as dangerous as those preachers 
who scatter doubt and stab at faith. A 
plain man told us, the other day, that two 
ministers had derided him because he 
thought we should pray for rain. A 
gracious woman bemoaned in my pres- 
ence that a precious promise in Isaiah which 
had comforted her had been declared by 
her minister to be uninspired. It is a com- 
mon thing to hear workingmen excuse 
their wickedness by the statement that 
there is no hell—‘the parson says so.’’’ 
‘* Many ministers,” he says ‘ have de- 
parted from the faith.” ‘‘ Broad School 
newspapers do not respect a single truth 
of Revelation,” and the ‘“ evil leaven is 
working in the churches as well as among 
the ministers.” 

We have no doubt that diligent inquiry 
among the Baptist and Congregational 
ministegg and churches of England would 
find some cases which would bear out one 
or another of Mr. Spurgeon’s charges; but 
that the indictment holds as against the 
ministry or body of either denomination, 
Mr. Spurgeon himself, would, we believe, 
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deny in his cooler moments. Honored 








ministers who are as orthodox as himself 
entirely dissent from the views of his 
‘‘down-grade ” articles, and regret the 
extravagance of his charges. Professor 
Reynolds, of Cheshun College (Congrega- 
tional) writes that his ‘‘ strong impression 
is that his brethren “standin the main 
where our forefathers stood’; and he 
adds: 

‘*T have, of late years, found more fervent 
sympathy on the part of the younger men 
with evangelical faith and biblical theology 
than [ did in former days ”’ 

Professor Cave, of the same institution, 
says: 

“* As far as my knowledge goes, there is a 
growing fidelity in our Congregational pul- 
pits anda growing convictionin our church- 
members.”’ 

For the Baptists Dr. Culross, in whom 
Mr. Spurgeon has had large faith, in his 
presidential address before the Baptist 
Union denied that there was any decay 
of faith. He spoke of ‘*the types of 
character among us to-day, unconsciously 
as beautiful and as heroic as in any past 
age, and as meekly beneficent—lives 
molded and fashioned from within by 
the power of faith.” 

Mr. Spurgeon, it seems, expected that 
the Baptist Union at its recent session in 
Sheffield, would take some action exclud- 
ing certain men whose views were obnox- 
ious to the great Tabernacle preacher. 
But the Union took no direct notice of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s charges; and now,accord- 
ing to cable dispatches to the Associated 
Press, Mr. Spurgeon has withdrawn from 
the Union. In giving his reasons for 
withdrawal he is reported as writing: 

“To pursue union at the expense of the 
truth is treason to Jesus. To tamper with 
his doctrine is to become traitors to him. 
We have before us the wretched spectacle 
of professedly orthodox Christians publicly 
avowing union with those who deny the 
faith, call the fall of man a fable and deny 
the personality of the Holy Ghost.”’ 

He declares, however, that he has no 
intention of forming a new denomination, 
observing that there are ‘‘ enough denom- 
inations already, and that if another were 
formed the thieves and robbers who have 
entered the other gardens walled around 
would enter it also, so nothing would be 
gained.” 

We do not look for the ‘‘ disintegration” 
which Mr. Spurgeon is said to expect and 
counsel. It isnot to be a denominational 
schism. Mr. Spurgeon has simplv with- 
drawn, in a fit of impatience, because the 
Baptist Union could not or would not in- 
continently put certain ministers out of 
the pale of itsfellowship. He is a mighty 
man and can stand alone, and thunder, 
asishis wont, against sin and unbelief 
and slackness in the belief of the minis- 
try, and still exert a great and salutary 
influence on the Christianity of his day 
and country. 





acini 
GOVERNOR OGLESBY AND THE AN- 
ARCHISTS. 


WE do not, at this writing, know what 
course will be pursued by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in disposing of 
the case of the condemned Anarchists. 
But if the Court, as seems morally cer- 
tain, shall dismiss the application for a writ 
of error, then the only chance left for these 
Anarchists will be in the action of Governor 
Oglesby of Illinois. He has the power, 
upon a proper application made to him as 
prescribed by law, to pardon them or com- 
mute their sentence intoa milder form of 
punishment. We do not think that he 
should exercise this power in either form. 
The case would be before him after all 
judicial remedies had been exhausted 
without any relief to the condemned 
men, and with an overwhelming pre- 
sumption that the judgment is accord- 
ing tolaw. It is not his province to re- 
try thecase, or exercise appellate juris- 
diction over the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, affirming the judgment 
of the trial Court. The pardoning power 
is not given to the Governor of a state for 
any such purpose, and cannot be virtually 
so exercised without a gross abuse of the 
power. 

The case, as it now stands, is exactly 
what it was when it was under judicial 
consideration, Nothing, so far as the 





public are informed, has occurred to alter 
it in the slightest particular. There is no 
pretense of the discovery of any new evi- 
dence not known to exist at the time of 
the trial, which, if it had been presented, 
might, and probably would have changed 
the result. And unless Governor Oglesby 
should assume to himself judicial func- 
tions when he comes to consider the case, 
which he certainly has no right to do, we 
are utterly unable to imagine on what 
plausible ground he could base a pardon 
or a commutation of the sentence. His 
action in either form must have good rea- 
son to justify it; and there are no such 
reasons which it is his province to con- 
sider. 

Petitions, addressed to him and asking 
for the exercise of clemency may bea 
reason why he should consider the sub- 
ject; but the mere fact that such petitions 
are presented to him, is no reason why 
they should be granted. These petitions 
prove nothing except the desire of their 
signers, the most of whom have no intel- 
ligent judgment as to whether they should 
be granted or not. The people of Illinois, 
as represented by its courts, think and have 
distinctly said that these men ought to be 
punished with death. This is just what 
the law says as expounded by the courts. 
Moreover, if the Governor will take the 
utterances of newspapers as indications 
of public sentiment, not only in Illinois, 
but throughout the Union, he will find a 
nearly universal public sentiment in favor 
of astrict execution of the law. Those 
who dissent from this view are, for the 
most part, Socialists and Anarchists, and 
do not at all represent the prevalent judg- 
ment of the people anywhere. 

It should never be forgotten by any 
Governor that the exercise of the pardon- 
ing power in a way to impair the author- 
ity and protective power of law, though 
it may be mercy to the guilty, is an act of 
great cruelty to society. It encourages 
the commission of crime, and is always 
dangerous to social order. It would be 
specially so in this case. It was very 
clearly shown on the trial of these An- 
archists that they were members and lead- 
ers of an organization in Chicago that had 
not only preached anarchy as a creed, but 
had deliberately prepared to carry the 
creed into effect, and had intended a much 
larger massacre than the one actually ac- 
complished. Let any one read the testi- 
mony so carefully set forth in the opinion 
written by Judge Magruder, and he will 
be horrified at the spectacle presented. 
The truth is that Chicago barely escaped 
a general slaughter of its police force and 
a sweeping reign of anarchy in the whole 
city for the time-being. 

The execution of the law in this case 
will be a much-needed lesson to all An- 
archists now in this country, and to those 
who may hereafter come here, showing 
them that the people of the United States 
and of the several states can and will pro- 
tect their political and civil institutions 
against all enemies. It is high time that 
this lesson was taught. Should Governcr 
Oglesby prevent it, he will do an act un- 
worthy of his office, and for which the 
great body of the people would severely 


and justly condemn him. 


OUR INDIAN BUREAU. 


It might as well be said right out plain 
that the Indian Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is not well managed. 
By that we do not mean that it is finan- 
cially corrupt—that is almost impossible, 
since the contracts, thanks to General 
Grant, have been made by a distinct Board 
of Indian Commissioners—but that it is 
politically corrupt. It is managed in the 
interest not of the Indians, but of the 
Democratic Party. A man is put in or 
retained in an agency or clerkship in the 
Indian service not because he will do the 
Indians good in Dakota or Montana, but 
because he will do the Democratic Party, 
or some of its members, good in Tennes- 
see or Mississippi. There has been, under 
this Administration, a very great deterior- 
ation in the service, and the men respon- 
sible for it are first, President Cleveland, 
moreso Secretary Lamar, much more so, 
Commissioner Atkins, and most of all As- 
sistant-Commissioner Upshaw. It is very 
important not to omit Assistant,often Act- 





ing-Commissioner Upshaw. The responsi- 
bility increases as we go down the list,and 
the apparent indifference to the interests 
- of the Indians, The President and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior appear both to have 
the welfare of the Indians much at heart. 
They both listen with attention to those 
who are giving their disinterested services 
to the Indians, and seem anxious for their 
welfare, and appear to care nothing for 
the political considerations or the per- 
sonal interests to which, in fact, the wel- 
fare of the Indiar is sacrifized; and their 
interference, so far as it has been exer- 
cised over the Indian Bureau, has been 
for good. Perhaps, in a less degree, some- 
thing of the same sort might be said for 
Commissioner Atkins. He was appointed 
by Secretary Lamar, after consultation 
with the leading friends of the Indians, 
Republican as well as Democratic, and 
with their approval. He is a Tennesseean 
and a Presbyterian. It was believed that 
the traditions of seeking the good of the 
Indi n maintained so well under the faith- 
ful Commissioner Price would be pre- 
served under Mr. Atkins; but this has 
not been the case. His blame may be 
somewhat relieved by the fact that per- 
sonal reasons have compelled him to de- 
pend very much on his assistant comnis- 
sioner, General Upshaw, of Tenneesee, 
an active, positive, willful man, and a 
thorough politician, intent on strengthen- 
ing his party and helping personal inter- 
ests. Many of the active friends of the 
the Indians, whether in or out of the In- 
dian Rights Association, believe in Com- 
missioner Atkins. We have yet to hear 
one man, who is anxious for a. service in 
the interest of the Indians, speak well of 
General Upshaw’s administration. 

The Indian Rights Association is an 
organization existing solely for the promo- 
tion of the civilization of the Indians, and 
for securing to them civil and other rights. 
At the beginning of this year it presented 
to the President a paper urging that 
the principles of the Civil Service Re- 
form, to which the President is pledged, 
be extended to the Indian service. The 
present system it declared to be inherent- 
ly weak and unsatisfactory, because it 
fails to apply any adequate test for ascer- 
taining the applicant's qualifications for 
his duty as agent, clerk, trader, farmer or 
teacher, and thereby admits unfit men; 
because appointments are determined by 
the applicant’s ability to command politi- 
cal interest, rather than by his fitness for 
his post; and because oflicers of experi- 
ence and efficiency are removed fer politi- 
cal reasons, and the reward for and in- 
centive to faithful service is taken away. 
The Association called attention to the 
importance of a stable administration 
for the Indians just coming into civiliza- 
tion and citizenship, and asked that if it 
be not thought possible at present to ap- 
ply the Civil Service rules to this depart- 
ment, a beginning might at least be made. 

Up to the present time no attention 
whatever has heen paid to this request, 
although it was supported by illustrative 
examples of the evils which result from 
a partisan service. We will mention 


President: 

1. The case of Morris A. Thomas,of Bal- 
timore, who was appointed Indian inspec- 
tor in August 1885. The paper presented 
to the President, signed by its officers, 
most distinguished citizens of Philadel- 
phia and elsewhere, says that Mr. Thomas 
was connected with election frauds in 
Maryland in 1875, that his business fail- 
ure was dishonorable, and that he was 
guilty of improper conduct while holding 
a federal position in connection with local 
politics in Maryland last winter. 

2. Dr. J.J. S. Doherty, of New Haven, 
was appointed physician of the Grande 
Ronde Agency, Oregon. Objections are 
made to him in this paper of the Indian 
Rights Association because of frauds 
against the city of New Haven during the 
timein which he held the office of Regis- 
trar of Vital Statistics, for which frauds 
he was condemned to pay a fine of $3,000. 
Evidence presented by the Indian Rights 
Association led, after prolonged delay, to 
the admission of Dr. Doherty’s guilt by 
Secretary Lamar, and he was removed. 

As specimen cases in which faithful 





some of these, which were put before the . 





agents were removed to the necessary 
detriment of the service the Association 
presented the following: 

1. James G, Wright, ex-Agent, Rose- 
bud Reservation, Dakota. After four 
years’ successful administration at the 
Agency, Mr. Wright failed of reappoint- 
ment when his term expired July, 1886. 
Seventeen day-schools were erected by 
him on the reservation, and were in suc- 
cessful operation at the time of his re- 
tirement. Four thousand acres of land 
were, through his guidance, put under 
cultivation by the Indians during his 
term of service. Commissioner Atkins 
and Inspector Armstrong both spoke 
strongly of his excellence and efficiency. 
The retirement for political reasons of 
such aman, no matter how worthy his 
inexperienced successor may be, is a great 
evil. 

2. General R. H. Milroy, removed from 
the Agency of the Yakima Reservation, 
Washington Territory, September, 1885. 
General Milroy served with distinction 
in the late War. No cause was assigned 
for the retirement of this honorable and ef- 
ficient officer. Since his removal five dif- 
ferent men had, up tothe beginning of 
this year, been in authority at the agency 
and a consequent unsatisfactory condi- 
tidn of affairs. The last of the five, Col. 
Charles E. Sausser, resigned because a 
Tennessee Chief-clerk was appointed to 
the agency (under a new and bad rule of 
the Indian Bureau, theclerks are not ap- 
pointed by the agent, but by the Bureau, 
which gives more patronage). This clerk 
was nineteen years of age and unfitted 
from lack of training and experience for 
his position. 

Without further illustrative cases it is 
enough to say, that when the Indian 
Rights Association, on January 3d, 1887, 
presented this memorial to the President, 
out of sixty-one Indian agents found in 
service two years before, only eleven re- 
mained. 

As illustrative of the failure of the sys- 
tem by which the Indian Bureau imposes 
clerks of its own political choice on the 
agents against their protests, the Associa- 
tion mentioned such cases as the follow- 
ing where the failure was confessed: 

1. Chief clerk appointed at Crow Creek 
Agency, Dakota; open intoxication, and 
offering liquor to Indians; incompetent 
by his own admission; retired. 

2. Chief clerk at Lower Brulé engaged 
in violent altercation with other em- 
ployés; incompetent. 

8. Chief clerk at Standing Rock; no 
objection on account of character, but 
incompetent; received appointment solely 
for political reasons; his discharge or- 
dered by the Department. 

4, The Clerk previously employed at 
Standing Rock whom Commissioner At- 
kins has in print stated ‘o be “one of the 
best and most trusted clerks in the whole 
department,” was disciarged by the Com- 
missioner April 6th, 1886. Political influ- 
ence secured his readmission to tne serv- 
ice, after which he was appointed to the 
chief clerkship at Pine Ridge. 

5. The clerk appointed at Cheyenne 
River Agency, Dakota, under the new 
system; unfit for his position. 

These are but a small portion of the 
cases brought to the notice of the Presi- 
dent. The Indian Bureau suggested to 
Agent Wright, of the Rosebud Reserva- 
tion, the name of a certain man for car- 
penter. The Agent wrote for testimonials 
of bis qualifications. He received in an- 
swer a letter signed by nineteen gentle- 
men testifying to the orthodoxy of his po- 
litical faith, but not a word about his car- 
pentry. He proved unfitted, and the 
Agent had to retain the former carpen- 
ter in a subordinate position with 
decreased pay to do the work. 
A new physician at Pine Ridge prescribed 
a teaspoonful of tincture of iodine to be 
taken internally, for the matron of the 
boarding-school. He was thereupon sus- 
pended from duty by the Agent, was re- 
appointed by orders from the Bureau 
but finally removed on affidavits proving 
gross carelessness. The Chief Clerk, ap- 
pointed by the Bureau to Cheyenne Agen- 
cy proved wholly inefficient and unsuit- 
able. He wrote a letter to a gentleman 
preposing a dinner with liquor to influence 
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an Indian Inspector so as to lead to the 
removal of the Agent. He is still in the 
service in another agency. At Sisseton 
Agency a nephew of Senator Harris, of 
Tennessee, was appointed Chief Clerk. 
He boasted of his influence in the Bureau, 
and caused the displacement of an able 
physician by another from Tennessee 
against whom there are grave charges of 
neglect and carelessness resulting in the 
death of Indians. The teachers, through 
his influence, against the wish of the Agent, 
lave been replaced by inferior ones from 
Tennessee, a man, his wife, sister-in-law 
and nephew aged nineteen. On the Crow 
Reservation a livery-stable keeper, ap- 
pointed farmer, taught the Indians to 
plant potatoes by putting a hatful in each 
hill. These are but a part, and the brief- 
est summary of the cases given with 
names and details. 

The fault is in the political system. 
What this is let Commissioner Atkins 
tell us. We give his answer to a com- 
mittee of the Senate to investigate alleged 
abuses: 

‘“Q. What are the circumstances [whieh 
led to replacing traders] ” 

“4, The circumstances would be these: 
Influences of a strong character. Repre- 
sentative men have pressed upon me the ap- 
pointment of traders in place of others, and 
I have yielded to their requests; those are 
the circumstances. ‘ 

“Q. Do you mean personal friends or 
political friends ? 

“4. Well, they were both personal and 
political friends, they were very warm 
friends that I had, men to whom I owed a 
great many obligations in the way of my 
political life, Imaysay. .. . 

*Q. I ask whether he ought to be re- 
moved for political reasons ? 

“Q. I think it would be just about as 
fair, just about as proper, for a man to give 
up a place which he had been occupying for 
a good while in a position of that sort, as it 
would be for a man occupying any ordinary 
office.”’ 

It is plain to see that Commissioner 
Atkins, by his own confession, does not 
believe in the Civil Service system to which 
the President is pledged. Thus far the 
President has given no answer to the ap- 
peal of the Indian Rights Association, and 
the management of the Bureau has lost 
friends among all good men. It needs to 
be radically reformed. 


> 


Editorial Votes. 


PAUL, the grea‘ apostle to the Gentiles, 
sketches as follows his experience of out- 
ward trials: 

“In labors more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft. Of the Jews, five times received I forty 
stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day I have beenin the deep; in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers, in perilsof mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false brethren; in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings cften, in cold and naked- 
ness.” 

In addition to this catalogue of ‘‘those things 
that are without,”’ he says that he had upon 
him the daily “‘care of all the churches.” 
The outward life of Paul was one of great 
exposure and suffering. The working life 
of the same man was one of the utmost per- 
sistence and intensity. Theinner life of this 
most wonderful man was radiant with the 
light of Heaven and with the richest conso- 
lations and hopes of Gospel grace. The his- 
tory of the Church presents no better speci- 
men of great natural powers utilized by the 
Son of God for his own glory and the dissem- 
ination of the Gospel among the children 
of men. No other mere man ever made 
such a profound and permanent impression 
upon the race. The secret of his life he ex- 
plains in these words: “I am crucified with 
Christ; nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me; and the life which I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave him- 
self for me.’’ Looking back upon his career 
as ‘‘Paul the aged,’’ and just at its close by 
martyrdom, he said to Timothy, his friend 
and fellow-laborer: ‘‘For I am now ready to 
be offered, and the time my departure is at 
hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for mé a crown 
of righteousness which the Lord, th® right- 
eous judge, shall give me at that day; and 
not tome only, but unto all them also that 











love his appearing.” Blessed man! Biless- 
ed illustration of what the Gospel of Christ 
can do for a human soul! 

BAKER, Vooruis, & Co., law-publishers 
in this city, some years ago, published an 
octavo volume of several hundred pages, 
entitled, ‘‘Great Speeches of Great Law- 
yers.”” Each speech was preceded by a 
brief recital of the circumstances under 
which it was delivered, and an analysis of 
the contents. The speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, Patrick Henry, and other 
men of eminence have been given to the pub- 
lic in separate volumes. It has occurred to 
us that it would not be a bad thingif some 
publisher of Christian books would take a 
hint from these facts, and produce,in a 
separate volume, the speeches of the great- 
est mere man that ever lived, accompany- 
ing each speech with a préface giving the 
circumstances and contents, and supple- 
menting it with brief explanatory notes. 
Weallude, of course, to Paul, the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles,who, besides his ex- 
traordinary natural endowments, spake 
“notin the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teach- 
eth,” and also spake on the most impor- 
tant subjects ever presented to human 
thought. These speeches are to be found 
in the Book of Acts; and if collected to- 
gether inthe order of their delivery and 
published, with a recital of circumstances, 
an analysis of contents, and suitable ex- 
planatory notes, they would form a fair- 
sized volume that would be likely to be 
read by a great many people, and could 
hardly fail to be useful to every reader. 
This suggestion occurred to us recently 
when reading the apostle’s eloquent ‘ad- 
dress before Agrippa, as recorded in the 
twenty-sixth chapter of Acts. We are not 
aware that there is any such book in exist- 
ence asthe one we propose to the publish- 
ers of Christian literature, and are, more- 
over,strongly impressed that, if it should be 
properly prepared, it would command the 
attention of the Christian public. 


IN this week’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
Dr. Spear brings to a conclusion his series of 
nineteen articles on the Biblical History of 
Christ. The purpose of these articles has 
not been polemical, critical, or apologetical. 
It has been a very simple one, to give yivid- 
ness to our apprehension of Christ’s person, 
and definiteness to our faith. In order to 
believe in Christ we must know whom we 
have believed, we must know who Christ is, 
just as we know the men to whose political 
guidance we trust ourselves. We may be 
mistaken in o:r judgment of our political 
leaders, because the sources of our informa- 
tion are partial and misleading. For the 
history of Christ we have the infallible au- 
thority of men who wrote under the control 
of the Holy Spirit. The facts are beyond 
question and are written down in plain lan- 
guage before us. Christ is not an unsolvable 
mystery about whom we can know nothing; 
he is a historical Person, of whose existence 
and glory we know before he came to earth, 
whose life on earth was open to be read of 
every one who met him, and of whose return 
to the glory of the Father, and whose future 
coming to judge the world we have as posi- 
tive information as we have of the personal- 
ity of Washington or of Lincoln. The neg- 
lect of the ordinary follower of Christ to 
study his story and become acquainted with 
his life is the chief cause of weak and unde- 
fined faith. The object of these articles of 
Dr. Spear is not to give a substitute for the 
reading of the Gospels, but to direct the 
reader to the Gospels, and in an orderly way 
under such different heads as ‘ Christ’s Pri- 
vate Life,’’ ‘‘ Christ’s Miracles,” ‘‘ Christ’s 
Exposition of the Law,” “Christ’s Last 
Supper,” ‘‘ Christin Gethsemane,”’ “‘ Christ's 
Burial,” ‘Christ's Return to the World,” 
to tell what a simple reader, who takes the 
Scriptures as he finds them, will discover 
about Christ in the New Testament. Dr. 
Spear has done this work with great clear- 
ness and with a deep devotional spirit and 
intent; and the careful reading of his arti- 
cles we are sure must stir a warmer fervor 
of love and reverence toward our blessed 
Lord. A previous series of similar studies 
upon ‘‘The Bible View of Heaven,’’ pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT, were gathered 
into a book, and issued by Funk & Wag- 
nalls, and nave hada largecirculation. We 
trust this series will be similarly repub- 
lished, and thus add one of the most useful 
to the many books which have been made 
up from articles first contributed to our col- 
umns. 





THE Rev. Edward N. Packard, of Syra- 
cuse, formerly of Dorchester, Mass., writes 
us: 

To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDERT: 

Apropos of the Sunday Ministerial Exchange 

question, allow me to-say that, during May and 





June last number of neighboring ministers .in 
Boston entered into an all-around exchange in 
this way: Topics were selected for presentation, 
and each of the seven pastors selected one, on 
which he wrote asermon. Then, on seven Sun- 
day evenings he preached his sermon in one of 
the pulpits in the circuit, hisown being occu- 
pied each evening by one of the seven who pre- 
sented his particular theme. Each of the com- 
pany preached his sermon last in his own home- 
pulpit. In this way we considered carefully, 
and presented the following themes: The Church 
and the State, the Church and the Newspaper, 
the Church and Business, the Church and 
Amusements, the Church and the Home, the 
Church and the Saloon, the Church and Litera- 
ture. Each congregation bad the pleasure of 
hearing six speakers on consecutive evenings. 
The audiences were uniformly larger than usu- 
al, the interest was maintained most satisfactori- 
ly in the weeks preceding the summer vacation. 
Isend this as a hint for my brethren in the 
ministry. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 27th, 1887. 

It is pleasant to have The Interior pro- 
testing that it does not want the white 
Presbyterians put into one denomination 
and the Negro Presbyterians put into an- 
other denomination. Allit wantsisto have 
the white Presbyterians put into separate 
cHurches, presbyteries and synods, and the 
black, coffee-colored and white Negro Pres- 
byterians put into churches, presbyteries 
and synods by themselves. Not that it 
would force them to go by themselves. Oh, 
no! but it would encourage them, would 
advise them to do so. If the elders in pres- 
bytery or synod tell the Negroes: “‘ We will 
welcome you if you come, but we advise you 
not to come; it would not be well for you to 
come,”’ The Interior may be very sure they 
will not want tocome. Thatis not the best 
way to encourage Christian fellowship. 
Because they have not been welcomed on 
equal terms in the churches, they haye es- 
tablished churches of their own. So they 
will have presbyteries and synods of their 
own, if they are nct welcomed with whites. 
But The Interior is blind if it does not see 
that they feel the humiliation which forces 
them, in self-respect, into this exclusion. 
The Methodist divided Conferences in the 
South ought to have shown our contempo- 
rary that the Negroes do not exclude them- 
selves till they are asked todo so. The In- 
terior thinks this separation of the races is 
something to beencouraged. It has advised 
the Negroes to go by themselves. We think 
it something to be deprecated and opposed 
in all‘ ecclesiastical relations. Imagine 
Christ, or Paul advising Ethiopian brethren 
to get into churches of their own! This sep- 
aration into white and black presbyteries, 
etc., is the first step to separation into hos- 
tile denominations. The Interior says the 
object of the proposed division of colors is 
not to mollify the Southern Presbyterian 
Church and make it favor union. Then 
what is its object? As soon as the Southern 
Presbyterians began to declare that they 
could not unite with the Northern Presby- 
terians unless the colors were separated, The 
Interior and The Herald and Presbyter 
began to shout in favor of such separation, 
and the latter paper tried to put a resolu- 
tion in favor of separation of colors through 
the Cincinnati Presbytery. If this does not 
avcount for the sudden zeal for separation 
of races, what does? Do tell us. 





A PROMINENT Episcopal clergyman, and 
one who would be very far from calling 
himself a Low Churchman, has put into our 
hands a pamphlet to which he suggests we 
can well call attention. The title of itis as 
follows: “Journal of the Tenth Annual 
Synod of the Holy Catholic Church in the 
Diocese of Springfield.’”’ This needs just a 
little translation. ‘“‘Synod’’ is a term used in 
the Greek Church, and supposed to be some- 
what more ecclesiastically orthodox than 
the usual term Convention. The “Holy 
Catholic Church”’ is a superior designation 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is 
the Journal of the Diocesan Convention that 
is contained in this pamphlet. The Bishop 
of this Illinois diocese is George F. Seymour, 
8.T.D., LL.D., formerly professor in the 
General Theological Seminary in this city, 
and well known as perhaps the most ad- 
vanced ritualist in the Church whose name 
is still ‘‘Protestant Episcopal,’ much as the 
clergy of a number of small Western dio- 
ceses dislike it, and much as they may claim 
to be the Holy Catholic Church. It is 
Bishop Seymour who is responsible for 
this ‘‘Journal.’’ The first sentence after 
the mention of the assembling of the 
“Synod”’ is the following: 

“The Holy Communion was administered at 
7 A. M., by the Rev. J. B. Harrison, assisted by the 
Rev. F. W. Taylor.” 

Then after “‘Morning Prayer was said at 
9A.M.,”” we come to the next important 
item: 

* At 10.50 a.m., the Holy Eucharist was cele- 
brated by the Rt. Rev. George F. Seymour, S.T,D., 





‘LL.D., Bishop of the Diocese, assisted by the 


Rev. F. P, Davenport, 8.T.B., and the Rev. W. T. 
Whitmarsh. The Rev, J. B. Harrison, 8.T.B., 
officiated as the Bishop’s chaplain, and the Rey. 
F. W. Taylor, 8.T.B., was the Master of Cere- 
monies.” 

Let us understand this distinction, which 
may not be familiar. At 7 A.M., before 
breakfast, it was the Holy Communion 
which was administered. At 10.30 a.m. of 
the same day, and before the same people, 
it was the Holy Eucharist which was cele- 
brated. Of the first, we suppose, those 
present partook fasting. Before the latter, 
which was a sacrifice of the body of Christ, 
they only worshiped. The Communion was 
administered by one ordinary priest and one 
assistant, men with not even the academic 
title of Bachelor of Sacred Theology. The 
Eucharist was celebrated by the Bishop, as- 
sisted by two priests, and waited on bya 
Bishop’s Chaplain and a Master of Cere- 
monies. The superior honcr of a non-com- 
municating Eucharist, with ceremonies and 
music, over the simple Holy Communion of 
the Prayer-Book, is easily seen. 


THE Diocese of Springfield has 3,143 com- 
municants. In the General Convention it 
has the same vote as the Diocese of New 
York with its 44,728 communicants, or Penn- 
sylvania with its 31,580. And Springfield is 
not one of the smallest dioceses by any 
means, Its neighbor, Quincy, has 2,222; Ne- 
braska has 2,215; Florida has 1,931 and Ar- 
kansas has 1,364. At the last General Con- 
vention it was the vote of the small mission- 
ary dioceses, dioceses with only a dozen or 
two clergy, easily dominated by one or two 
prominent men, that so nearly overcame 
the vote of the large and strong old dioceses, 
and almost had strength enough to change 
the name of the Church. It will be remem- 
bered how earnestly Phillips Brooks and oth- 
er Eastern delegates opposed the proposition 
to give to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
such a name asthe Diocese of Springfield, 
without waiting for permission, puts on the 
title-page of its Journal of Synod. That little 
diocese, not content with trying to carry its 
proposal for a change of name by legitimate 
means through the General Convention, 
takes the liberty to nullify the decision of 
the Church, and to change the name of the 
Church on its own account. We give all 
honor to the earnest and faithful work 
which these young ritualistic dioceses are 
doing in their own way; but that way is not 
that of the Prayer Book, nor of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, whose name they reject, and 
whose usages they discredit. 





Dr. BURRAGE, the editor of Zion’s Advo- 
cate, is a strong Baptist, as well asa learned 
one; and he has long been very anxious to 
have the Free Baptists, among whom he 
lives, return to the Baptist fold. With this 
object in view he attended the late meeting 
of the Maine Free Baptist Convention, and 
requested the privilege of making an ad- 
dress in favor of the union of the two bodies 
in a single organization. There was no dis- 
cussion after bis address; but at an inter- 
view held afterward he was asked the ques- 
tion ‘‘ whether he thought any Baptist as- 
sociation in the country would tolerate free 
communion practices on the part of any 
church belonging to it.”” To this question 
Dr. Burrage answered “No,” and The 
Morning Star says that this proves the 
differences on the communion question be- 
tween the two bodies to be ‘‘real and im- 
movable.” If the fact is as Dr. Burrage as- 
serts he can only expect the Free Baptists 
to unite with the Baptists by giving up and 
denying the differences between them. No 
matter how important nor how protective 
to faith he believes close communion to be 
(and he argued that it protects both purity 
of orthodox faith and the retention of bap- 
tism by immersion), the Free Baptists exist 
for the sake of denying what he affirms; and 
they can unite only by submission to a less 
tolerant practice than theirown. Even Dr. 
Burrage’s unique hopefulness must be some- 
what dampened by the praiseworthy rejec- 
tion of his praiseworthy attempt for union. 





THE movement for statehood for Utah evi- 
dently is to be pushed desperately. A gen- 
tleman who was once an officer in the Mor- 
mon Church, but who is now anxious to 
give his family the benefits of Christian 
schools and churches, says: 

“The Mormon Church calls for four hundred 
thousand dollars to be used in Washington dur- 
ing the next session of Congress. When I con- 
sider the methods used by the Mormon Church 
to secure its ends, I know that such an amount 
of money will be a great power; and I sometimes 
fear that we shall soon see Utaha state under 
the absolute control of Mormons.” 

Men who are not thoroughly acquainted 
with Mormon ways may feel that this ques- 
tion is of little importance; but there are 
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those who are not so indifferent to the pres- 
ent efforts. Fair promises,reckless disregard 
facts in the arguments of lobbyists, and 
the persistent influence of lady delegates 
will count in Washington, and unless those 
who want to prevent having a polygamous 
state in the Union are on the watch, Utah 
will become a state. This case must not go 
by default. 





WE made no great objection to the honor 
given tothe memory of the Confederate, 
General Robert E. Lee. He was the chief 
general of the Southern forces, but he was 
not the representative of the Southern 
cause. He was a man to be personally hon- 
ored. We could join in no enthusiasm over 
his monument; but if Virginians wish, with 
some display, to honor the memory of this 
their distinguished son, we stand respect- 
fully to one side and uncover our heads. 
But we do draw the line at Jefferson Davis. 
He represented as no one else did or could 
what is not only the Lost Cause, but a bad 
cause. He should be mercifully left to die 
in peace, and should not be encouraged to 
repeat and display the useless utterance of 
his treason. The best people of the South 
know very well that to push him to the 
front is unwise to the last degree. And yet 
the other day he was imported from Missis- 
sippi into Georgia, and Senator Colquitt 
and Governor Gordon rushed down to meet 
him and listen to the declarations which 
put the cause of the Rebellion high above 
that of the Union, andto add their praise to 
the éclat of disunion. We donot suppose 
they really wanted to do it—if they did, so 
much the worse—but they were forced to it 
by a public opinion in their state which they 
do not dare to resist. We wish they had 
resisted it. 





We have received the following letter 
from a correspondent who desires his name 
to be withheld: 

To THe EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir:—In your opinion, and that opinion, of 
course, based upon the teaching of the Bible, 
do you consider it right always to choose the 
lesser of two evils? To make my question clear 
let meillustrate: It is admitted that both the 
political parties in this country are corrupt—use 
corrupt means to secure success. The Christian 
voter, however, believes that there is less corrup- 
tion in one party than the other. Can he vote 
for that party and clear his skirts of not being a 
participant in the evil of either; or does he best 
subserve the cause uf hiscountry and of Christ 
by refusing to vote for either party because of 
the wickedness in them? I would be glad to 
have your answer in THE INDEPENDENT, and 
the reason forthe position you may take, as I 
believe this is a question that agitates the minds 
of many good men who want to act for their 
country’s best interest. Respectfully, 

A VOTER. 
We must confess that our correspondent 
has put us about the most difficult question 
that presents itself to the upright citizen. 
In general, when there is a choice to be 
made between two evils, one cannot do bet- 
ter than follow the example of the old 
darkey who, when his minister declared 
that ‘‘dere am two roads in dis life, one 
leadin’ to perdition and de udder to eber- 
lastin’ destruction,’ arose and exclaimed: 
‘* Tf dem’s de facs, den dis chile takes to de 
woods!”’ In politics, however, it often hap- 
pens that if a man withholds his vote from 
the two leading parties and either votes not 
at all or for a third party, he will aid and 
abet the very influence that is the worst in 
the worst of the parties. For example, in 
New York State there is undoubtedly much 
corruption both in the Republican and in 
the Democratic parties, but there is more in 
the latter than in the former; if now, the 
upright citizen, unwilling to countenance 
the evil in either party, withholds his sup- 
port from both, he aids the party of greater 
corruption by this very act of declining to 
support the party of lesser corruption. As 
a matter of expediency then, it seems to be 
the duty of the eitizen to ward off as much 
evil as possible and support one of the two 
leading parties. It is a question, however, 
how far one should go to accomplish good 
for the time-being, if no hope for a better 
future presents itself. We have held that 
one is justified in throwing away his vote or 
even in voting with the party that is in gen- 
eral most corrupt if in that way, only, a 
sound political truth can be established or 
a healthf.l party rebuke be administered. 
The existing state of political affairs in this 
city is the justification of such an action. 
The support of De Lancey Nicoll, the Dem- 
ocrat, by the Republican Party could not 
have come about except as the result of the 
idea that has gained a foothold only during 
the past five years, that if party comes in 
conflict with the public good, party must 
yield. These is great hope in this spirit of 
honest independence. If the Republican 
Party could rise to the occasion throughout 
the country, as it hasin this city, our cor- 
respondent’s major premise would fall to 


both ies are corrupt. It would be an 
easy answer if we had but to say: Your 
dread alternative is not in fact presented; 
for the Republican Party has renounced 
corruption and corrupt methods’ and makes 
all things second to the public welfare. 





THE Republicans of this city, last week, 
did a wise thing, indeed, the best thing 
which it was possible for them to do, in 
nominating Mr. De Lancey Nicoll for Dis- 
trict Attorney, and in indorsing Mr. Ran- 
dolph B. Martine, the Democratic candidate 
for Judge of the Court of General Sessions. 
It is quite true that both of these gentlemen 
are Democrats, and do not propose to be 
anything else as to their party affiliations; 
and it is equally true that both have ren- 
dered to this city a service in the prosecu- 
tion of the bribery cases that entitles them 
to the confidence and hearty support of all 
good citizens, without any reference to 
mere party politics. Mr. Martine, as Dis- 
trict Attorney, showed that he was honestly 
in earnest and meant business every time, 
and was not attempting to play any game 
of fast and loose with these bribing scoun- 
drels; and Mr. Nicoll, his assistant, with 
great ability and persistence, did the hard- 
est part of the work, alike in court and out 
of it. Had the prosecution been in hands 
actuated by a different temper, it is not at 
all probable that the results attained would 
have been secured. A half-hearted prosecu- 
tion would not have done the work. Mr. 
Martine, now the candidate of both of the 
great parties, will undoubtedly be elected; 
and the same will be true of Mr. Nicoll, not- 
withstanding the nomination of Colonel 
Fellows by the Democrats, proyided the Re- 
publicans of this city do their duty. He 
will receive many thousand votes from the 
better class of Democrats; the Independents 
will support him, and this, with the hearty 
support of the Republican Party, will be 
very sure to carry the dayin his favor. The 
Republicans have had the good sense to pre- 
sent an exceptionally excellent ticket, the 
whole of which we should like to see elected; 
yet we regard the election of Mr. Nicoll, as 
of more importance than that of any other 
candidate on the ticket, not only in the light 
of his past services, but also in view of the 
work yet to be done in the prosecution of 
the remaining bribery cases, and also the 
general administration of the District At- 
torney’s office. Colonel Fellows, though an 
eloquent pleader before a jury, has too many 
well-known flaws in his character to be 
trusted with the duties of this office. He 
suits the machine Democratic politicians, 
and that is a strong presumption against 
him. Mr. Nicoll is clearly the man for the 
place, the hour, and the duty; and while no 
effort should be spared in conducting the 
canvass for his election, we feel strongly 
confident that such effort will win the day. 





THE condition and management of our 
Quarantine Commission are just what one 
might expect. Commissioner Platt’s term 
of office expired years ago; successors to him 
have been appointed time and again; but 
such is the influence of the “‘ Boss’ upon 
the Senate of this state that none of these 
appointments has ever been confirmed and 
the ‘‘ Boss”’ is left in uncontrolled manipu- 
lation of the funds of his office, while he 
continues to maintain his ‘‘residence’’ in 
one place and his “domicile” in another. 
To his mind alone do these terms present 
no paradox, and to him alone (he and his 
associates are ‘“‘ one’) is the administration 
of his office pure and undefiled. One would 
have supposed that the advices of the prev- 
alence of Asiatic cholerain the Mediter- 
ranean countries would have prompted the 
Quarantine Commission of New York to 
prepare a thorough and efficient system of 
preventive measures to guard against the 
introduction of the disease’ into this coun- 
try. Not only was this not done, but the 
ordinary precautions in one case at least 
have been neglected. The Italian immi- 
grants on the “ Alesia” and the‘ Britan- 
nia,’”” among whom the disease had ap- 
peared while the steamers were in transitu, 
were detained at Quarantine and subjected 
to disinfection and treatment on Hoffman 
and Swinburne Islands. The means for 
caring for them, however, were insufficient 
and the arrangements such as to court 
rather than prevent the possibility and 
spread of disease. How faulty they are is 
shown by the report, published in the 
Medical News, of the committee appointed 
by the Philadelphia College of Physicians 
to investigate the New York Quarantine 
station. A brief quotation will show the 
committee’s opinion: 

* Although we have not yet heard of the de- 
velopment of the disease anywhere on the main- 
land, neverthéless, in view of the almost uncon- 








trollable tendency of cholera to spread at times. 





the ground; it would not be admitted that | and of the original insufficiency and the present 











faulty constitution of the police force on Hoff- 
man Island, we feel impelled to believe that the 
imimunity up to the present time has beenow- 
ing to singular good fortune rather than to good 
management.” 

The danger of contagion from the immi- 
grants who came on the ‘“Alesia’”’ and 
“Britannia” is small compared with the 
danger from those who have since arrived 
on the ‘“Independente,”’ and who were 
suffered to scatter to all parts of the 
country after a most superficial ex- 
amination. The health officers of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis are very indignant 
that no notification was sent to them of 
the dispatch to their cities of immigrants 
and baggage. By order of Surgeon-General 
Hamilton, of Washington, the health au- 
thorities throughout the country are search- 
ing out those ‘‘ Independente”’ immigrants, 
and burning or disinfecting their baggage. 
When we remember that the cholera epi- 
demic of 1873 was the result of just such 
carelessness as shown in this case, we do not 
feel kindly toward our Quarantine Commis- 
sion. It is time the office was disinfected. 





THE three notable points of the recent 
Conference of English Liberals at Notting 
ham are: (1) the attendance and enthusiasm, : 
(2) the great speech of Mr. Gladstone, and 
(8) the program adopted. This program in- 
dicates an unalterable conviction of the jus- 
tice of the Irish demands for Home Rule, 
and a serene faith in the ultimate concession 
by the English people of these demands. 
It also embraces as a new feature the dises- 
tablishment of the Church in Wales. Dis- 
establishment has been advocated by a large 
section of the Liberal Party, but the party 
itself is now for the first time definitely com- 
mitted to it. Mr. Chamberlain, who has 
been sulking as a Liberal-Unionist, inserted 
it in the Radical program a year or two ago, 
but the party as a party did not then accept 
it. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was in a happy 
vein, following the same lines as were laid 
down in his great speech in Parliament on 
the introduction of his Home Rule scheme. 
Even his most inveterate enemies concede 
that his Nottingham address was a magnifi- 
cent effort, though they contend that it is 
not by “‘gifts of speech” that men can best 
govern. But Mr. Gladstone has much more 
than ‘gifts of speech’’; he has what Mat- 
thew Arnold would call the quality of “‘lu- 
cidity,”” by which he discerns, in advance of 
his compatriots, when ideas and institu 
tions have become effete and must be laid 
aside. He has also that indispensable fac- 
ulty of great statesmen, patience amid pop- 
ular clamor. He knows how to bide his 
time and maintain an unshaken confidence 
in the final acceptance of his scheme. The 
numbers and enthusiasm of the Conference 
give little ground for the hope of the Tories 
that the Liberals are hopelessly divided and 
must remain so on the rock of Home rule. 
That rock is really their stromg and sure 
platform. Their unity never had a more 
signal illustration thanin the Nottingham 
Conference, which was the largest, most 
representative and most heartily unanimous 
Conference the Liberals have held for years. 





.. The Evening Post is to be entirely 
exonerated from the implied charge in our 
reference, last week, to its republication of 
Herbert E. Clarke’s story, ‘‘ Highly Recom- 
mended.”’ The editor did not know that 
the story had appeared in THE INDEPENDENT 
simultaneously with its publication in Bel- 
gravia, and he copied the story from the 
latter intending to give credit at the end of 
the second part. When, however, he saw 
our note of last week he wrote courteously 
asking our permission to print the conclu- 
sion of the story. Of course we gave this, 
stating at the same time that we recognized 
that we had no rightsin astory published 
simultaneously in England and by us, and 
that any credit given to us would be a mark 
of courtesy on the part of the editor rather 
than the acknowledgment of any rights in 
the story possessed by us. With the con- 
clusion of the story the Post showed us this 
mark of courtesy. 


.. The congregation of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, seem to think that 
the American Board has not lately made 
any serious mistakes. We believe that this 
has not been considered a very good autumn 
for large contributions in the city churches; 
but that church, we understand, atits annual 
collection for the Board last Sunday morn- 
ing, added $2,000 to the amount given last 
year for the good cause, while some impor- 
tant contributors were still absent. If other 
churches, in New England and at the West, 
as well as in this neighborhood, will go for- 


revenues of the Board shall be reduced if it 
does not leave its old platform of doctrine, 
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..Many things are said of Christ in the 
Bible which are true of him only in refer- 
ence to his nature; and so also many 
things are | of him in the same book 
which cannot possibly, be true, except in re- 
spect'to his divine nature. It is only’ when 
we recognize Christ as both human and di 
vine that we can understandingly read and 
receive all that the Bible says about him. 
Christ in this respect is to thought the great 
and glorious mystery of the Gospel. 


...The Bible tells us that Christians, in 
the matter of promoting the Kingdom of 
Christ among men, are “laborers together 
with God.”” They do not work alone. God 
works with them, and by them and through 
them. He associates his power with their 
efforts, and they associate their efforts with 
his power. Paul plants,and Apollos waters, 
and God gives the increase. Human efforts 
approved by God, and accompanied by di- 
vine efficiency are sure to succeed. 


.-One of the suggestions Mr. Riley, of 
the Indian Bureau, who is supposed to have 
the charge of theschools among the Indians, 
is of value. He wishes Congress to provide 
for the education of one hundred children 
to be selected from the tribes living in the 
State of New York. The condition of some 
of those tribes is disgraceful beyond telling, 
and the State of New York is in part to 
blame. 


.... The Open Court says, in regard to the 
Anarchists: 

“The highest justice and the best interests of 

society would be promoted by the commutation 
of their sentence.” 
The Abbany Law Journal substitutes for 
the words “by the commutation of their 
sentence,” the words ‘“‘by hanging them.” 
The Journal has the right of it. 


... Seventeen Mormon jurors were recent- 
ly summoned in Utah in civil cases; and 
twelve of them refused to take the oath pre- 
scribed by Congress in respect to support- 
ing the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, including the laws relating to poly- 
gamy. This does not look as if the time had 
come for investing Utah with the attributes 
of Statehood. 


..A religious contemporary is inclined 
to think that ‘‘the iron hand of Rome”’ may 
bea better instrument to mold the crude 
Negro material in this country into Chris- 
tian likeness than “the feather-duster of 
Protestant Exhortation.”” This casting of 
contempt on the foolishness of preaching is 
an old story, though the figure is new. 


..Ex-Senator Thurman recently made a 
political speech in Ohio, in which he cold 
his hearers that he was an old man, and 
that this was probably the last speech of the 
kind that he should ever make. Old men, 
however prominent they may have been in 
other days, have to yield to the law of the 
inevitable and give place to others. 


.-The Georgia Legislature has safely 
udjourned, having made great threats of 
chain-gangs and disqualifying of teachers, 
but having accomplished nothing but to 
take away the eight thousand dollars from 
Atlanta University because it allows white 
children to attend its classes. That loss 
can be made up, we think. 


.. The Territory of Dakota has a popula- 
tion larger than that of Florida and Dela- 
ware combined, andis abundantly compe- 
tent to be a state, or to be divided into two 
states. The only reason why this territory 
has not already been admitted into the Un- 
ion is the purely party reason, and this is 
no reason at all. 


.-Paul told the Corinthian Christians 
that Christ was made unto them “ wisdom 
and righteousness, and sanctification and 
redemption.”” These four categories of 
God’s grace to those who receive Christ, 
embrace a complete salvation. All the 
wants of a sinner are entirely met in Christ 


.- The Times of this city, having charged 
Judge Donohue with having put up sev- 
enty-one thousand dollars to buy a nomina- 
tion for the Supreme Bench, the Judge de- 
clares it to bea “ridiculous lie”; and the 
Times renews the charge by saying that it 
knows it to be true. Who is the liar? 


..It would be well for the Catholics to 
introduce in this country a very important 
innovation in service made in England, 
where the Psalms are now allowed to be sung 
at evening service in English. Thus the re- 
proach of using an unknown tongue begins 
to be removed. 


.-It is an awful thing for one to throw 
away his life on earth, either by making it 
of no real value, or by making it a curse to 
others. He who does thisin either way is sure 
to make life a total failure for eternity. Good 
were it for such a man if he had neyer been 





will not he likely to amount to much. 


born. 
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Religions Sutelligence. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE forty-first annual meeting of this As- 
sociation has just been held at Portland. 
The attendance was large, there being 
about 500 visitors entertained. Of course 
the Board meeting, occurring as it had, so 
shortly before and within so short a dis- 
tance, and making special demands upon 
its friends this year, kept many from the 
meeting of the Association who could not 
go to both. There were necessarily few of 
the Western brethren present. 

A most delightful spirit prevailed. There 
was no suggestion of controversy or differ- 
ence. The meeting was open to the freest 
discussion, and nearly all the brethren on 
the floor had a voice and a vote; but the ut- 
most harmony was manifest, and no dis- 
turbing question arose. The one thing that 
occupied the thought of all was how to pro- 
mote best the Association’s work. 

These annual meetings appeal to matters 
of universal and national interest. Noone 
of patriotic impulses can attend them and 
not feel his pulses stirred and be broadened 
in all his sympathies. The questions of 
caste, of education, of human rights, of 
civilization, of immigration, of the relations 
of capital and labor, of morals, religion and 
missions, all come up in the course of these 
meetings. A business gentleman of high 
position and large means who attended two 
or three evening sessions was so greatly 
moved that he declared his determination 
to attend allthe meetings of next year, and 
Senator Frye, who spoke at one of the ses- 
sions, publicly declared that light had fallen 
on him as it did on Paul on the Damascus 
road, and that he should at once become a 
life member and annually contribute to tne 
Association. With the many questions 
connected with the work among the colored 
people and the mountain whites of the 
South, among the Indians and among the 
Chinese, it is easy to see that the Associa- 
tion touches many chords in the hearts of 
patriots, 

The papers and addresses were of unu- 
sual interest. Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, 
preached the sermon, choosing for his text 
the third verse of Jude: *‘ Exhorting you to 
contend earnestly for the faith which was 
once for all delivered to the saints.” It was 
a fresh presentation of those essential truths 
on which all Christians are supposed to be 
agreed—viz., the ethical unity of God, the 
reality of the human soul, the universal su- 
premacy and inviolability of the moral law, 
the necessity of a divine revelation, with 
the plenary authority of the Bible, and the 
extension of the kingdom of God on earth, 
The secretaries of the Association presented 
papers of great value, so arranged as to cul- 
minate in a practical appeal. Dr. Baird 
spoke of Oberlin, laboring among the Vos- 
ges Mountains, as sending his influence 
across the seas to Oberlin college, and 
thence through secretaries Whipple and 
Strieby, graduates of Oberlin, into the A. 
M. A. Dr. Strieby, in a rapid historical 
sketch, described three brothers—the Cava- 
lier in the South, the Puritan in the North, 
and the African consigned to the Cavalier, 
in their relations to each other. Dr. Powell 
closed this series of papers with a discussion 
of the question, ‘‘ What can be done to in- 
crease the givers to the Association®”’ He 
had five suggestions—instruction on the 
work of the Association in theological sem- 
inaries, an annual contribution in every 
church, a committee in each local confer- 
ence to see that this is done, a report on the 
Association at every missionary concert, 
and an increased circulation of the Ameri- 
can Missionary. 

The memorial service for the late ex-Gov- 
ernor Washburn, President of the Associa- 
tion, was specially interesting. The Rev. 
Dr. Buckingham, of Springfield, Mass., long 
intimate with Governor Washburn, read a 
eulogy upon his friend, and Secretary 
Strieby followed with an address. The loss 
of President Washburn is keenly felt, and 
out of respect to his memory and because of 
the difficulty of filling his place at so short 
a notice, it was subsequently determined 
not to elect a president at this meeting, but 
to refer the matter to the Executive Com- 
mittee, 

As is usual at these meetings, Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings were devoted to pop- 
ular addresses. On these occasions, the 
spacious Second Parish church was crowded, 
and on Wednesday evening there was an 
overflow meeting at which Dr. Roy delighted 
eye andear with a lecture illustrated by 
stereopticon views of the work of the Associ- 
ation. At the regular meetings there were 
addresses by ex-Governor Dingley and Sen- 








ator Frye, of Maine; by President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin College; by Yan Phou Lee, well 
known for his recent marriage and entrance 
on journalism in New Haven, and by Dr. 
Aubrey, of London, England. President 
Hyde, in a closely argued philosopbical dis- 
cussion declared that the nerve of missions 
was net philanthropy, patriotism, ecclesias- 
ticism, or theology, but .Christ. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Dingley made a plea for Home Mis- 
sions, based on the tacts presented by Dr. 
Strong in his book “Our Country.’’ Dr. 
Aubrey, in a genial, wide-awake address 
which showed a rare familiarity for one from 
across the water with American affairs, 
dwelt upon the importance of our- social 
problems and the sympathy felt for us in 
England in regard to them. He urged the 
necessity of educating the colored preachers 
of the South and illustrated it with amus- 
ing anecdotes of hisown observation among 
them. Senator Frye’s speech was peculiarly 
effective. He professed himself to have been 
in ignorance of the work of the Association 
till asked to speak at this meeting, and said 
when he had read a few annual reports, he 
became a convert to the Association; he es- 
pecially commended the principles of the 
Association, the nature of its work, and its 
courage in standing to its convictions. He 
had found afriend, and he wished to know 
it better. 

lt is usual at these meetings to place dif- 
ferent portions of the Kxecutive Commit- 
tee’s annual survey into the hands of Com- 
mittees who subsequently report upon the 
same, and enforce their reports by address- 
es. There came up in review in this fashion 
the educational work South, the work of es- 
tablishing churches among the colored peo- 
ple, the work among the mountain whites 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, and the mis- 
sions among the Indians and among the 
Chinese, and on the financial condition of 
the Association. The Rev. S. L. B. Speare and 
the Rev. Charles P. Mills on the Chinese; 
Frank Wood, Esq., and the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Ward and the Rev. George A. Tewksbury 
on the Indians; the Rev. W. F. Slocum, the 
Rev. F. F. Emerson, the Rev. Cyrus Rich- 
ardson and the Rev. George F. Staunton on 
the work in theSouth; Charles A. Hull, Esq, 
the Rev. J. H. Melivaine, the Rev. Dr. 
Smith Baker on finance, and Drs. Quint and 
Phillips on the mountain work, were among 
those who made stirring addresses. Some 
of the missionaries were present and spoke: 
the Rev. A. A. Myers, who does pioneer 
work among the Cumberland Mountains, a 
Christian hero whose life has been en- 
dangered more than once in his missionary 
labors in that region, and the Rev. F. W. 
Jenkins, located at Williamsburg, Ky., a 
young man of enthusiasm, who has been 
greatly successful. Secretary Shelton, 
whose special work is to raise funds for In- 
dian Missions, also spoke out of his personal 
observations of Indian life. As might be ex- 
pected, these men greatly stirred the audi- 
ences by their appeals. They spoke of that 
they had seen, and of that to which they 
had given their lives. 

It is customary to introduce at these 
meetings representatives of the classes for 
whom the Association is laboring. At some 
of the meetings very scenic and thrilling ef- 
fects are produced. This was notably the 
case at New Haven last year, when a com- 
pany of Indian youth sang before the meet- 
ing, and a tall, gaunt Indian, once engaged 
in the Minnesota massacre, but now an or- 
dained minister of the Gospel, spoke in his 
native tongue. This year there was nothing 
so striking, but much that was interesting. 
H. L. Crossthwait, a recent graduate of Fisk 
University, and the Rev. Mahlon Van Horn, 
of Newport, R. I., represented the colored 
race. Mr. Van Horn made a very pleasing 
impression, speaking in warm appreciation 
of the kind treatment he had received since 
he came North. Yan Phou Lee spoke for 
the Chinese. But the special attrac- 
tion of the occasion was Carlos Monte- 
zuma, a full-blooded Apache Indian, twen- 
ty-one years of age. Fifteen years ago, a 
hostile Indian tribe, which had captured 
him, sold him to a benevolent white man 
for thirty dollars. After a thorough educa- 
tion in the best schools, he is now about to 
graduate as a physician. He madea very 
earnest plea for the Gospel as the only hope 
of his people. His exceedingly attractive, 
intelligent face won every heart, and was 
ample proof that the Indian, even of the 
most savage tribe, can be made, by training, 
a noble Christian mav. As Yan Phou Lee 
and Carlos Montezuma sat side by side 
upon the platform, one could not but be 
struck by their resemblance. They are of 
the same hight, color of skin and cast of 
countenance. 

The Woman’s Bureau had an interesting 
session, at which were addresses by Miss D. 
E. Emerson, the secretary; Mrs. C. W. Shel- 
ton; Mrs. Lawrence, wife of Professor Law- 





rence, andgMiss Kellogg. While this meet- 
ing was in progress, a business meeting of 
the Association was held in another church 
near by at which the following officers were 
elected: 

Vive-Presidents—The Rev. Messrs. A. J. 
F. Behrends, D.D., N. Y.; F. A. Noble, D.D., 
Ill.; Alex. McKenzie, D.D., Mass.; D. O. 
Mears, D.D., Mass.; Henry Hopkins, D.D., 
Mo. 

Corresponding Secretaries — The Rev. 
Messrs. M. E. Strieby, D.D.; James Powell, 
D.D.; A. F. Beard, D.D., 56 Reade St., 
x. ¥. 

Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq., 56 
Reade St., N. Y. 

Auditors — Peter 
Peirce. 

Executive Committee—For three years— 
Lyman Abbott, A. S. Barnes, J. R. Dan- 
forth, Clinton B. Fisk, A. P. Foster. For 
one year—J. W. Cooper. 

At this meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed on Indian matters to aid the com- 
mittee chosen by the Mohonk Conference to 
bring the denominations into co-operation 
in mission work among the Indians. The 
suggestion of Secretary Powell’s paper was 
also adopted and measures taken to induce 
each local conference to appoint a com- 
mittee to secure an annual contribution to 
the Association and other Congregational 
societies in each church of the Conference. 
The matter of consolidating the missionary 
magazines was discussed and a proposition 
that the secretaries of the Association con- 
fer with the secretaries of other societies 
regarding it, was finally tabled, on the 
ground that the measure ought to originate 
with the state associations or the National 
Council rather than with any one of the 
benevolent organizations. 

From the reports and addresses it appears 
that the Association is meeting some pe- 
culiar difficulties in its work. The attitude 
of the Georgia legislature has been antago- 
nistic, and while the Glenn Bill and the Orr 
Billhave been defeated, a joint resolution 
has been passed forbidding the usual pay- 
ment of 38,000 to Atlanta University unless 
it shall conform to the practice of the state 
in discountenancing the co-education of the 
races. In the Indian work a great hindrance 
has been put in the way of mission effort by 
the recent government order forbidding the 
ase of the vernacular in any Indian schools. 
It is hoped, however, in both these matters, 
that the hindrances will not prove so serious 
as has been feared. 

The Association was deservedly congratu- 
lated by many of the speakers on its very 
successful work during the year. The An- 
nual Report, written and read by Field Su- 
perintendent Ryder, was packed with en- 
couraging facts. The Association’s 54 
schools, six of them colleges, are this year 
fuller than ever, Atlanta alone havingin- 
creased from 291 to 413 students. The 
churches now under the care of the Associa- 
tion number 127, seven having been added 
during the year. In these churches 1,000 
confessed Christ the last year, 2,000 more 
have come into the Sunday-schools, and 
$18,000 have been given for church support 
and benevolence. There has been unusual 
building activity, five new churches having 
been erected. In other missions the results 
have been similar; the mountain work has 
gone steadily forward ; among the Indians 
forty-three have been added to the church, 
there having been revival influences at 
Santee and Skokomish agencies ; among the 
Chinese there have been 150 hopeful conver- 
sions and 211 who have given up idolatry. 
Especial commendation was given the As- 
sociation in its management of its finances. 
It is now happily out of debt, with 
a balance of $2,000 in the treasury, hav- 
ing received during the year #306,761, and 
expended $298,783. The report commends 
the Executive Committee for keeping with- 
in its income, for the wisdom of its business 
management, and for its good judgment in 
purchasing land, erecting buildings, and 
making permanent investments. There 
were also special words of approval which 
were richly deserved, for the secretaries and 
treasurer. The Associationowns buildings 
and land costing $576,540, has endowment 
funds amounting to 229,375, and 
connditional trust’ funds amount- 
ing to $69,726. The report closed 
with an earnest plea for enlargement 
It was affirmed that the Southern work 
should have this year $275,000, the Chinese 
work at least 315,000, and the Indian work 
360,000. The cry for enlargement was made 
on many hands and for many causes. Mr. 
Jenkins, in the interest of the mountain 
work, pleaded fora school and a missionary 
in every county. One speaker declared it to 
be an absolute necessity that 350,000 be spent 
this coming year for church work, and 
many urged that more be done for the In- 
dian. All agreed that thetime is now, and 


McCartee, Chas. P. 





that what we have to do should be done 
quickly, 

After interesting farewell services in ex- 
pression of thanks for the very generous 
hospitality of the people of Portland, the 
Association adjourned to meet next year at 
Providence, R. I. 

PORTLAND, ME. 
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DR. PENTECOST IN AMESBURY, 
MASS. 


BY THE REV. H. M. SCHERMERHORN, 








THERE are probably few fields in New 
England which present as complicated prob- 
lems for the evangelist as the one which 
Dr. Pentecost and his co-worker Mr. Steb- 
bins have been led to choose for the.open- 
ing of their winter work. A word concern- 
ing the town. Lying a little off from the 
main routes of travel, Amesbury—now al- 
most a city—is not so well known to travel- 
ers as some of its less prosperous neighbors. 
By the literary world it is remembered as 
the home of the Quaker poet, Whittier, 
‘“*Hermit of Amesbury.’”’ In commercial 
circles it is already famed for its enormous 
carriage manufactories, equal in extent to 
any in the world, and in direct commercial 
relations with every continent, including 
Australia. The local success of this indus- 
try has been phenomenal. A half-dozen 
factories are now building to meet the in- 
creasing demand. The growth of the town 
keeps pace with the development of its lead- 
ing industry. Not a store is unoccupied, 
not a dwelling-house is without its tenant, 
and on every side can be heard the sound of 
hammerand saw hastening to furnish homes 
for the growing population. The industries 
of the town are controlled by young men. 
There is no retired capital, and no leisure 
class. Everyone but the hopelessly indo- 
lent has histask. From September to July 
the work goes on without a pause, and with 
increasing impetus. 

In this development of the industrial life 
the Church, however, has been neglected. 
Its most active members are for the greater 
part of the year overwhelmed with busi- 
ness. The high pressyre has led to a “‘trans- 
fer of emphasis’? from direct to indirect 
Christian work. It has become very con- 
venient to consider the fields of activity for 
laying up treasures on earth as the divinely 
ordained means for laying up treasures in 
Heaven. Thereis much diligence in busi- 
ness, little fervency of spirit. 

Adding to all this the fact that just at 
this time the erection of a fine and commo- 
dious theater has given a new impetus to 
pleasure-seeking, it becomes evident that 
Dr. Pentecost faces a remarkable combina- 
tion in the interests of godlessness—on the 
one hand, churches nearly inactive and for 
the most part unresponsive, on the other 
hand, a fresh and vigorous impulse alike 
toward money-getting and inordinate recre- 
ation. 

It was this condition of things that led the 
pastors to seek most importunately the aid 
of Dr. Pentecost. The churches were large, 
and outwardly prosperous. The Sunday 
congregations in size and attentiveness had 
been most satisfactory. But the lay mem- 
bers had quite abandoned all attempt at 
distinctively religious work. Every endeav- 
or rightly to adjust the relations of the bus- 
iness to the Church failed. The commercial 
spirit swept everything boforeit. All the 
zeal and ingenuity at hand were unsuccessful 
in preventing a steady decline in spiritual 
life. The pastors inthe emergency turned 
for help to Dr. Pentecost, hoping that with 
the opening of evangelistic services the 
churches would awaken to asense of respon- 
sibility, and in the doing of the Lord’s work 
would come to know its blessedness and its 
satisfaction. With an awakened Church we 
looked for an awakened community, and a 
transference of trust from uncertain riches 
to the loving God. 

Dr. Pentecost, in his opening address, de- 
livered nearly three weeks ago, at once 
faced the issue. At that early Sunday 
morning service he spoke to the Christian 
people before him from the text: ‘‘ And to 
every man his work,” urging the supremacy 
of spiritual over material interests, and the 
duty of personal service for the Master. 
And that has been the key-note of his mes- 
sage in every succeeding discourse to the 
Church. He has not in the least antago- 
nized what is praiseworthy in industrial 
enterprise. He has neither stigmatized 
wealth nor underrated its advantages. But 
he has kindly, patiently, yet unsparingly 
rebuked its deification, and has shown the 
danger of subordinating God’s kingdom to 
personal selfishness and ambition. 

It is generally known among Christian 
workers that Dr. Pentecost believes in siege 
not assault in revival work. He holds that, 
as a rule, the most permanent and satisfac- 
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tory results can be attained only by a grad- 
ual and intelligent deepening of impression. 
It is along this line that the work is con- 
ductedin Amesbury. The main purpose of 
the first week’s discourses was the reviving 
ofthe churches. During the second week 
Dr. Pentecost addressed the unregenerate. 
Ie has not, however, sought by urgent ap- 
ypeal and emotional outbursts to hasten a 
;general movement toward personal interest 
iin salvation. He preaches the Word in the 
confidence that the Holy Spirit will use it to 
-corvince men of sin, of righteousness and. 
wf judgment. " 

It is to be expected that in a field so diffi- 
cult as Amesbury, this sensible and bibli- 
cal method will work its effects slowly. 
And that is what the pastors desired and 
sought. A sudden and powerful upheaval 
would involve the gravest perils for us and 


would probably leave no deep and abiding | 


impression upon the religious life of the 
community. It is better that it should 
come to us as the rain cometh down and the 
snow from Heaven and returneth not 
thither. Wecan report a gradual increase 
of religious interest, and the beginnings of 
a blessed work among the unsaved. 
AMESBURY, MASS. 
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DR. W. L. MUNHALLIN TORONTO. 


BY THE REV. P. M°F. MACLEOD, 
PASTOR OF CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 











Dr. MUNHALL and Professor and Mrs. 
"Tewner began a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings in thiscity, on the 18th of September, 
which were carried on with growing inter- 
est several weeks. The meetings were held 
in the Granite Rink, a hall capable of hold- 
ing over four thousand people. It could not 
hold all who sought admission on the Sab- 
baths, and was generally well filled on the 
week-day evenings. Toronto is so unlike 


your American cities, that an evangelist | 
coming tous with only an American expe- | 
rience isapt to mistake his bearings and do | 
‘a good deal or wild steering before he finds | 
Dr. Munhall, however, | 
:seemed to grasp the situation at once and | 


his true course. 


his addresses from first to last were ad- 
mirably suited to the purpose at which he 
aimed. In the first place everybody in To- 
ronto goes to church more or less. The 
churches do not exist on sufferance. but are 
the greatest moral power in the community. 
Asan infidel once said to me, ‘‘It does not pay 
a man to be an infidel in Toronto.”’ Accord- 
ingly out of the 703 professing conversion 
through these meetings only 48 declared 
themselves as having nochurch connection. 
Now achurch-going people are not at all 
so easily moved as those who have been liv- 
ing entirely careless lives and who are igno- 
rant of the Gospel. Dr. Munhall is emi- 
nently fitted to work among sucha popula- 
tion. His sound common sense, his pro- 
found knowledge of the Word of God, and 
his clear and cogent reasoning, all combine 
to make his presentation of the truth irre- 
sistible to those who have the Bible in their 
hands, and have been brought up sur- 
rounded by Christian influences. 

One characteristic of Dr. Munhall’s work 
deserves special mention, and that is his 
insisting upon the ‘co-operation of the 
churches, and his loyal upholding of the 
churches in all his addresses. Some evan- 
gelists have injured their influence by ignor- 
ing or denouncing the churches; but Dr. 
Munhall realizes that his mission as an 
evangelist is to build up and strengthen the 
churches of Jesus Christ. The ynion of the 
churches in Torontoin inviting Dr. Munhall 
was not so thorough as it would have been, 
had the arrangements not been completed 
during the summer vacation when many of 
the ministers were out of town; but the pas- 
tors who signed the requisition stood loyally 
by the doctor and reaped a great benefit to 
their own souls as well as to their congrega- 
tions. Dr. Munhall’s first address was a 
masterly defense of the Bible, and gave the 
right keynote from the text, ‘‘To the law 
and to the testimony,” etc. On Sabbath, 
the 25th September, a mass meeting of young 
people from the ages of 12 to 25 packed the 
Rink to its utmost capacity, and a rich har- 
vest of souls was reaped, a large number 
waiting to the inquiry meeting. On Sab- 
bath the 2d October, the Rink was crowded 
in the afternoon with young men, who were 
so deeply impressed that at least a thousand 
of them stood up to ask the prayers of God’s 
people on their behalf, and about five hun- 
dred professed to have found the Saviour. 
On Sabbath the 9th of October, the Rink 
was crowded with young women who lis- 
tened with rapt attention to an address on 
the model young woman, and at night a 
meeting for men only closed a memorable 
diy. Owing to the want of careful organi- 
zation on the part of the Christian workers, 
and also the nature of the buildingin which 











the meetings were held, not a tithe of those 
professing anxiety were reached or their 
names and addresses obtained, so that a 
great deal of the fruit has yet to be gathered 
and doubtless will be gathered by the pas- 
tors of the various churches. 

A more satisfactory work of this kind I 
have never taken part in; there was no un- 
due excitement and no sensational methods, 
but deep solemnity characterized all the 
meetings, and the preaching was the clear 
telling out of the old, old story. 

ToroyTo, CANADA. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK FOR WOMEN. 


THE ninth biennial meeting of the Inter- 
national Conference of Wemen’s Christian 
Associations in the United States and Can- 
ada, was held in the Hallof the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the city 
of New York, 7¥ast 15th St, on October 
25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th. 

Delegates were present from Associations 
in Aurora, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland. Cow Bay, 
(Cape Breton), Dayton, Germantown, Hart- 
ford, Jacksonville Il.; Jamestown N. Y.; 
London (Ontario), Memphis, Montreal, New- 
ark, Newburyport, New Haven, New York 
(Ladies’ Christian Union and Y. W.C. A), 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Poughkeepsie, 
Providence, Quebec, Rochester, St. Louis, 
Springfield, Syracuse, Toronto, Utica, Wash- 
ington and Worcester, and from Elmira 
College, Wellesley College and the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. Mrs. S. 
S. Fisher of New Haven presided, having 
been elected at the Conference at Cincin- 
natiin 1885. The session of the first day 
having been opened with devotional exer- 
cises, the President delivered a brief open- 
ing address. Mrs. C. E. Beebe, President of the 
Y. W. C. A. of New York made an address 
of welcome, to which Mrs. Angus Camp- 
bell of Memphis responded on behalf of the 
delegates. The Vice-Presidents and Sec- 
retaries were then appointed ,as follows: 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. C. R. Springer of St. 
Louis, and Mrs. George Kellogg of Hart- 
ford. Secretaries,Miss McLanathan and Mrs. 
F. H. Bangs, of New York. Committees 
were organized and reports were read from 
some of the Associations. In the evening 
a reception was given to the delegates 
at? East 15th St., when the beautiful build- 
ing of the Y. W.C. A. of New York, was 
thrown epento the guests from upper story to 
the engine-room in the basemen—etvening 
classes, library, engines and electric dy- 
namo were all at their usual evening work. 

‘On the second day of the conference, pa- 
pers were presented by Mrs. M. E. Raw- 
son and Mrs. H. M. Ingham, of Cleveland, 
on Preventive Work; by Miss M. C. Thomp- 
son, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ Amusements,” 
and by Mrs. J. H. Winters, of Dayton, en- 
titled “ Building upon Christ our Founda- 
tion.” Reports from associations were also 

read and questions asked and answered as 
to methods of work in the various depart- 
ments mentioned. Several ladies present 
were elected Honorary Delegates, among 
them the Hon. Misses Kinnaird, of Lon- 
don. After the adjournment of the after- 
noon session, the delegates were invited to 
remain in their places to be addressed by 
Lord Kinnaird, President of the Y. W. C. A. 
of London, who began by explaining that 
his presence, in response to the invitation 
sent to his Association, was due to a slight 
misunderstanding, such associations in 
England being managed by ladies and gen- 
tlemen together, the latter not having yet 
learned to trust the former to manage the 
funds alone, as seemed to be the custom in 
America. He felt that much might be 
learned by visiting this country, especially 
in matters of organization. He had been 
much impressed by what he had seen and 
heard in this marvelous building of the New 
York Association. He advised very strongly 
the maintenance of a strong national organ- 
ization, and hoped that soon all Christian 
nations would unite in a powerful interna- 
tional association. He begged his hearers 
to remember that their constant aim should 
be, the young women for Christ; to which 
the only means must be, Christ for the 
young women. He also begged them to 
bear in mind the text which is the motto of 
the British Association: *‘ Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts,” and never to lose sight of the fact 
that the work must be aggressive and mis- 
sionary work, for “ no man liveth unto him- 
self.” 

Mr. Dashwood, the honorable secretary of 
the London Y. W. C. A., also made a brief 
address, in which he specially urged the 
formation in America of Prayer Unions 
such as are organized in England, to bind 
together in one great knot of holy sympathy 

working girls and ladies who wish to help 
them. It had been sneeringly said, by some 











one in England, that the whole object of the 
Y. W. C. A. of that country seemed to be to 
convert young women, and he praised God 
for the truth of the charge. 

On Thursday the papers presented were, 
“Class Work; Theories Applied,” by Miss 
G. B. Ballard, of New York, and “ Training 
Schools,” by Mrs. M. J. Edwards, of St. 
Louis. These were followed by questions 
and answers on their respective topics. The 
afternoon session was given up to reading 
the questions taken from the question-box, 
answers being given by delegates expe- 
rienced in the special branches of work re- 
ferred to. After the adjournment of the 
morning session it was announced that 
Professor Drummond, of Glasgow, was visit- 
ing the building and would address such of 
the delegates as would remain in their 
places. Professor Drummond made a brief 
but most thoughtful and stimulating ad- 
dress, of which we give an abstract: 


“ What is at present most wanted in Christian 
work is quality rather than quantity. The soul 
of man or woman is the most delicate, sensitive 
and beautiful thing in the universe, yet we deal 
with it by methods often rough and harsh. To 
work with it in a truly fine and beautiful way is 
given to hardly more than one man or woman 
inacity. The work of Christ cannot be done 
immediately and without preparation. It must 
be done by organization, by patience. A man 
may gotoa hundred meetings and not get the 
comfort he wants. He is like one stranded on 
some little shoal, who does not know how to get 
off, and yet the touch of a kind and sympathetic 
hand can easily free him. People’s hearts must 
be reached to-day by methods different from 
those of twenty years ago. Owingto the growth 
of cultivation we are no longer satisfied with the 
Theology of our parents—I do not say with the 
Religion of our parents—we would be grateful 
and glad to possess that; but we cannot accept 
some of the old theories. The outlook is 
changed. The minds of thinking people to-day 
encounter poisons never met before. Among 
young men in our colleges there is revolt against 
the narrow things, the unlovely, intolerant and 
inconsistent things whereof we Christians are 
convicted. What such men need to be told is, 
what Christianity is not. They must fall in love 
with the kingdom of Christ when they see it as 
itis. And so it is with young women. With 
many ofthe best minds and the largest and rich- 
est natures and most honest hearts. The prob- 
lem is to reach those who have never found that 
hearty faith which would enable them to have a 
ready and eager sympathy with Christian work. 
I can imagine no more beautiful future for the 


» Y.W.C. A. than a constant holy aim to add to 


the beauty of womanhood the flower and grace 
of Christianity. One can but be awed and sol- 
emnized to think of the future of America—a 
future of such great hope. . . The aim of 
all our work should be to make people like 
Christ—to introduce into every town and village 
those who love him and try to live like him. 

“In Edinburgh University the Christian 
students go not so much to prayer-meetings as 
they do to seek those who are going astray, and 
to lend a hand to a stranger who is going down. 
A student will take such a man to live with him, 
and live him right—live a good life before him 
until he has changed the whole tone of his be- 
ing. Just such work may be done in all col- 
leges everywhere, for women as well as for 
men.” 

Thursday evening the Ladies’ Christian 
Union gave a reception for the delegates at 
their Young Women’s Home in Washington 
Square. The Friday morning session was 
given up to unfinished business, and reports 
of Associations not yet heard from. Some 
of these statistical reports were unfortu- 
nately crowded out for want of time. Be- 
fore adjourning the Conference accepted the 
invitation of the Baltimore Association to 
meet in that city in October, 1889, and Mrs. 
C. E. Beebe, of New York, was elected Pres- 
ident for that meeting. 

The Conference throughout was most har- 
monious and was fruitful in instruction for 
active workers who had come to compare 
experiences, and get suggestions for their 
present projects and inspiration for new 
plans for the good of women. 

The papers were ably and thoughtfully 
written. and of practical value. The ar- 
rangements made by the Y. W.C. A. of New 
York for the comfort of its guests were 
carefully planned and satisfactorily exe- 
cuted. With a beautiful and comfortable 
hall, a fine organ well played to lead the 
hymns, a generous luncheon served each day 
in the building, and cordial hospitality re- 
ceived in the homes in which they were en- 
tertained, the delegates expressed them- 
selves as more than repaid for their jour- 
neys, some of which were long and fatigu- 
ing. The numerous departments of the New 
York Association were at all times open to 
the inspection of delegates and served as ob- 
ject Jessons. A well attended prayer-meet- 
ing was held each morning before the busi- 
ness session of the Conference; the attend- 
ance at the latter averaged about three hun- 
dred. 


> 


THE proposed union of the Walden- 
sian and Free Churches of Italy will be post- 
poned fora while. The rock on which the 





two Churches part is thatof name. The 
Waldensians insist on holding to their his- 
torical appellation and the Free Church 


wants a general designation like the Evan- 
gélical Church of Italy. 





Ministerial Begister. 


BAPTIST. 


CULLIS, W. B., Chicago. Ill, called to Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

GREGORY, J. E., accepts call to Dodge 
City, Kan. 


HUTCHINSON, J.8., accepts call to Mason 
City, Il. 


MILLARD, JAmes E., ord. in York, Ill. 

PARSONS, Morton, Metamora, IIL, ac- 
cepts call to Manston, I] 

RHOUVDES, A. H., Lena, accepts call to Nor- 
mal, Ill. 





VAN KIRK, Rosert W., ord. in Fall Riv- 


er, ass. 
VERy Jorn R., ord. at Wells Bridge, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BARTLETT, Epwarp O., inst. in Academy 
Ave. ch., Providence, ; 
BELL, Epson M., ord. in Axtell, Kan. 
BROWNJOHN, G. W., Clarksville, accepts 
call to Wisner, Neb. 
CHEESEMAN, JoHN M., Deepwater, ac- 
cots call to Brookline and Republic, 
0. 


COPPING, BERNARD, inst. in Groveland, 
Mass. 


CURTIS, ETHAN, Camden, accepts call to 
Danforth ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 

CURTIS, GILBERT A., Colebrook, N. H., re- 
signs, 

EVANS, Rospert T., Zion ch., Oshkosh, 
Wis., resigns. 

FLETCHER, Rurus W.., accepts call to Or- 
tonville, Minn. 

on as C. DE VERE, called to Oxford, 

e. 


GRIGGS, LEvVERETT §&., Terryville, Ct., 
called to Hutchinson, Minn. 

HADLEY, WILLIs A., Wilmette, II1., called 
to Second ch., Biddeford, Me. 

HADI.EY, WILuIs A., invited to become 
assistant pastor at Belleville ch., New- 
buryport, Mass. 

HAYNER, AveGusTINE J., Aitkin, Minn., 
resigns. 

JOHNSTON. THomas C., Memphis, Mo., 
called to Douglass, Kan. 

JONES, WILLIAM D., Woodville, N. 
accepts call to Le Raysville, Penn. 

KIDD, DAvip D., Princeton, Minn., resigns. 

LAMPREY, HEnry P., Acworth, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Lower Waterford, Vt, 

LEONARD, WILLIAM Centerville, Massg., 
resigns. 

LINK. F. W., Bay City (Meth.), accepts call 
to Merrill, Mich. 

MARTIN, RoBERT W., Hillsdale, accepts 
call to Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

McBRIDE, WILLIAM H., ord. pastor in 
Brownville, Me, 

MURPHY, WILLIAM J., Middlebury, Ct., 
resigns. 

OLMSTED, FRANKLIN W., Bridport, Vt., re- 
signs, 

PACKARD, EDWARD N., inst. in Plymouth 
ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 

REYNOLDS, GEORGE W., accepts call to 
Gorham, Me. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM T., accepts call 
to Atwater, O. 

RIDDLE, MERCHANT S., Junction City, ac- 
cepts call to Osage City, Kan. 

SAFFORD, ALBERT W., accepts call to 
De Kalb, Ill. 

SARGENT, FRANK, D., Brookline, N. H., 


%., 


resigns. 

SAVORY, GEORGE W., Stratham, N, H., 
resigns. 

SMITH, GEORGE G., Riverside, R. L, re- 
signs. 


SMITH, GrEoRGE G., Riverside, R. L, called 
to Pres. ch., Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
SMITH, RALPH J., Oberlin Seminary, ac- 

cepts call to Norwalk, O. 

SOPER, GEOKGE E., Salamanca, accepts 
call to South ch., Rochester, } ie A 

STEVENSON, WILLIAM D.J., Glencoe, ac- 
cepts call to Willow Valley and Lake- 
side, Neb. 

WANNAMAKER, HEnry S., accepts call 
to Geneva, Neb. 

WARNER, WILLIE A., ord. pastor in Hub- 
bardton, Vt. 

WHITE, A. B., Toledo, O., accepts call to 
San Diego, Cal. 

WHITE, Isaac C., Newmarket, N. H., 
called to Saugus, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ARMSTRONG, C.S., D.D., inst, in Jack- 
son, Mich. 

BAUSMAN, J. @., Washington, accepts 
call to Rochester, Penn. 

BURRELL, D.J., D.D., removes from Du- 
buque, Towa,to Westminster ch., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

DEATHERAGE,L. P.,removes from Bridge- 
port to Keithsburg, LIl. 

DULLES, A. M., Detroit, Mich., accepts 
call to Watertown, N. Y. 

HERSHEY;,S. F.,removes from Middletown 
O., to Washington, D.C 

MILLIGAN, J. V., removes from Ashland 
to Portland, Oregon. 

MORAN, E. E., Asbury Park, N. J., called 
to lronton, O. 

MULLAN, H. C., removes from Elvaston to 
Macomb, [ll 

SCOTT,T. S.,removes from Knoxville, Tena. , 
to Rockford, Il. 

SPRAGUE, E. P., D.D,, Meadville, Penn., 
ta call to Second ch., Auburn, 


TAIT, W. W., removes from Greenfield, I11., 
to Vienna, O. 
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Literature. > 


The prompt mention én our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equevatent to their pub- 
lashers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice] 


SOME BOOKS ON THE STUDY OF 
LATIN. 


UNDER the title ‘‘ Monographs on Educa- 
tion ’’ Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. publish a 
number of treatises on current educational 
topigs. The one now before us is The Study 
of Latin in the Preparatory Course, by 
Prof. E. P. Morris, of Williams College 
(pp. 27). Its object is to consider the effect 
of the “ scientific spirit of modern thought”’ 
upon the study of languages as a part of 
education, and upon the study of Latin in 
particular. The author starts with the 
statement that the phrase “the study of 
Latin (or of any other tongue), may have at 
least four distinct senses. It may mean, 
first, the acquisition of the language for 
reading or speaking; second, the study of 
the literature written in it; third, thestudy 
of the language with a view to using it ef- 
fectively in composition; or, fourth, it may 
mean the investigation of the language it- 
self as an organic growth, its changes in 
form and usage, the characteristics which 
marks its age, and which distinguish it from 
other dialects. Thus we have four branches 
of study—linguistics, literature and his- 
tory, rhetorical composition and philology 
—studies which differ widely from each 
other in the eud at which they aim, and in 
the methods which they employ, and which, 
consequently, bear widely different rela- 
tions to a liberal education.”’ 

Professor Morris says we must clearly un- 
derstand which one of these four methods 
of study we have in mind when we speak of 
the ‘“‘study of Latin,’ and which of them 
most accurately describes the method of 
teaching in use in our schools. 

He then, in a brief historical sketch, 
shows how the words have been used at va- 
rious periods since the revival of learning, 
and concludes as follows: ‘‘The study of 
Latin then has passed through three stages; 
it has meant linguistics, history and litera- 
ture, and rhetorical composition. It is now 
in a fourth stage; it means, and is to mean, 
the science of Latin philology.” Suggest- 
ing the query as to whether Professor Mor- 
ris’s use of the term “‘linguistics”’ is one 
which use will warrant, we wish to consider 
his final statement in the passage just 
quoted. Whether the ‘study of Latin” is 
now the “study of the scienve of Latin phi- 
lology,’’ can only be settled by finding out 
how many schools teach it in this way. 

That it is to mean in the future scientific 
philology we do not believe, and some of the 
facts noticed by the author in support of 
his proposition may be more easily explained 
otherwise. The one on which he largely de- 
pends is that as thought is now mainly sci- 
entific in tone, and college teaching is influ- 
enced thereby, so the preparatory work 
should properly be of the same character, 
and language study must thus be taught. 
Now no one would venture to deny theinflu- 
ence of the methods of study now used in 
natural science upon all branches of study. 
Neither will any pbilologist admit that the 
study of philology is notin the highest de- 
gree a scientific study. In fact, modern 
thought owes a great deal to philology as 
well as to natural science. Philology helped 
it to the comparative method, which is a 
great assistance to the distinctively histor- 
ical method of natural science. But philol- 
ogy is not a science for beginners. 

The study of the history cf any lan- 
guage affords to him who has mastered 
its forms at different periods of its growth, 
a very large amount of scientific training, 
but the teacher should not make the mis- 
take of supposing that what is of great ben- 
efit to him, will necessarily prove of equal 
advantage to the young student. Professor 
Morris concedes that a large part of the col- 
lege work must bein the field of literature, 
but he does not say how this object is to be 
obtained if the preparatory years are to be 
given to philology and not mainly to what 
he calls ‘“‘linguistics’”—the ability to read 
the literature which is to be studied. Ina 
word, we believe that great as has been the 
gain to the study of language by the appli- 
cation of a scientific philology, in just so 
far asit has been introduced into elementary 
works, it has been a positive damage. 
Whether one agree with the positions of 
Professor Morris or not, he will surely be 
interested in the subject, which is presented 
in a clear and suggestive manner. Itis cer- 








tainly a pity that the author should repeat, 
as he does on page 25, the statement made 
originally in the North American Review 
for February, 1884, that ‘the grammar of 
modern languages is simply débris of the 





the classical languages. mixed with barbaric 
elements.” This is about the most, absurd 
statement ever made by any one of any pre- 
tensions to scholarship. 

At the meeting of the Associated Aca- 
demic Principals of the State of New York, 
(an organization which has contributed 
largely to the advancement of academic 
education) held at Syracuse last December, 
Professor Hale of Cornell University read a 
paper on the teaching of Latin. 

This address, somewhat enlarged by. addi- 
tional directions and illustrations, has been 
published by Ginn & Co., withthe title 
The Art of Reading Latin: How to Teach 
it. In this pamphlet ofseventy-five pages 
we have a view of thestudy of Latin in the 
college preparatory course directly opposed 
to the one of Professor Morris just noticed. 
As the title shows, the school-boy is to be 
taught to read Latin with ease and some 
speed, that when he comes to the college he 
may be able to direct his attention to the 
subject-matter which he studies. It is im- 
possible in a short notice to do justice to 
this essay. It deserves careful study by 
every teacher of Latin or Greek. His 
method is this. He starts from the assump- 
tion that the main difficulties to be over- 
come are four, viz.: the vocabulary; the 
system of inflections; the use of these in- 
flections to express meaning—or syntax; the 
form of construction of the Latin sentence.) 
This last, and perhaps the most important,| 
is not only not taught in the schools, but; 
most of the elementary books treat it in) 
such a way as to positively prevent any due 
perception by the pupil of its importance.) 
He is generally told to pick out 
the words according to their various, 
terminations, rearrange them in the prop 
er word-order of an English sentence, 
and then totranslate them. This may bea 
very good drill in learning the meaning of 
Latin words, but it is not reading Latin, 
nor acquiring any ability to doso. As long; 
asone must change the words into their 
English order, so long will he fail of grasp- 
ing the Roman thought in its completeness.’ 
Recognizing and emphasizing this fact, Pro- 
fessor Hale lays down as his only rule (p. 15) 
“Read the first Latin word without 
translating it, then the second, then the 
third, and so on to the end, taking in all 
the possible constructions of every word, 
while barring out at once the impossible; 
and, above all, erring, if anywhere, in the, 
direction of keeping the mind in suspense, 
unnecessarily long, waiting, at least, until’ 
asure solution has been given tothe sen- 
tence itself.’”’ This rule is then carefully 
and exhaustively illustrated by applying it 
to this sentence from Livy: “Tarquinium 
moribundum cum qui circa erant excepis- 
sent, illos fugientes lictores comprehen- 
dunt.” This is given word by word, and 
the student encouraged to follow the ideas 
of the author in his own order, step by step, 
until the whole word-picture is completed 
by comprehendunt. One point is gained by 
this method which even a beginner can see; 
the rules of syntax become of some value, 
and “ parsing’”’ has a definite purpose when 
it is not merely the giving of a rule 
learned and remembered, if at all, mechani- 
ically for a word-relation already discov- 
ered in the work of translating. In Profes- 
sor Hale’s plan, the rules are to help the 
mind to ho!d the word in its various possi- 
ble case relations until itis clear which one 
is needed. 

The rest of the book contains more sen- 
tences and exercises, all provided with 
questions and hints for the use of teachers. 
It is comprehensive enough for a beginning 
manual in this method, and full of sugges- 
tions by which any teacher may profit. 
Especially worthy of attention is what is 
said on page 71 about sound-reading and 
sight-reading in the class-room, 

Any one who wishes to study the reasons 
for variations in the word-order of the sen- 
tence in ancient and modern times will find 
convenient help in Weil’s Order of Words 
in the Ancient Languages Compared with 
the Modern, translated by C. W. Super 
(Ginn & Co.), To the solution of the famil- 
iar problem he brings some new aud im- 
portant considerations. These are in sub- 
stance as follows: The principle of the or- 
der of words is to be sought in the orderly 
progress or march of ideas in any propo- 
sition or set of propositions, and in the 
starting-point, and termination of this 
movement of ideas, we are to find the places 
of the corresponding words. In spite of all 
our abstractions, the peculiar characteristic 
of the sensible action, must always be at- 
tached to all our verbs and all our propo- 
sitions. We are obliged to clothe our 
thoughts not in a metaphysical garb, but in 
one essentially dramatic. We are also re. 
quired to use the scheme established by 
usage for the sentence; in other words, to 
subject ourselves to the law of syntax. 








The sygtactic march is not the march of 
ideas. Syntax relates to the exteriors, to 
things; the. succession of the words relates 
to the speaking subject, to the mind of man. 

There are, in the proposition two.different 
movements: an objective movement, which 
is expressed by Syntactic relations; and a 
subjective movement, which is expressed 
by the order of the words. It may be said 
that the syntax is the principal thing be- 
cause it inheresin the objects themselves, 
aud because it does not vary with the points 
of view from moment to moment. But this 
is precisely the reason why we should at- 
tach the greatest importance to the succes- 
sion of words. For in speech the most im- 
portant thing isthe instant of conception 
and utterance. Into this instant is com- 
pressed all the life of speech. 

These principles are then applied tothe 
characteristic word-orders of ancientand of 
modern languages,and we see how Latin and 
Greek with their more extended systems of 
inflections, can have a double order in each 
sentene, while in English, as the word-or- 
der is the principal means of expressing syn- 
tactical relations, there can be far less vari- 
ation. The author considers, further, the 
relations between the order of words and 
the syntactical form of the proposition, and 
also the relation of the word-order to rhetor- 
ical emphasis. There are many very strik- 
ing suggestions inthe book, which throw 
light on several dark points. 

The Beginner’s Latin Book, by Collar 
and Daniell (Ginn & Co.), contains a com- 
plete course of elementary grammar, exer- 
cises and vocabularies. Its professed ob- 
ject is ‘to serve asa preparation for read- 
ing and writing Latin by means of the con- 
trolling idea of the maximum of practice! 
with the minimum of theory.’”’ This, to be 
sure, does not differ from the aim of many 
other of the numerous introductory works! 
now in existence, and one is justified in say- 
ing of any of them that unless it is an im-; 
provement on others of its class, there is no 
good reas@i why it should be published. In| 
this book there are some features which in- 
dicate that it may be better adapted to pro- 
duce its desired result than a good many of! 
its rivals in the field. These are some of 
them. Theoretical fullness gives way to 
considerations of a practical nature. The 
rule is emphasized, not the exception. For: 
instance, under the first declension the word 
filia is given a footnote, which says: “‘ filia) 
and dea have a dative and ablative plural, 
in abus, but this is mostly confined to legal 
and religious language.’’ This is certain- 
ly an improvement upon 
still common, way which gave to these 
forms equal prominence with the usual 
ones in is, thus calling the attention of the 
student to the occasional, before the normal 
form is firmly fixed in his mind. The expe- 


rience of the class-room, too, has a strong’ 


and beneficial influence on the way of stating 

some points; ¢.g., nothing is more common 
than to read, ‘‘Ablative means by, with, inor 
at.’ Here it is put wnuch better (p. 20): “To 
translate puero ‘ with, from. by a boy’ is 
wholly wrong. ‘ With a boy,’ would be 
cum puero: ‘from, or by a boy,’ a puero.” 
Any teacher knows how hard it is, after tell- 
ing a boy that the ablative means “ with,” 
to make him see why prepositions are 
necessary to express the various relations 
which are combined in the English preposi- 
tion. A similar good judgment has caused 
the cmission, in the paradigms, of any 
translation of the forms of the subjunctive 
mood. In the tables of noun inflection, 
Nom. and Voc. are combined together, and 
take but one line, making five forms to be 
learned instead of, apparently, six. This 
relieves the pupil’s mind, or his imagination, 
a little, and maker it seem less difficult. 
The study of the verb and noun go forward 
side by side from the start, and thus give 
opportunity for the numerous exercises 
which contribute, not a little, to make this 
one of the very best of beginning books in 
Latin. 

A useful help to the acquisition of a Latin 
vocabulary is Latin Word Building, by C. 
O. Gates (D. Appleton & Co.). It is ar- 
ranged on the plan of giving a root-word 
and then grouping with it other compounds, 
or words formed from the same root by 
means of a different suffix. Sentences are 
collated from Cesar and Cicero, which con- 
tain a number of words formed from the 
same root. It should prove a valuable aid 
to a good teacher. 


-s 
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CupPLes & Hurp have just published 
three novels: ‘“ Bledisloe ; an International 
Story,” ‘‘The Last Von Reckenburg,” and 
“Zorah,’’ a lovestory of modern Egypt; 
also a volume of short stories by W. H. H. 
Murray, a second volume of ‘“ Thoughts ”’ 
by Ivan Panin, anda new edition of that 
droll satire, “Rollo’s Journey to Cam- 
bridge,” 





the old, but! 
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RECENT FICTION. 


An Operetta in Profile is a bright and 
clever satire, difficult to classify asa story; 
aseries of sketches and portraits or what 
not, but abundant with wit and ironical hu- 
mor, and insight into every-day humanity. 
On the slight basis of the attempt of a bust- 
ling group of townspeople to assist the 
church by a musical entertainment; and the 
history of the scheme, and, for that matter, 
of most of the significant persons agit» ted 
in it, proves exceedingly amusing when told 
by the pseudonymous ‘‘Czeika,’”’ It is one 
of those views of distinctively American 
provincial life, thought and character that 
the good people in a thousand towns might 
consider photographed from their own com- 
munity, and be indignant and amused in 
proportion to the fit of the cap which they 
indue. We doubt, in spite of the assump- 
tion of femininity on ‘“‘Czeika’s” part if one 
could not “spy a great beard under her 
muffler.”” (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

Miss Edna Lyall’s Autobiography of a 
Slander is a well-meant, elaborate, weak 
and over-wrought sketch. The purpose is 
scarcely matched by the writer’s success in 
making her tale either natural or readable. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

The growth of the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints in New York State and the 
north section of Ohio, out of the peculiar re- 
ligious conditions of the time (early in the 
present century), lends a historical value to 
Button’s Inn, by Albion W. Tourgee. 
Judge Tourgee has evidently planned and 
executed his new book with much care, and 
although certain details of its action strike 
one as rather trite and old-fashioned, the 
moral and religious deductions from it are 
ably kept before the reader’s thoughts. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers.) 

The Broken Vow, by Canon Knox Little, 
will hardly add to the literary reputation 
of the English*writer and preacher. The 
supernaturalism of the plot is conventional 
and the story, slight as it is, is retarded by 
too much discursive matter and elaborate- 


|. ness of literary treatment to be the effective 


performance that more freedom in the art 
of fiction-writing could have made it. 

Six characteristic Russian tales by Tol- 
stol, of magazine-story length, or a little in 
excess of it, are bound upin The Invaders. 
They are more inthe style of writing to 
which Count Tolstoi’s earlier productions 
accustomed his readers—there being an 
almost total absence of any religious or so- 
cialistic theories and beliefs. The melan- 
choly story of ‘“‘ Polikusha,” which is in- 
cluded in the volume, has some particular- 
ly marked touches of that fidelity to real- 
ism which is now so identified with Tol- 
stol’s writing; but the six tales, on the whole, 
are too national to give much pleasure to 
American readers. (New York: T, Y. Cro- 
well & Co. Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is the 
translator. } 

Miss Florence Warden’s new piece of 
“reputable sensationalism,” as somebody 
once neatly classed her novels, The ‘House 
on the Marsh,” and its like, is well-written. 
But the whole tone of the book is low. 
Its incidents are the disagreeable and the 
improbable well mixed together. As it de- 
velops, it constantly borders on some mat- 
ters that go with a better grace in the 
French than the English novel. It is spirit- 
ed and brisk; but it leaves an exceedingly 
disagreeable taste. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

The interest in Helen Hays’s A Village 
Maid is of the mildest type. The author 
evidently needs to be reminded that a story 
must be worth telling or let alone. The 
heroine, who has quite a little assortment 
of lovers, and whose sense of filial duty 
causes her to promise her hand to an ancient 
one for whom she hath small care, is scarcely 
as attractive to us as to him or them. The 
social atmosphere of a college town is quite 
nicely caught from A Village Maid, and is 
its most decidedly creditable element, (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker.) 

Inthe Princess of Java the author, Mrs, 
S. J. Higginson, has described with much 
picturesqueness the gorgeous scenery of one 
of the most beautiful of the East Indian 
islands, with its densely wooaed valleys and 
towering peaks; given a perfect present- 
ment of life there among native and foreign 
population ; and done all this unobtrusively 
as part and parcel of a highly absorbing and 
rapidly moving romance—two romances, in 
fact, blended into one. There is so much 
that is novel in the materials in the book 
that one becomes a little confused at them ; 
and if Mrs. Higginson has gilded refined 
gold, or painted the lily, or thrown a per- 
fume on the violet in her fascinating Ori- 
ental novel we dare not try to cite the in- 
stancesthereof. We are indebted to her for 
a unique and poetical tale of modern life in 
the Teng’gers. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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The Messrs. Routledge have p 
a close and careful English Rorsit of aro 
phonse Daudet’s Sapho, Into the ethical 
analysis of Daudet’s novel, it would be an 
extended and difficult task for us to enter 
here, especially after the sharply contrast- 
ing opinions expressed in foreign critical 
columns. But we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it Daudet’s greatest work in fic- 
tion, and perhaps the particular letter- 
patent which places him above even the 
choicest rank and file of brilliant French 
authors in the galaxy of geniuses. There 
are at least some to whom this painful story 
will be a downright tract of unforgetable 
significance. (New York: Geo. F. Rout- 
ledge & Co.) 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s brief but 
exceedingly strong magazine sketch, Jack, 
the Fisherman, which appeared origi- 
nally in the Century, has been brought out 
in a thin, attractively dressed volume, with 
new illustrations largely in outline, which 
do not add anything to thestory. One might 
call Jackin plain words a terribly power- 
ful temperance tale and study of heredity. 
It is one of its author’s very best works in 
minor literature; but one with which only 
strong nerves and sober hearts should meet. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The same Buston firm have reprinted, 
united in a single, handy volume, Miss 
Phelps’s An Old Maid’s Paradise and 


Burglars in Paradise, two amusing 
sketches of household experiences and 
contingencies, which prove laughable 


enough under her chronicling, and that 
must have had no slight foundation in 
fact. Both stories originally appeared 
in THE INDEPENDENT, and we do not 
doubt that many of our readers will be glad 
to freshen their recollection ot their unflag- 
ging humor and high spirits. They make 
an excellent contrast to the somber narra, 
tive and study of humanity in Jack, re- 
ferred to above. 

Mr. Frank Stockton’s entertaining serial 
story The Hundredth Man has been issued 
in a handsome volume from the house con- 
trolling the magazine first ushering it into 
popular favor. Mr. Stockton’s gift at look- 
ing at the commonplace in men and things 
and circumstances pervades the story from 
its first to last page, and in spite of that 
gift too often leading him to speak, like 
Mercutio, an infinite deal of nothing, his 
new book is in many respects the best con- 
structed and conducted story we have had 
from him, It is full of droll touches and 
whimsical wit; and that is what one expects 
more than anything else from the author of 
“Rudder Grange” and “The Late Mrs. 
Null.” (New York: The Century Co.) 

Country Luck by John Habberton is a 
smooth, pleasant and wholesome little 
novel, taking for its theme the careerof a 
frank and enterprising young rustic who 
enters city life as the way most direct for 
improvement in himself and his circum- 
stances, and who gradually wins his way to 
deserved prosperity and honor. Mr. Hab- 
berton reminds one a good deal of some of 
J. T. Trowbridge’s earlier stories in his 
new book; and if its main line of action be 
scarcely new, the hand of the writer has 
made his work fresh, interesting, and viva- 
cious. Some of thesketches of rural char- 
acter are admirable—particularly Farmer 
Hayn and his good wife who are rarely faith- 
ful types. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) 


+> 
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Kunth. The Adventures of Jona- 
than Romer, by W. S. Mayo, M.D. (Thir- 
tieth thousand.) The Framazugda Edition, 
illustrated by Fredericks, is as handsome 
as good paper, printing, and the uncommon 
work which Mr. Fredericks has put into 
“The Framazugda Edition”’ of the juvenile 
story-book can make it. The story is a mix- 
ture of fact and fancy for which a historic 
basis is provided, by the contrivance of an 
old manuscript which is supposed to have 
turned up in the Morocco town of Rabat, and 
which contains a full account of the adven- 
tures of Jonathan Romer, written by him- 
self in the heart of Africa and sent to Rabat 
by a faithful traveler. These adventures 
run through the whole gamut of wonder 
and try boyish capacity for absorbing fic- 
tion to the utmost. Jonathan after being 
born of a father who among other adven- 
tures was crunched in a whale’s mouth, 
where he was held some hours and escaped 
alive, has a preliminary discipline on his 
own account among Indians and sjaves, 
and suffers all the perils of the sea and land. 
At length he starts on the central line of 
his story with ‘ Kaloolah,’”’ whom with her 
brother he rescues from the slave pen and, 
finding her to be an African Princess of 
Arabic blood, marries. In the author’s ac- 
Count of “ Kiloam”’ he indulges in some 
pleasant satire on Christian cities and 
brings out his own notions as to the police 








and sapjfary administfation of cities. This 
“Kiloam,”’ as proved by Mr. Fredericks’s 
vigorous sketch of the operation, has one 


law af least which is worth suggpstii 
els A citizen convicted of 1 
having hed himself for one lu 


month is sentented to a dopche 

publicly scrubbed, (G. P. Putham’s Sons.) 
Me's a eres, by Emile Desbeaux 
isa somewhat on the plan of 
“ Around ot. “i ambet,’’ Mattie, the hero- 
ine, takes a firm hold on thé réader’s sym- 
pathy by her devotion to “ André,” her 
brother, threatened with blindness. She 
gives up her own marriage with ‘‘ Lucien’ 
and assumes the care of her brother’s edu- 
cation, which is prosecuted on a plan origi- 
nal with herself. She takes up topics sug- 
gested by events of the day, such as the ex- 
plosion of fire-damp ina coal mine, and, 
following the lead of the subject, discusses 
with her brother coal, mines, mining, and a 
long train of allied topics. In this course the 
year is consumed, and at the end of it An- 
dré recovers the use of his eyes, and “ Lu- 
cien’’ comes back like a faithful lover to 
the lady whose sense ofduty and not whose 
heart had caused the delay. The volume is 
well made, profusely illustrated and viva- 
cious and entertaining. Published in 
square octavo form with illustrated 











cover, by the Messrs George Rut- 
ledge & Sons.- Wide Awake offers 
its annual issue in the form of “Vol- 


ume W.” It is as various, tasteful and 
fresh as ever. The list of contributors, 
which. is long and excellent, is a sufficient 
index of what the publication is and assur- 
ance of the place it will continue to hold 
among juvenile publications of the first 
class. 


..If there could be a vote taken among 
the men of letters of England and America, 
as wellas the most intelligent readers of 
both countries, respecting the greatest of 
all biographies of British authors, the ma- 
jority would undoubtedly be in favor of 
“Boswell’sJohnson.”” Originally published 
in 1791, seven years after the death of John- 
son, it has gone through many editions, 
under the supervision of different editors, of 
whom the most notable was Croker, who 
labored with the disadvantage of belonging 
to another political party than that of 
Macaulay, by whom he was savagely re- 
viewed fifty-six years ago, in the Edinburgh 
Review. Ostensibly withdrawn from circu- 
lation, in consequence of Macaulay’s slash- 
ing article, which, just perhaps in some 
respects, was certainly unjust in many more, 
Croker’s edition of ‘‘ Boswell” was the only 
one which commanded the attention of read- 
ers for many years, and was sought after by 
the collectors of Johnsoniana. Fallible in 
minute particulars, like Macaulay’s own 
History, it was long accepted as a proof of 
the Darwinian theory of the survival of the 
fittest. If it is not so accepted now, itis be- 
cause there has been, within the last decade, 
two less infallible, and more accurate re- 
prints; one edited by Napier, a son of 
Macvey Napier, the successor of Jeffrey on 
the Edinburgh Review, the other by George 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. The latter, which is published 
by Messrs. MacMillan & Co., fulfills the 
great condition which the latest reprint of 
any classic ought to fulfill, in that, being 
the last, itis also the best edition thereof. 
Mr. Hill’s fitness for the labor of love 
involved in this new edition of ‘‘ Boswell’s 
Johnson” is that he has been for many years 
a student of eighteenth century literature; 
that he has had such an edition in his 
mind for upward of eighteen years; that 
he published nine years ago a book entitled 
**Dr. Johnson and his Critics”; and that he 
edited, a year later, ‘*‘ Boswell’s Journal ofa 
Tour in Corsica.” and his curious corre 
spondence with Erskine. He is that danger- 
ous but delightful person, the reader of one 
book, and that book is ‘‘ Boswell’s John- 
son.”” Familiar ourselves with the early 
editions of this famous book, which Macau- 
lay pronounced the best book in the world, 
a great work, a very great work, we have 
read this new edition of it with the greatest 
care, and with every disposition to find 
faults in it, and we have found none. It is 
a model of what such a book should be—an 
accurate reprint of the best edition—the 
third, which was seen through the press, 
after the death of Boswell, by Malone, who 
had had the benefit of Boswell’s corrections 
and emendations; and it contains, besides, 
selections from, and additions to, the notes 
of all the later editors and commentators. 
It makes six handsome octavos, with several 
portraits, fac-similes, appendices, and a 


thoroughly good index. 


.... The volume containing the summary 
report of the proceedings at Mr. Moody’s 
Summer school at Northfield during the 
past season is published under the title, A 





editor is Mr. T. J, Shanks who has put the 
life, point and substance of these discus- 
sions into his very interesting and useful 
volume, The notable figu-e among the 
many eminent speakers was Prof. Henry 
t Drummond of the Frée em Church Col- 

, Glasgow. He 1 addresses 
a ich are well repo 1ig voliime, 
none of them more to the poifit than the 
one on “ Dealing with Doubt,” in which he 
said: 

“Christ never failed to distinguish between 
doubt and unbelief. Doubt is can’t believe ; un- 
belief is won't believe. Doubt is honesty; unbe- 
lief if obstinacy. Doubt is looking for light; 
unbelief is content with darkness. Loving dark- 
ness rather than light—tbat is what Christ 
attacked.” 

Tn the same address he said (p. 43): 

“What about evolution? . . . That upsets 

more men than perhaps anything else at the 
present hour. How would you deal with it? I 
would say to a man that Christianity is the 
farther evolution. I don’t know any better 
definition than that. It is the farther evolu- 
tion—the higher evolution. I don’t start with 
him to defend it. I destroy by fulfillingit. I 
take him at his own terms. He says evolution 
is that which pushes the man on from the simple 
tothe complex, from the lower to the higher. 
Very well; that is what Christianity does. It 
pushes the man farther on. It takes him where 
Nature bas left him, and carries him on to 
hights which, on the plane of Nature he could 
never reach. That is evolution. ‘Lead me to 
the Rock that is higher than I.’ That is evolu- 
tion.” 
The volume closes with a chapter of ‘‘Nug- 
gets from Northfield,’ which is no excep- 
tion, as the others are equally rich in “‘ nug- 
gets.” (Fleming H. Revell, Chicago.) 


.. We begin to tire of the endless series 
of sketches of American celebrities and 
authors, not because the men and the 
women are not worth the portraits made of 
them and not because the portraits are not 
worth having, but because there are too 
many of them. Itis Mark Twain’s objec- 
tion to the muchness or manyness of Brig- 
ham Young’s wives. This is all the fault 
we have to find with Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s 
Famous American Authors. The book 
makes an interesting and readable series of 
sketches in which the best of our literary 
men from Emerson, Longfellow, Irving, 
Prescott and Hawthorne, among the dead, 
on through the illustrious group now on 
the stage, figure. The only thing required 
to bring the book to the throne is to exter- 
minate the rest of itsfamily. Itis as well 
worth the crown asany of them. It is 
graceful, dignified, contains plenty of in- 
cident and illustrative material, and is al- 
together readable. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50.) 


.. The missing Vol. I in the series of vol- 
umes on Christ and Christianity, edited by 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis, of London, is sup- 
plied in The Light of the Ages (Asia, 
Africa, Europe), which now completes the 
five volumes of Mr. Haweio’s brilliant, but, 
as we have explained in notices of his earlier 
volumes, not very trustworthy rationalistic 
exposition of the origins of Christianity. 
(T.Y. Crowell & Co.) The Seeking Sav- 
iour and Other Bible Themes has proved 
its usefulness by a sale which has reached 
the sixth thousand. The author was the 
late Dr. W. P. Mackay, of Hull, and editor 
of The British Evangelist. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. $1.25.) The Rev. A. Hast- 
ings Ross, of Port Huron, Mich., publishes 
a collection of Sermons for Children. They 
are brief, simple, to the point, not weakened 
by too much illustration or story-telling; 
and they have already proved their excel- 
lence in print, as they are for the most part 
reprinted from The Beacon, the Congrega- 
tional newspaper of Michigan. (Cong. S. S. 
and Publishing Society. $1.25.) The 
Woman’s Presbyterian Board of Missions 
of the Northwest, Chicago, publish an ex- 
cellent series of ‘‘ Missionary Annals,” the 
second number of which is a brief sketch of 
The Life of Adoniram Judson, Missionary 
to Burmah, 1818 to 1850. This sketch has 
been prepared by Julia H. Johnston. Itisa 
thrilling as well as a nobly inspiring 
narrative, and none the less so for its 
brevity. In the same excellent series 
we find Woman and the Gospel in Persia, 
by the Rev. Thomas Laurie,D.D. As good as 
gold and as sweet as a rose! We cannot 
say much for Bible Talks about Bihle Pic- 
tures, except that the talks are simple, com- 
monplace and good. The type is large and 
handsome. Thé pictures are large and not 
handsome. The book, such as it is, has 
apparently required two editors, Jenny B. 
Merrill and F. McCready Harris. It is 
handsomely bound in quarto size. (Cassell 
& Co. $1.25..———Thomas Whittaker sends 
us a number of religious and poetic bro- 
chures handsomely illustrated and neatly 
sewed up in pretty paper covers for keep- 
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sakes or friendly gifts. Among them we 
note Lights from Golden Skies. Gems 
Strewing the Path to Heaven, Stray Jewels, 
Gems of Gold and Should Auld Aequaint- 
ance be Forgot? From the same is 
Treasures by the Wayside, an illustrated 
and prettily colored book of texts for every 
day in the year, with blanks for entries. 
From the same Crowning Mercies is a little 
brochure with pretty design and texts for 
every day, arranged and illustrated by J. 
Stanley, M.A. 


..-.A good original fairy book is always a 
boon to the youngster, and one at which the 
elders will not disdain to take a look on 
the sly. The home of the legend ia the peo- 
ple, and it. comes in best form and most 
homely freshness from countries where there 
is a long-established peasantry. The Hartz 
Mountains proved an inexhaustible mine 
for the brothers Grimm. From France we 
have not had so much, not at least in English, 
though large collections exist in the French 
language. From these we have a delightful 
collection which has been selected and 
translated by Mrs. M. Carey. The volume 
contains some thirty of these magic tales in 
all. They are French in character and col- 
oring, and as such strikingly different from 
the German legendary lore. They retain 
this French coloring even when they grow 
up away fromthe mother country in her 


colonies. J. F. Jameson, Ph.D., of Johns 
Hepkins, prefaces the collection with aD 
a note. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
0. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW biography of Samuel Rogers 
is in hand, by Mr. P. W. Clayden, an Eng- 
lish gentlemen closely connected with the 
poet’s family line. Much new material 
is to be included in it. 


.-Recent French literary necrology in- 
cludes (according to the brief account given 
in the London Telegraph) Paul Bocage, a 
man quite notable in his early life, but who 
did not fulfill the predictions made for him 
by his contemporaries. He was a school- 
mate of Octave Feuillet and a friend of 
Gautier, Flaubert, Mery, Sand and Sardou. 
He died in the Saint Ouen Hospital. 





.-In the series of “Symposiums on Ques- 
tions in Theology and Life,’”’ which Thomas 
Whittaker is issuing, there will appear, im- 
mediately, two new additions. One deals 
with “Evolution,” and the relation of that 
doctrine to various Theological dogmas,and 
the other is on “‘Non-Christian Religions’’ 
and their relations to Christianity. Both 
volumes are contributed to by leading 
minds in the various religious bodies of 
Great Britain. 


..A new and exceedingly choice edition, 
illustrated with especial accuracy and 
beauty, of Dr. Doran’s standard work 
“Their Majesties’ Servants: Annals of the 
English Stage from Thomas Betterton to 
Edmund Kean,” is in the press of J. W. 
Bouton. The necessary revision has been 
committed to Mr. Robert W. Lowe, and the 
aid of Dr. Doran’s own annotations has been 
a special adjunct. No pains have been 
spared on the part of editor, artists or 
publisher to make this new appearing of a 
standard reference-book worthy of its con- 
tents. 


..Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will publish 
very soon two volumesof unusual interest 
to lovers of literature, The work is enti- 
tled ‘‘Memories of Coleorton,’”’ and con- 
tains letters from Wordsworth and his 
sister, Southey, Scott and Coleridge, to Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont of Coleorton, 
from 1803 to 1833. The volumes will be 
boundin half parchment, uncut. For this 
firm Mr. E. C. Stedman has made a careful 
revision of his “ Victorian Poets,’’ and has 
added a chapter in which he discusses recent 
English poetry and the poets, before un- 
known, who have risen into greater or less 
prominence within the last twelve years. 
The work thus brought down to date is one 
of increased literary and critical value. 


..In the death of Mrs. Dinah Mulock 
Craik, the English-reading public, especial 
ly the family and household public, meet 
with a real literary loss. It seems but afew 
years since her excellent novel "John Hali- 
fax,Gentleman,’’ which contributed so much 
tovyher reputation and success, attracted such 
general comment and praise; but time has 
elapsed for much more faithful, if less 
notable, work from her pen since then (1857), 
and she has ever performed it diligently and 
with credit to herself and wholesome pleas- 
ure to all who read her pages. Next to 
“ John Halifax,” her novels ‘“‘ Hanuah,” and 
her fine home-story ‘‘ King Arthur” may be 
counted her best, though it is difficult to 
light The QOgilvies,” or the admirable 
“Head of the Family.” In fact her ex- 
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tended fictions were all of even texture and 
high degree of excellence. Mrs. Mulock-.- 
Craik had passsed her sixtieth year. She was 
buried in the churchyard at Keston, a Lon- 
don suburb. 
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same. es 050 
Matthew | Cc albraith Pe rr A “Ty ypic al ‘Mavs x 
Officer. By William KE Hin t Griffis. 8x! a. Pp. 
xvi, 459. The same. ‘ ‘ 
Bledisloe; or, Aunt Pen’: 8 Ame rican Mieces 
Ada M. ‘Trotter. Tx54. pp. it, ’ 
Ss ddethadaknavsatedenceanacdesaucee 
Zorah. A Love Tale of, Modern Egypt. 
Elin: abeth Bale h (D. 3 B4X514, 
sar 
Old Mew England Days. By Sophie M. 
734x5, pp. vi. 434. The same 
The Last von Reckenburg. By Louise ron 
cois. 744x544, pp. ix, 370. The same 
Rollo’s company ( to Cambridge. 1Wsgxs, PP. 28. 
The same. 0 75 
The St: andard C antatas. By Ge: orge P. U wton. 
7x5, vp. 387. Chicago: A. C. McC =e « 
© 0. eeeeee 
The F irst E Rite of St. 


By H. L Ww atson. 754x 





By 
pp. 287. 


Damon. 





John. By the Rev. ‘I. 
Lias, M.A. x544, pp. vill, 424. The Bee 1 St 
TheC erietion eae By the Rev. John Keble, 
M 794x544, pp. xvi, 453. ‘he same...... 250 
Wome n ‘and the Gospelin Persia. By the Rev v. 
Thomas Laurie, D.D. 8x54, pp. 100. Chicago: 
Woman's Pre sbyte rian Board of Missions of 
rrr 
The Life of Andoniram Judson, 
Burmah, By Julia M. 
iv, 80. The same 
me 3 9 Studies and 


Missionary to 
Johnston, 8x544, pp. 
New. RKecitations. 
Anna Randal-Diehl. 744x5, pp. x, 200. 
Now York: Edgar Ss. Werner 

A Fximer. 7T44x5%, Pp. vi, 88 

ttiedes German Lessons. 
bach. 744x544, pp. xii, 0. The same ae t 

The Forum. Edited by Lorettus 8. Metcalf. 

fol. Ill, 4x84, pp. 647. New York: The 
Forum Pub ishing Co..... ‘ 

At the Mercy of Tiberius. By Aus rusta ‘Ev Vans 
Wilson. 7¢x5'4, pp. 616. New York: w. 
Pc oncddinds + s0bdgersaserseseanegeancne 2 00 

Gnosticism and Agnosticism, and Other Ser- 
mons. By George Salmon, D.D 734x5, PP. 

viil, 376. New York: Macmillan & Co... 2 00 

The New Antigone. A Romance. 734x5, pp. ix, 
300. The same 





Boston: Ginn & 


By William Eyse.- 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


OVER 
w holly wes artificia sy stems, 
Any book learned in one readin 
Recommended by Mark Twain, Ric hard ‘Proctor 
he Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, Judah P. Benjamin, 
Dr. Minor, etc. Class of 100 Columbia law students, 
two classes, 2000 each at Yale, 500 U ee oe of Penn., 
300 at Wellesley C: College, etc, Prospectus post free. 
PROP, LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave. New York. 


RLESSED BE DRUDGER Y—A Sermon. 2c., 
matied, Religious and othe r standard books Ca 
ogue free. Callor write. CHARLES H,KER 
& CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO, SUBSCRIBE. 






















PEOPLE. 


and most 





HARPER'S 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


numerous and excellent. 






WEALTH of good reading for boys and girls 
will be found in the pages of Harrer’s Youne 


It contains the best serial and short 


stories, entertaining articles of an instructive 
character, papers on athletic sports and games, 
stirring poems, ete., contributed by the brightest 


famous writers. Its slinetrations are 


Every line in the pa- 


per is subjected to the most rigid editorial serntiny in order that nothing 


harmful may enter its oubuenen 


Occasional supplements of special 


interest to parents and teachers will be a feature of the new volume. 
There can be no better gift for a child than a subseription to a paper 
which, coming fifty-two times in the year, is a source of perpetual de- 


light to its recipient. 


Money Order or Draft. 


Subscription, postpaid, $2 00. 


Remit by Post-oftice 


A specimen Copy sent free on application. 


NOTICES FROM SOME LEADING RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 


As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls 
for whom it is written.—Christian Advocate, 

A delight and a treasure in thousands of | 
happy homes.—Evangelist, N. Y. 

It entertains, instructs, and charms its read. | 
ers.-—Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. 


Harper's 


Pp. viii., 844. With over 
Vols. V., VI. 
print. 


,and VII., $3 


700 Illustrations. 
5O eae 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Brimful of exhilaration and amusement.— 
Churchman, N. Y 

A boy or girl can have no purer and brighter 
i. ee as a weekly guest.— Independent, 


We cannot commend it too highly.—Chris- 
tian Union, N. Y. 


; Young Pe ople for 1887. Vol. VIII. 


4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 50. 
h. Vols. L, IL, IIL, and IV. out Y 


Pusiisuep By HARPERe& BROTHERS, New York. 


PROF. FISHER’S 


GREAT 


WORK. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


By GEORGE P. Fisner,'D.D., 


LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 


8vo, with numerous maps, $3.50. 


REV. 


R. S. STORRS, D.D., says: 


‘Lam surprised that the author has been able to put such multitudes of facts, with 
analyses of opinions, definitions of tendencies, and concise personal sketches, into a nar- 


rative at once so graceful, graphic, and compact. 


REV, PHILLIP SCHAFF, D.D,: 

“ Prof. Fisher has completely succeeded in condens- 
ing the immense mass of material of his subject into 
one volume, and in producing a most useful manual 
for students which meets a long-felt want.”’ 


These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON 


” 


REV. WILLIAM TAYLOR, D.D,:; 
“ The author has onpaties a great wantin this no- 
table book, and has laid all busy men under a deep 


and lasting obligation. I anticipate great pleasure 
and much profit from its full perusal.’ 


by 
S, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





HYMNS OF 


With Psalms For the U 
LIAM JEWETT 
GLEZEN, A.M., 


se of Congregations. 
TucKER, D.D., 
of Providence. 


‘**Hymuns of the Faith,”’ 
principles. 


Professors in 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE FAITH. 


idited by GroRGE HArRnzis, D.D., and WIL- 
Andover Theological Seminary, and E. K. 


t _ has been prepared under the guidance of distinct and consistent 
It is not a revision of some existing book, with better tunes of the modern 


school introduced here and there, but is a fresh work from beginning to end, adapted to 
the enrichment of congregational singing augeeding to the best methods. 
r 


The selection of hymns has been determined t 


ship. No hymns have been admitted, 
not availabie for singing. 


oughout by the needs of public wor- 


however excellent as religious poetry, which are 


As the book is intended solely for congregational singing, there is no tune in it which 
cannot be sung by a congregation. Nearly allof those tunes which have Long been familiar 


in American churches, and which are known as the “‘ old”’ tunes, are retained. 


A consid- 


erable proportion, also, of tunes which are of recent composition, have become so familiar 


that they can be given out in any 


church. The most of the new music which has been 


liberally introduced, is that which has had the test of use in England or elsewhere, and is 


sure to become popular here. The attempt 


has been made to anticipate the coming de- 


velopment of congregational singing, and to provide a sufficient number of tunes which 
will be adapted to advancing devotional culture. Enough is familiar to make the book im- 
mediately serviceable anywhere; enough is new to make progress possible for some years 


to come. 


*,*For terms in quantities, apply to the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & OOMPANY, Boston. 


11 EAST 


SEVENTEENT 


H STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE BARGAIN BOOK & STORE, 
Send for our Catalogue of old and pew Books at mar- 
velously low prices. Liberal terms « libraries. H 
pric es paid for old books. McHALE. ROHDE & C 
and 9 Courtlandt St.. N. Y. 


es 
















ACCENTS WANTED 
-—FOR—— 
Deal’s Fabric Tufter, 
for making Rugs, Tidies, 
Ottomans, Heods, Mittens 
Slippers, Lap Robes, Etc. 
ADDRESS FOR CATALOGUE 
FERNANDO 8B. SMITH, 

CANTON OHIO. 


“Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper, 









JUST ISSUED! 


HYMNS FOR MISSIONS. 


Compiled by Rev. 
ane hy ackelford. Contains 12% hymns and tunes. 
With Tunes, in board covers, at = per 100 copies. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 
Words only, paper covers, $5 per 100; in cloth, #10. 


BIGLOW & i MAIN, Publishers, 76 E, Ninth 8t., N.Y. 





TYPE WRITER PAPER. 


ony a and petess mailed on application. 
HEss, Stationer and Printer, 
AZO L na ‘street, Philadelphia, __ 





NEWsP. 


BATHS 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
68 West APER'S 


d Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





Drs. Rainsford, Van De Water | 


FIVE LAST THINGS. 


Death, Intermediate State, Resur- 
rection, Judgment, and Eternity. 
STUDIES IN HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

By Rev. JESSE A. SPENCER, S.T. D. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


These topics are treated in their immediate connec- 
tion and due order, and the entire “ Doctrine of the 
Last Things” is brought within the compass of a mod- 
erate-sized volume. The teaching of Holy Scripture 
is presented in full and with great clearness and 
force; numerous questions of deepest interest on the 
subject of the other world arecarefully considered, 
and the volume is calculated to suit the needs of 
Christian people everywhere, and to minister to their 
edification and comfort. It should be carefully read 
and studied by every thoughtful Christian having a 
desire to know the Scriptural doctrine of the “ Five 
Last Things.” 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York and London, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
HISTORIC GIRLS, Stories of Girls Who have 
Influenced the History of Their Times. By E. 8S. 
Brooks. Octavo, fully illustrated. Uniform 
with “ Historic Boys,” and “Chivalric Days,” by 
the same author. $2.00. 
CONTENTS: Elizabeth of Tudor; The Girl of the 
Hertford Manor; Zenobia of Palmyra; Clotilda of 
Burgundy; The Girl of the French Vineyards; Pul- 
cheria o Constantinople; The Girl of the Golden 
Horn; Woo of Hwang-Ho; The Girl of the Yellow 
Kiver; Edith of Scotl and; The Girl of the Norman Ab- 
bey; Jacqueline of Holland: The Girl of the Land of 
Yogs; Catarina of pr The Girl of the Gra 
Canal; Helena of Britain; The Girl of the Essex 
Fells: Theresa of Avila; The Girl of the Sierras; 
Christina of Sweden; The Girl of the Floras; Matao- 
ka of Powhatan; The Gir! of Virginia. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 

CHIVALRIC DAYS AND YOUTHFUL 
DEEDS. Octavo, fully illustrated. $2.00. 

“Certain to captivate the fortunate bo s } ee gue 


into whose hands the book may fall.’ ris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


“ The stories are told with brilliancy and power.”’— 

~N. Y. Evangelist. 

HISTORIC BOYS; THELR ENDEAVORS, 
THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS, AND THEIR TIMES. 
Octavo, fully illustrated. $2.00. 





“Stories of real boys who have met with real ad- 
ventures and plenty of them.”’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The three volumes in box, 36,00. 

A SKETCH OF AMERICAN FINANCES, 
1789-1855. By JOHN W. KEARNEY. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


CHIEF CONTENTS: Settlement of the Revolution- 
ary War Debt Revenue, Expenditure and the Sinking 
Fund, the War of 1512, Increase of the Debt, Finan- 
cial Embarrassment, Peace with Great Britain, the 
Tariff, Extinguishing of the debt. 


List of Autumn publications sent - Conte New 
classified catologue on receipt of stam 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


COME YE APART. 


Daily morning readings in the life of Christ, 
by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D,, author of 
‘‘Week-day Religion,’’ 12mo, gilt top.$1 50 


Cross Corners, Astory by Anna 


Bi Warmer. TWMG,...<..0ccccnecss $1 50 
Warner Books, 10 vols., 12mo, 

NS a bs ieee ced mreetkeomalnes 15 00 
Rizpah’s Heritage. By Mrs. J. 

M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo...... 1 5 
The Victory of Faith. (Ker.).... 1 75 
Psalms in History. (Ker.)...... 1 00 
Scottish Nationality. (Ker.).... 1 00 
Lights and Shadows of Human 

Life. By Rev. John Philip...... 1 00 
Come and Go Family Teat- 

DK. Nice sasdiencnoeaeeuae eatin . 2 00 


The Marshall Library. 12 vols. 4 00 
The Power Library. 10 vols... 4 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, 
on receipt of the price. 


postage prepaid, 


Wanted 


Agents to Sell 
the HISTORY of 


BLACK 
PHALANX. 


No competition. The frst of its 






kind to record the services of the 





and liberal terme, or $1.00 for out- 
fit. Distance no yor ye as all 
freights are paid. Men! 


AMERICAN PUB'G CO co 
Chionge or St Louis. 


EH, F P. E HUI BBARD co,, 
Are Judicious a8 Advertish ASONN: and Experts. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


THE NEW ANTIGONE. 
A ROMANCE, 
12mo, $1.50. 





By the author ot ‘“* Hogan, M.P.” 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. Noel Hartley, author of ‘‘ Hogan, 
M.P.,”’ “ Flitters,”. “‘Tatters, and the 
Counsellor,” 
Cloth, $1. 

She has written the best novel that we 
have read for years—of its kind, we mean— 
with a truth which rivals that of Miss Edge- 
worth’s Irish stories, as well as those of 
Carleton and the O’Hara brothers, and with a 
literary grace and charm which theirs do not 
possess.—Mail and Express. 

Will add much to a reputation already 
high. Strength, humor, an epigrammatic 
wit, and a complete acquaintance with the 
country and the people, in all ranks and con- 
ditions of life, impart to “ Ismay’s Children” 
a merit as well as brilliancy which is not 
usual, and that deservescordial recognition. 
—Independent. 


LETTERS ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS, 


By A. V. Dicey” B.C.L. Reprinted from 
the Spectator. 16mo, 60 cents. 


etc, 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 





Strikes and their Remedy. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE, 


Its Advantages, Methods, and Difficulties. 
A Report of an Inquiry made for the 
Toynbee Trustees. By L. L.F. R. Price. 
With a Preface by Alfred Marshall. 
8vo, #1.50. 


Jonusow’s History of Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 16mo, 50 
cents. 





Price 15 Cents; Annual Subscription $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH 
Illustrated Magazine, 


NO. 50. NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 
1. GIRLS COMING HOME WITH GOATS. 


(Anacapri.) From a Drawing by W. 
Maclaren. 

2. THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HAR- 
DELOT. W. Minto. 

8. CAPRI. Linda Villari. With illustra- 
tions. 

4. COACHING DAYS AND COACHING 
WAYS. 


2. THE BATH ROAD. Withillustrations 
by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. 
5. THE STORY OF JAEL. By the author 
of *‘ John Herring.”’ 
6. ET CAATERA. H. D. Traill. Ornamental 
Friezes, Headings, Initial Letters, etc. 


MACMILLAN & C0., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 





- JUST READY. 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


Evangelistic Work in Prin- 
ciple and Practice. 


By Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Modern Cities and their Re- 
ligious Problems. 


By Rev. SAMUEL LANE LOOMIS. 


WITH AN INTROPUCTION 
By Rev. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 
Ssnt post-paid on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


9 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 


GEND to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENC Y 
and 2% Washington Street, Boston, 
Gawaet rates tn all pa) 


Maas., for the 


.on IRELAND, its Ethnology, Customs, Town Life, 


HE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ITS PROGRAM FOR 1887-8---A BRILLIANT YEAR. 
THE SIBERIAN PAPERS—“LINCOLN IN THE WAR?— 
CIRCULATION A QUARTER OF A MILLION— 

THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


From its first issue in 1870 THE CENTURY has never ceased to grow—to multiply its attractions, and to gather together the 
best that writers, artists, and engravers could furnish, and lay this, month by month, before a constantly increasing audience 
A prominent newspaper has lately said of THz CENTURY that “‘ it is doing more than any other private agency of to-day to teach 
the American people the true meaning of the words Nation and Democracy, It is a great magazine, and it is doing a great 
work.” Its average monthly edition is now nearly 250,000, many issues needing fully that number to supply the demand. 


The November Number. 


Is the first issue of the new volume. One of the great features of THE CENTURY for the past year (and one which has added thou- 
sands of readers) has been ‘“‘ Abraham Lincoln: A History,” by his private secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, a work upon 
which they have been engaged nearly twenty years. The events of Mr. Lincoln’s early life having been narrated—his political . 
conflicts, etc., the writers now enter upon a more important and personal part of their narrative and begin 


‘Lincoln in the War.” 


The November CENTURY contains ‘‘The President-elect at Springfield,” with new material of rare interest, including unpublished 
letters from and to General Scott, W. H. Seward, Horace Greeley and Thurlow Weed. 





After the ‘‘ War Series” and the Lincoln History, the most important enterprise ever under- 
taken by THE CENTURY is the forthcoming series of illustrated papers on 


Siberia, and the Exile System, 


by George Kennan, author of Tent Life in Siberia, who has just returned from an arduous journey 
of 15,000 miles through Russia and Siberia, during which, by means of especially favorable letters 
from Russian officials and a knowledge of the language, he was enabled to visit every important 
prison in Siberia and to make the acquaintance of more than 300 exiled liberals and ‘‘ Nihilists.” 
Graphic features of exile life, ** hunger strikes,” the traffic in names, the ‘‘ knock alphabet,” etc., 
etc., will be described, and the illustrations, by Mr. George A. Frost, who accompanied Mr. Kennan 
throughout his journey, will add interest to this remarkable series. It will begin with four prelim- 
inary papers on the Russian revolutionary movement, the first one of which, ‘‘ The Last Appeal of 
the Russian Liberals,” is in November. New and striking facts are here told for the first time. 


Important Supplementary War Papers. 


November contains the last of the papers by distinguished generals—‘‘ Grant’s Last Campaign,” 
and the surrender at Appomattox, by General Horace Porter, a vivid and touching description 
of this historic event. 




















Siberia. 


These War Papers have probably brought to THE CENTURY more readers than were ever attracted by one feature in the 


history of magazines. It was for this series that General Grant was first induced to write his reminiscences. A 
number of supplementary papers of a general and untechnical character, are to follow the ‘ batile series,” to include 
a paper by General Sherman on ‘*‘ The Grand Strategy of the War,” with narratives of personal adventure—tunneling from 
Libby Prison—the topedo service, the telegraph, etc., etc. The Lincoln History will contain much that is entirely new regarding 
the conduct of the Civil War. 


Fiction of Eggleston and Cable. 


Two important stories begin in this November number—‘‘ The Graysons, a Story of Illinois,” a novel by Edward Eggleston, 
author of ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” etc.; and ‘‘ Au-Large,” a three-part story of Acadian life, by George W. Cable, author 
of ‘‘ Old Creole Days,” etc. Both are illustrated. In December will begin 


A Three-Part Story by Frank R. weenie 


entitled ‘‘The Dusantes,” by the author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” ‘‘ The Hundredth Man,” etc 
of short stories by the best authors throughout the coming year many of them illustrated. 
Bishop, is in November. 


, ete. There will bea great variety 
oA Little Dinner,” by William Henry 


The Illustrated Features 


of the November CENTURY include ‘“* The Home and Haunts of Washington,” with an interesting frontispiece portrait of Wash- 
ington, never before engraved; ‘‘ Augustus St. Gaudens”—a paper descriptive of this distinguished sculptor’s work, beautifully 
illustrated with engravings, including a full-page picture of St. Gaudens’s new statue of Lincoln for Chicago; ‘‘ Suger-Making in 
Louisiana” with seventeen striking pictures by Kemble; etc., etc. 


Miscellaneous Features 


of the year just beginning will include occasional articles bearing upon the subjects treated in the current INTERNATIONAL 
Sonpay-ScHoo. Lessons, illustrated with reproductions of Mr. Edward L, Wilson’s interesting photographs; a series of papers 
Literature and Arts, by Charles DeKay, illustrated by J. W. Alexander; 
papers by Theodore Roosevelt, author of ‘‘ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” portraying the wild industries and sports of the Far 
West, illustrated by Frederick Remington; further important papers dealing with the CoLONNIAL PEFIOD, by Dr. Eggleston; 
Mrs. van Rensselaer’s papers on ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, with Mr. Pennell’s remarkable illustrations; Dr. Buckley’s timely series on 
DREAMS, PRESENTIMENTS, SPIRITUALISM, etc., together with essays on Religious, Educational, Artistic, and other subjects of the 
day. THE CENTURY for the coming year will devote more space than usual to MUSICAL SUBJECTS. 

The Editorial Departments of THE CENTURY, treating political, social, and household matters, giving literary and art criti- 
cism, and detailing the progress of thought and invention, have been a great element in its success. Here topics are discussed of 
vital interest in connection with the life of the nation. 


THE CENTURY costs $4.00 a year, 35 cents a number,—twelve monthly numbers of 160 pages (and 150,000 words) with from fifty 
to one hundred pictures. BEGIN WITH NOVEMBER. All booksellers, newsdealers, and post-masters take subscriptions, Send for 
our illustrated catalogue, containing full prospectus, etc., with special offer of back numbers of the Lincoln history at a low price. 
The Century Co., 38 East 1ith Street, New York. 





It is a very artisticattempt to utilize for 





HENEVER you need a Book or any 
information about Books, call on or 


write to F. E. GRANT, 7 West 42np ST., 


New York. He hasa very large collection 


| of Books in every department of Litera- 


ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings 
He also keeps Stationary. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 


will only call upon or address him. Liberal | 


discounts on all new books of the day. 


the purposes of Fiction, not only the recent 
earthquakes in the Southern States, but the 
loves and hates produced by the Civil War. 
—London Academy. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED. *: 


By Edward P, Roe, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Roe has been constantly improving in 
grace of style, clearness of thought. and ar- 





| a quarry that produces finer marble the 
deeper it is worked.— Utica Daily Press. 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. | 


rangement of plot. His mind seems to be like | 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGARIDE, . oF em. 
HARPER'S WE tr) wo ° . 
HARPER: Uh’S BA ZA Ak, r 






on prs clas cents. 
BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE N, Y¥. 





SexD, for the © atalo 


ue of Books ot 
OBERT CART 
5306 


R & BROTHERS, 
roadway, New York, 


TES, 41 PARK Row, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGEN. 
Bought out 8S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., April, 1 


NEWSPAPER A raat ADVERTISING, 


NEWSPA 
Pages, 30 Cen 
Ga. P. row LL & CO., 10 Spruce Street N. Y. 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 202 Broadway, N.Y 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Fine Books with Illustrations. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
With Etchings. 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by M. M. Tay- 
LOR. 8$vo, bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00; ivory surface, 
$3.50; alligator, $3.50; morocco, $4.50; tree calf, 

7.50. 

This beautiful poem of rural life, written in Gold- 
amith’s simple, easy and graceful st le, is one of the 
most familiar and universally popular in the Eng- 
Nish language. Itaffordsan excellent field for illus- 
tration, and the artist has shown the best taste in the 
selection of subjects,as well as rare talent in their 
treatment. 


FAUST. 
With Etchings. 


The Legend end the Poem. By W. 8S. WALSH. Illus- 
trated by HERMANN FABER. §8vo, bound in cloth; 
gilt, $3.00; ivory surface, $3.50; alligator, $3.50, 
morocco, $4.50; tree calf, $7.50. 

Henry Irving’s recent production of “ Faust” has 
revived po ular ae n Goethe’s great poem, one 

"ibe masterpieces of all time, which has a perennial 
rest for all atadente of literature, all lovers of 

ublishers have pleasure 

B interesting and popu- 

lar way, the etchings being the outcome of much 

thought and study on the part of an artist in love with 
his subject, 


THREE POEMS. 


Illustrated with Wood Engravings. 


Royal 8vo, extra cloth, $6.00; ivory surface, $6.00; full 
tree calf, $10.00. 


This yolume contains “Gray’s Elegy,” “The 

Hermit,” Oliver Goldsmith, and “ The Closing 

Scene,’ by mf, Buchanan Read. All illustrated by the 
‘orming a collection of gems of poetry 





best artis 
and are -~ 1. for the holidays. 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 





PRINCE LITTLE BOY, 
and Other Tales out of Fairy-Land. 


By S. Weir MITCHELL, M.D. Illustrated by F. S. 
CHURCH and H. SIDDONS MOWBRAY. 4to, cloth 
extra, $1.50. 

Dr. Mitchell is not only with the power of en- 
tertaining the mature and thoughtful by his novels, 
scientific works, etc., but has the rere —— of pleas- 


ing tne chil¢rea by the stories h 
weaves. 1 


it, rations are very appro- 
pria ate. = no child will fail to appreciate and Soy 
e wor 


IDA WAUGH’S ALPHABET BOOK. 
Attractively Illustrated. 
“ For little ones, who, if they look, 
Will find their letters in this book.” 
Verses by AMY E. BLANCHARD. Printed in two col- 
ors, on heavy plate paper. Large 4to, 9xllinches. 
Bound In attractive Illuminated Cover. $1.00. 
This beautiful volume will mA that first task of 


childhood “ learning the letcers,’’a joy to the mother 
who teaches, and a delight to the child who learns. 


ESTHER. 
A Story for Girls. 
By Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY, author of “Not Like 
Other Girls,” “Wee Wifie,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 


Extra cloth, gilt. $1.25. 
he story is pure, bright, natural and enterta 





It is a love-story in which the girls will qelighe” 
ton Evening Traveller. 


in 





ANew Novelby the author 
of“ Helen’s Babies.” 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, 





Author of “ Brueton’s Bayou,”’ etc, 
12moe, Extra Cloth, $1,00, 


A charming nal of country life, and a satire ayes 
the convention ——~ | and affectation of social life 
in New York, w ther with consummate tact 
and skill into a ratligntte love story. 


“Mr, Habberton’s new story is a 
* Country Luck’ is certain to be po 
og te be, for it ts a good novel. 

une 


“Is ever so much better than its ens stle 
ras indicate. Here we have John Habberton at 

which does not farere any clpapratesy - 
"Helen's Bables® ”—Philadelphia Ledger 


“A very entertaining story. + Aaya Morning 
News. 


Mrs. James Brown Potter’s 
MY RECITATIONS. 


By CORA URQUHART POTTER. 
(With Portrait.) 


Extra Cloth, $1.00, 
Edges, $1.25. 


Mrs. Potter’s Recitations have a world-wide repu- 
tation. 


pleasant one. 
popular, and it de- 
—New York Tri- 








12mo, Cloth, Gilt 


“itis onium thata ~~ intrusts her selections 








A NEW WORK ON ORNITHOLOGY. 
A MANUAL OF 


NORTH AMERICAN 
BIRDS. 


Containing Concise Descriptions oy every 
Species of Bird known in North 


America, 


By ROBERT RIDGWAY. 


Curator Department of Birds, United States National 
Museum. 


Profusely Illustrated with 464 Outline Outs 
of the Generic Characters, and 
A PORTRAIT OF THE LATE SPENCER F, BAIRD, 


Library yoy popet pee 

Extra Cloth, Gilt............ LWT, AO, 
Sportsman’s pee bound 

in Leather, Flexible... .... ) 

“Is the largest and most convenient book for de- 
termining the character of American birds that has 
been issued in this country. Itis the most valuable 
reference volume for correct scientitic data regard- 
ing general character, nomenclature, the natural 
habitat, and related knowledge. It is indispensable 
to naturalists and to sportsmen.’’— Boston Globe. 


“A work of extraordinary vatue.”’-—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


“ The plates are admirable, giving the bills, ciaws 
etc., of birds in life size.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 





If not obtainable at your Booksellers’, send direct to the he Publishers, who will pe the books, free of postage, promptly on receipt of the price. 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


J. 


‘MISS PHELPS. 
THE GATES BETWEEN. 


$1,25. 


“We much prefer this book to- either the immense ly 
= Gates Afar,’ or ‘ Béyond the Gates.’ . 


story isone of striking power and beauty, and 
its thrill ng grasp upon the reader is not intermitted 
till its close.”"—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 
JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


Illustrated. 50 cents, 


* Seems to me the strongest temperance story of our 
time,” says Miss l’rances E. Willard. 


VICTORIAN POETS. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Revised and extended by a Supplementary 
Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the Period under 
Review. Crown 8vo, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. 

This admirable book discusses with fuli knowledge, 


fine discrimination and admirable agqreristicn the 
many British poets who have distinguished the Victo- 
rian 


MEN AND LETTERS. 


Essays in Criticism. By HoRAcE E. SCUDDER, au- 
thor of “ Noah Webster,” “Stories and Roman- 
ces,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

CONTENTS: Elisha Mulford; Longfellow and his Art: 

é. Modern Prophet; Lander as a Classic; Dr. Muhien- 
berg; American History on the Stage; The Shaping 
Excelsior; Emerson’s Self; Aspects of Historical 
‘ork; Anne Gilchrist; The Future of Shakespeare. 


EARLY AND LATE POEMS OF 
ALICE AND PHEBE CARY. 


1i2mo, $1.50. 


Pa - book embraces the best portion of the poems 
the Cary sisters not included in the Household 
Paition. and cannot fail to be welcome to thousands. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


il EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


1869. Twentieth Year. 1888. 


THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER. 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to the Diffusion of Prac- 
tical Knowledge. 
DR. WM. H. WAHL, EDITOR. 


Every number of the MANUFACTURER AND BUILD- 
ER, consists of 32 large quarto pages and cover. and 
contains matter of interest to every one who works 
with bands or brain. The latest improvements in 
machinery; the newest discoveries in science, and 
information on a'l subjects of a useful nature for the 
home and shop, go to make the MANUFACTURER AND 
BUILMERR invaluable to those who wish to kee 








posted regarding moet is going on in the Mechanica 
and Scientific World 
No practical man should be without it, 
HAN DSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year. Free specimen 
for malied on ap ppl lcation. Ev ery Newsdealer has 
Agents wanted in every cityandtown. Address, 
HENRI CERARD, Publisher, 
P. 0. Box 1001. 83 Nassau St., , New York. 
To 0 Advertisers ers Best Service for the money. Send 
ae = Setimates to ff’s Bureau of 
Street, New k. 











What Newspapers and 


men pages free. Volume 8 ready Noy, 15, 


The Manifold Cyclopedia 


cluding in its vocabular vy 
to a place in the Englis 


$8.3 


“Tt is probably the chea ene 
ever been published .""— Evening rnal, Chicago, Ill 


“ This is the cheapest cyclopedia ore y 
every essential feature of the large works whic 
Magazine, St. Paw 


and Language.’’’—American Rw 


ublic. Ito 


acceptance with the 
‘alley Union, 


country." —Chester ‘oatesville, Pa. 


is open to all. 


J OHN 


‘*If the work keeps up to this standard, it will | equal any encyclo 
We welcome it as offering a library for the millions.""— He: 

“We think highly of this effort and gladly commend it to our readers as the 
cheapest of such works, and wonderfully well done and gotten up."\—Southern Churchman, Richmond. 
ublished, and it contains in condensed form 
sell at four or five dollarsa volume.”— Northwest 


People Say of Alden’s 


Manifold Cyclopedia. 


Publishing in 30 or more volumes, with thousands of illustrations, Ideal Edition, 640 pages each. 
Brevier type. Price per volume, cloth, 50c.; half Morocco, marbled edges, G&e.; postage, 10c, Speci- 
uent volumes at intervals of about a month. 


Cl b An Extra copy free to any one raising a club of five subscribers, vols. to be taken and 
u Spaia foras issued. Names of club members required, but shipments may be made together 


resents a survey of the entire circle 
of knowledge, whether of “Words” ot “Things,” 
the characteristics of “A Cyclopedia” and a “A Dictionary,” in- 
every word which has a recognized claim 
language. 
Received on or before Nov. 30, 1887, will be accepted in full for 30 volumes in cloth 


binding. If you have already bought some of the volumes you can deduct the amount 
paid. For half Morocco binding, under this’ offer, add 15 cents per volume. 


‘*A magnificent work for a paltry sum of money.”—Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 
t oyeepetin of a comprehensive character that has 


thus combining 


Send for a specimen volume. 


Postage extra, as above. 


. 


ublished. 


and Presbyter, Cinc’ “4 hio. 


‘The idea of a combination of dictionary and cyciopedia is a good one, and the 
arrangement of words and subjects in the first volume 
This compact series, we have no hesitation in saying, 
the low price commends it.""—Record-Union, Sacramento. 

** It is doubtful if the reading public will ever cease to be astounded at the 
lishing feats which John B. Alden, of New York, may apemps. Certain] 
this direction seem to be outdone b p latest production 
Home, Rochester, N 
“‘ We have here a Dictionary and Cyclo 


ves how successful the two may be united. 
Repace an excellent work of reference, and 


all of hi _ 
of his previous efforts in 
The Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowledge 


combined, and for whichever pur- 


we turn to its , We find it in the highest legree satisfactor We do not know an 
this character that fas a better right in virtue of its own inherent emsallente to expect instant univers 
t to Have a place on the bookshelves of every schoolhouse in the 


Complete Catalogue of ALDEN’s Publications (64 pages) sent free. NOT sold 
by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except to Stockholders in The Provident Book Co., which 
Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


NEW YORK: 3 S88 Peart Si.) CHICAGO: 


Lakeside Bullding, 


k and Adams § 





NEW ETCHINGS. 


** Evening in Finisterre,?? by W. L. La- 
tnrop after Jules Breton. 

**Home ot Evangeline,’? by F. Rau- 
bicheck after C. R. Grant. 

** Colonial Days,’? by Jas. S. King 
efter Percy Moran. 
Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 


be obtained of all Art Dealers, 





All of **‘ Kiackuer’s Publications’ are 
protected by Copyright. 
Send for pamphiet on ‘Proofs and 


Prints,”’ 





17 East 17th Street, New York. 


EDUCATION. 


EST TEACHERS. 2B 


AND FOREIGN, 
vided for Families, Schools,Colleges 
"Skthed Feachers fe opened we with positions. 
to Parents. 





Oe Sheet Proper — 
oo] and Kinder; arten Material etc. 
J.W SCHEM RHORN & Co. 


N.Y. 





BAGENCY: SCHOOL | BULLETIN 
Y. Eyrecuss may be Gepended 
ft “Ey AR 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teac ith positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.Fisk, 13 ae Piece Boston. 


on to fur: 











OCALA, FLORIDA. Select ne hg te 
s Oct. me, 1887. References: J. L. 
Cha a LL.D., President ak Col- 


. Dickinson, D.D., Religious Her- 
weer Ae uc Dr. D:G. Lian Pendodoe Semitic 





’ Address, Miss CLEMENTS, Principal, 





LANCUACES. 


RENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, yey | Spanish or Italian. 
oe Sy Tae & _ pang ye for 
books of either ww Sample co; art 
cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. on 4 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass, 


N. E, BUREAU 7 a Hiram 

Orcutt, Manager, § t St.. Boston, supplies 

teachers witha desirable ‘positions and schoois of every 
grade with good te teachers. Send for circulars. 

‘COLLEGE, ( Oberlin, 0., 

nd Preparatory Depart- 

ments; offers h sexes 

eg se * iy a lowes cost. Sealthtal: no Bate: 

nd {2 is 





Oberlin: Theological, Collegiate, 
e best paceman ad- 





ean WESL PYA. ee ACA DEM. 


Schools in Soa) England. The payment of $68 in_ad- 
vance will cover or ery, tultign, with board for "Ww in- 
ter term, beginnin Cc. Send for logue 

Rev. G. M. STE Le Principal, Wilbraham, . 


X-MAS MUSIC 


Contain — Carols by 











mast (}R 1987 Root. Barre f.¢ ’ Books, 
SELECTIONS and ‘others, atuetne 


Service prepared by E. E. Rexford 16 pp elegantly 
~ avee | 4 colors. Price, 5cts each, or Sects. a dozen 
y mail, postpaid; $4 per 100 by express not prepaid 

A beautiful Christmas Ser 
vice, consisting of new and 

By P. F. Campigiio. finely harmonized Carols 

interspersed throughout a most interesting set 

of Responsive Readings. Price, same as for Christ- 
| Relections. 
E.—/n the* ‘Christmas Selections” the music ts als 
printed together after the Responsive Service. while in 
**Noel” "ithe interspersed ianens the Readings. 


New Christmas Can 

i p A a all tata by _these popame 
writers. It is of the same 
By Burnham & Root. scope as Santa Claus’ Mis- 


take by the same authors 


gud is both pretty and instructive. Any Sunday- 
1 can give it wih good effect. Can pre- 
pare od in two to Ln | weeks’ time. Price, 30cts. 


con by mail, postpai 


omplete List 


Com on this paper. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


oe Christmas Music of every 
—— will be sent free tu 
ny address on application 








WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


o $8 a day. Samples worth, ote. FREE 
Lines not under the puap'a fee fee’ 
Brewster SafetvRein HolderC oielly, Mich 


$ 
AGENTS WANTED. 


MEN OR WOMEN. Something entirely new and 
complete monopoly. Sure sales and large profits. 











Send stamp for full description and terms, 


W. RIDER, Racine, Wis. 




















November 3, 1887.] 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















Sinancial. 
JUDGE BOND ON REPUDIATION. 


THE Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Poindexter v. Greenhow, 114 U. 
S. 270, at the October term, 1884, decided 
that the Act of the Virginia Legislature 
of January 26th, 1882, and the amenda- 
tory Act of March 13th, 1884 are uncon- 
stitutional because in conflict with the 
Funding Act of March 30th, 1871, under 
which a contract was made with the 
creditors of the state that the Funding 
Act is valid law and still in force; and 
that the other two acts named are not law 
at all, and can afford no protection to 
state officers of Virginia for trespasses by 
them committed upon others under these 
acts. This decision was a terrible blow 
to the Virginia repudiators. 

To evade the force of this blow, and, if 
possible, carry out the scheme of repudia- 
tion, theegislature of Virginia, in May, 
1887, passed another act, spoken of as the 
‘* Coupon-Crusher,” providing that where 
the matured coupons attached to bonds 
issued under the Funding Act of 1871, 
have been tendered in the payment of 
taxes due tothe state, and the taxes have 
not been paid in some other medium, the 
Attorney-General of the state and the at- 
torneys in the several counties thereof, as 
the case may be, shall commence suits 
against such tax-payers for non-payment, 
and that in all such cases the only issues 
to be tried shall be whether there was an 
actual tender of coupons, and whether 
their genuineness was shown. This law, 
taken in connection with previous legis- 
lation, had the effect,and was designed 
to have the effect, of virtually preventing 
the payment of taxes as provided for un- 
der the Funding Act of 1871. It was 
hence very properly called the ‘‘Coupon- 
Crusher.” 

Four applications were subsequently 
made to Judge Bond, of the United States 
Circuit Court for Virginia, for injunc- 
tions to restrain the State officers of Vir- 
ginia from acting under this law; and 
Judge Bond, in arecent decision, granted 
these applications, The ground taken by 
him is that the law itself is unconstitution- 
al, and hence furnishes no “authority for 
acting under it. This isin pursuance of 
the principles laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
Poindexter v. Greenhow,above referred to, 
Judge Bond characterized the law as‘a 
palpable scheme to defraud the State's 
creditors and impair the obligation of her 
contract with them,” and as ‘* an attempt 
to defy the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” The effect of the decision by 
Judge Bond is to restrain all the state of- 
ficers of Virginiafrom taking any action 
under the law of May, 1887. The case 
will undoubtedly go to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and if Judge 
Bond’s views are there sustained, as they 
are quite sure to be, then this part in the 
game of Virginia repudiators will be de- 
feated. The decision, of course, stands 
as law until reversed by higher authority. 

Governor Lee, of Virginia, denounces 
the decision as an attack upon the consti- 
tution and rights of that state. These are 
his words as reported: 





‘“‘ Judge Bond is opposed to the opinions of 
the best legal minds of the state. The 
usurping Federal judge can take away the 
liberties of the people as well by such meth- 
ods as they can be manacled, by arms. All 
of the states are interested in preserving 
their constitutional rights; and if the Su- 
preme Court sustains this Federal judge, 
the sooner the states insist on an amend- 
ment to the Constitution protecting, defin- 
ing, and preserving their rights the better.” 

We advise Governor Lee to read that 
clause of the Federal Constitution which 
forbids any state to pass ‘‘ a law impairing 
tne obligation of contracts.” We advise 
him to read the provisions of the Funding 
Act passed by the legislature of Virginia 
in 1871, which act has been repeatedly de- 
clared to be constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We advise 
him still further to read the elaborate 
opinion of this court in the case of Poin- 
dexter v. Greenhow, in which the court 
held that all subsequent legislation by the 
legislature of the state, that is inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this act, is ipso 


facto null and vdid, and’can furnish ‘no 
state officer with any protection _ for acts 
done under it. This, we think, would be 
very useful réading for ‘his Excellency, 
and it might be useful to “‘ the best legal 
minds of the State” of Virginia. 

The simple truth is that Virginia has 
by an impudent and rascally fraud 
sought to be perpetrated under the forms 
of law, undertaken to cheat her creditors 
out of the legal rights secured to them by 
the Funding Act of 1871, and that, al- 
though she has been checked in the final 
consummation of this fraud by the Feder- 
al courts, she still persists in pursuing it. 
The proper course for Virginia is to re- 
pent and bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance. This is the only course by 
which she can wipe out a long-standing 
infamy, and regain a respectable position 
among civilized beings. Her rights have 
not been invaded in the slightest particu- 
lar. She has only. been resisted by her 
creditors and by the Federal courts, in her 
effort to invade and destroy the rights of 
others. That is the whole of it in the 
compass of a nutshell. 


—_, 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE demand for loanable funds has been 
moderately active during the past week, 
though not to such an extent as to excite 
any increase in the rates. The amount of 
money seeking employment has been quite 
abundant to meet all needs, and borrowers 
secured their wants with comparative 
ease to what they did a few months ago. 
All unsettling influences seem ‘to have 





been eradicated from the localmarket, 
and the disturbing occurrences of the past 
have been supplanted by a confidence 
that will evidently be lasting. The'libera- 


tion of money from the Treasury and the 
flow of foreign capital to this center has 
largely been instrumental in brifiging 
about the present easy condition in mone- 
tary affairs, as there has been something 
over thirty millions of gold imported dur- 
ing the last three months, as well as the 
large amount of bonds that have been 
called. 

The banks have improved their condi- 
tion very materially, and are much more 
lenient toward their customers, which in- 
dicates the restoration of confidence in the 
future of financial matters on their part. 
The rates of domestic Exchange on New 
York at the principal interior centers still 
rule at a discount, and in the West mon- 
ey is in active demand, and bankers-are 
said to havetheir funds fully employed 
atremunerative rates. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 3@4 per cent., and 
time loans at 34@54 per cent. Commercial 
paper has been in fair request at previous 
rates. First-class indorsed bills, with six- 
ty er ninety days to run, have been taken 
at 54@ 6 per cent. discount, four months 
at 6 @ 63, and good single-named paper 
64 @ 73. 

STOCK MARKET. 

In the early part of the week the stock 
market was quiet, owing to a slight reac- 
tion from the buoyancy there was dis- 
played the preceding week which resulted 
in the list being generally lower. The 
efforts of the bears were not) sufficient, 
however, to counteract the firm under- 
current that manifested itself later on, as 
the market gradually developed a rising 
tendency though the trading was only 
moderately active. The bears have been 


less aggressive in their operations and the | 


steady absorption of stocks by buyers for 
investment has given additional strength 
to the general situation, while the large 
amounts of securities bought on foreign 
account, the easier tendency of the money 
market and the favorable appearance of 
railroad matters have all assisted in mak- 
ing the outlook decidedly more promising. 
The following are the highest, lowest and 
closing quotations for the week. 
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The market for governments was firm 
as regards mice but few transactions are 
reported. e following are the closing 
quotations: 





BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed an in- 
crease in reserve of $2,598,950. The sur- 
plus now amounts to $12, 162,175. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease 
in loans of $836,050, an increase in specie 
of $1,993,900, an increase in legal tenders 


200, an ‘increase in its of 
yO 100. 4 and a in circulation of 
101 
BANK STOCKS. 


The demand for city bank stocks was 
quite active during the week, but owing 
to the firmness of sellers the transactions 
were somewhat restricted. The Chemical 
sold as high as2,815. The First National 
was bid 1,600 at the Board, but owing to 
the stock being controlled ‘by a few, it is 
thought 2,000 could be obtained for it, as 
this stock’ pays ten per cent. quarterly 
= es, ‘an extra dividend. The 

stock is the Fifth 


highest 
ie ue, for » 800 is bid. This 
bank’pays no dividends, but has accumu- 


lated;a | , Which gives the 
stock its yalue,. re following shows the 
closing quo ations of bank shares: 
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DIVIDENDS, 
The American Exch National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a 


half per cent., payable November Ist. 

The coupons of the first mortgage bonds 
of the Galveston, Harrisburg and San 
Antonia R. R. (Western Division) due 
November ist, will be paid on that date 
at the office of Southern Pacific Co. in this 
city. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cagh. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Lists of investment bo: and information cencern- 
securities furnished on request either personally 
by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. New You. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
EE LTINORE STOCK EXCHANGER 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 
BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gud irsjand, i he Continent, Austra- 


Issue Commercial and fraveiers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Trausfers of oney. 
serwee THIS COUNTRY, zunors AxD BRIT- 

H AND DANISH WEST IN 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., Toidon tn 3 Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


Vermilye & Co.,, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Sécurities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED ATNEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


PANKING HOU 
B ihe ry CLEWS & CO., 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. ~ 


(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
a tntgoest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
man 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provi- 


sions, and ’ Petroleum tor bg or on gn margin. 
Private wire to Chicago, phia. 


The Kansas Loan and at Investment 00,, 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 
Have always on hand for Investors, 
Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, County Bonds» 

6%o. 7%. 8%. 
Interest and principal coNected and remitted with- 
out charge. 
In a business coverin ng ton ‘ears tha gic, of this 
been made Lew yoy 1 
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one dollar of rinc 
.NI IEDERL ncipal oF 
"5.0: RUTAN, Secretary. 


A Five Year Investment at 
7%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 
improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million. 


VERMONT LOAN & PRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
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AND HALF PROFITS 
INVESTMENT . 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 


0 
0 


“,I Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
athe Invester, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I! take the 
other one-half (4) the profits instead of commissic ns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netteg the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 per cent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cuoa- 
pene oor scted. We have avery large list of property 
St. Paul and its environs. Keferences: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
Amore an Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


O NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 
1 Real Estate worth several times amount 
of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 
/‘O est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent 

age of profit in the near future than any other 
city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 
KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
Mention this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 


THE MIDDEESEX BANKING CO. 


OE stocks Paid 
Cen E “Presr MORTO LO 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Taterest pays pple at 4th Nat'l Bank, N.Y. Also 
Guaranteed First Mortgages. Organized 1875. 
Under same supervision as the Gevings Banks, 
Regularly Kxamined by the State Bank Commissioners. 
SecurityCo., Hartford,trustee. Send forcircular, 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
of Des Moines, lowa, wit capital of $150, 000, of- 
fers Guaranteed lowa lortgas ea, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 


by first nd rus deposited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest and Principal Paid at 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT’L BANK, New York, 


WITHOUT A DAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. 6 yrs’ experience. 


NOT A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


North DakotaLoan &TrustCo. 


GILBERT A. PIERCE, Pres. Jamestown, Dak 
] oJ 


ALFRED DICKEY,V.). & Treas. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fully Paid................ $1,000,000 
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THIS ¢ OMPANY TR: ANS, ACTS AGE ne in AL .LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINES 
Receives Money on Deposit subject to aaa k, 

lows interest on balances. 
All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES DEST MENTS OF MONEY, ACTS AS 
CUTOR. ADMINISTRATOR, CAR. 
IAN, TRUSTEE, 


a al- 


ETC 
AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


An authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fund 


ALSO, 


ROW}, AND N. HAZARD, President. 
GEORGE 38. HART, Vice-President. 
wi iDLiaN D. SNOW, Secreta 
JAMES 8S. THI RSTON, ’ 
inEG ORS: 





‘re asurer. 


D 

LH, POTTS, 
Bee AULAY, 
tae M, 


3ROWNING, FREDERIC A. 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, JOHN ROSS,* 

GEORGE 8S. HART, ALEXANDE ZG. her Lac K 
WM. B. DINSMORE, FRANK C, a 

ELIAS LEWIS, JR., THOMAS L. At - 
JULES ALDIGE, ELIA vin WEDIC . 

WILLIAM P. ANDE HSON 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid), $250,000, Assets, $792,626.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS «& 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, 4s hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent pecensesd. Also 
and 5 year 6 Per Cent Cold Debentures. 
Kach Series of Debentures of $100,000 is secured by 
first mortgages for $106,000 (on land worth two and 
one-half to five times the amount of the mortgage) 
held in trust by the American noon and Trust Com- 
pany of N. Y.; and also by our pa UP OES and 
Assets, of over THREE QUARTERS of a aI 

Twelve years experience. More than 2,000 investors c 4 
testify to the promptness, safety and satisfaction of 
their investments. New York Office, 127 Broadway, 
Cc ." Hine & Son, Agts. . N. ¥. Office, Tweddle Bulldiag, 
> '. B. Bull & Co., Agts. oston Office, 34 School Street. 

Send for Pamphiets, Forms and Full 


bsrere 


POT TS, 





ation. Le 
Tiiformation. i. 


5% BUARANTEED, 


FIRST ~ MORTGAGES 
upon IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 
Always to be had of usat @ & 7 per cent, 
Interest semi-annually. Col- 
lecte] and remitted free of cost, 


PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, Kab- 





| dent; 










A. 8. HATCH & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and seld on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
nargin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and othe: 
JSHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

ought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


- GERMAN-AMERICAN © 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


£xamines and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 

tects Purchasers and Mortgacees by a Permanent 

Guarantee Fund REQUIRED BY w. 
DIRECTORS: 


President; Chas, F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
A. Koppel, ee i Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
*~ Chas. U nangst, Counsel. 

A. Beyer, Geo. W. Quintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
Se otenaatees a . J.D. Wedemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob I’, Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St,, Brooklyn, 


"1 % GorpD Q% |: 


Semi-annually 5 and7 


ist MORTGAGE LOANS 


Interest and principal guaranteed on 7% Farm Loans, and aoso- 
lute satisfaction in every ¢*se. 4 Loans on selected city prop- 
ert est of references. Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
your own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
10 % in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


ample. 
Ness County Bank, 
N. C. MERRILL, President. NESS CITY, Kansas 
For duplicate loan and full information, apply to Easterr 
Office, # WATER ST., Boston, Mass. A. E. ALVORD, Map 
Cw call vo parties in Boston or vicinity if desired. 1 


The Kansas. Trust & , Banking Co., 
CHISON, 
SENATOR INGALLS -President 
Offers guaranteed Bonds, semi-annual interest cou 
ons payable at Chatham "National Bank, New York. 
cared by mortgages on improved farms in astern 
Kansas and Nebraska only. No loans made in the 
extreme West. Ten years’ experience. Highest re’ 
erences. Address R. M. MANLEY, Manager Easte 
Office, 187 Broadway, N. Y. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds,7 to & 

er cent, Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiated 
Ee the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, in sums of $200 and upward. Prompt pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons, guaran- 
teed and remitted to lender without charge. 
Best Location inthe Union, Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. Ample Capital. Wide connections. Refer 
to the Congregationalist. Send for form, circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


w.B.c LARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
3 anc 5 Broad or 29 Lay em 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 290 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 

Member of the New York Stock Exc snd Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
can Sovtngs Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 
etc., 

Sec vuritie s bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All inquiries gratuitously responded 
to. Correspondence solicited. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS. 


eee eo ODES, per cont: 

Mortgage in sums from oO al rcen 
$2,000 to $5,000 at 6 per cent.; $15,000 to $50, at 54 
per eent., and $50,000 up at 5 per cent. Interest pay- 
able se mi- annually, on improved Chicago Real Es- 
tate, worth double the amount loaned, and will col- 
lect and remit you the interest without charge. 


INVESTM ENTS MADE 10 improved Chi- 
cago property p ng 6to 8 percent. net, and ground 
enhancing ra fay in value. 

RENTS COLLECTED, taxes paid, and 
everything in the nature of the real oe loaning 
and renting business attended to promptly tor East- 
ern parties. Corres atgnee fe: ag Chi 

as. Counselman & Co. cago. 
REFERENCES:( Mlinois Trust & ao ‘Bank, 
WM. A. MERIGOLD & 
183 La walls Mtrcet. _ =a 
ESTABL ISHED 1872. 


A. L. Soulard, 


Nos, 


A SouiD SOLID SOLD QF PER PERCENT 


Estate, Loans aD rov Tocoma National 
Bank. Best OF REFERENCES paar AND WEsT. Cor- 
reapeotence | Solicited. 

idress ALLEN C, MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


KANSAS ANY ESTMENT | COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital an ‘tales bp oveewesees $225,000. 00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern a 
Absolute Safety. od Rates. 

For references and further particula address 

il. E. Ball, Pres’t Geo. S Morrel 1, 

B. R. Wheeler, Sec’y 
Topeka, Kan. 





Vice-Pri en't. 
artlett, Ass’t-Sec’ y. 


P. T. 
iii Dev 2 St., Boston, 3 Mass, 


“AMPLE SECURITY AT Te 
iti sy E VY ou. MONEY 
JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan. an, Mortgage Loat ¢ Loan Firm. 


TO INVEST ? Write t 
po Investors’ Out de tree, and 
table 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 


Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
ise a and is authorized to act as guardian or 
rustee 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will “ entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business. 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 


ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
Ss. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
*JoHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 


CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. Lorpb, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 
Wma. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J.- ASTOR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
5. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
Po’k’psie. 
Henry E. LAWRENCE, 
ERASTUS CORNING, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
Albany. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN CO. 
of Wichita. Kansas, with Capital of $500,000, and 
Stockholders’ liability of $1,000,000, makes 

per cent, Guanpasess First Mortgage 


(or 8 per cent. if aye _ improved farms 
and a city pro in th 
Famous Ark aan T 


Ome, Wichita, Kan., hd +2 tame Li 
tonal Bank Building, 1 Tew York Cit y. 


NET SS 


our home. 


—-B_y 
fies 
D. a paren 6 Som, 


NetInterestGuaranteed by the 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CoO., 
0 Kansas City, Missouri. 
Capital Paid-up 
Surplus 
Reserve Liabilit ity 1,0 0; 
Debentures secur: i's first mortgages on impro 
real estate held by the Mercantile ao Co.,New York. 
Call at Office or write for particu 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE "TRU ST CO. 
239 Broadway, New York bity 


KANSAS CITY 


SHARES SeeAee EACH 














Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate. 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
over 33 per cent. profits in less than one year. We 
have just secured a tract of the finest ground in the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
euaate residence section, ata great bargain, and are 
cpanisio a sygetcate to handle it. We will pat and 
| off in lots. The property can easily be sold in par- 
oale to make a net profit of 33 per cent. on every dol- 
lar invested in the syndicate. SHARES $10 
EACH, The certificate is full paid, unassessa 
and is transferable. It draws 8 per cent. interest trom 
date of issue, and also entitles the holder to receive 
such proportions of % of 4 net profits as the ameunt 
of the certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the 
a ndicate. We retain the ren. olgings \%as compensa- 

on for our services. Secure shares at once by re- 
minting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ed ey are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WeE have for sale first mortenges on improved farms 
ocated In the best portions lowa, a Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also so mortgages on business and 
soumegse properties in oines. For particulars 
and references, address, 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO., 

Des Moines, .' 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N 
Edwa rd Foraythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 





2 %E FIRST MORTGAGE 
6: x M LOANS 


LAE aT NDIANA. This is the best 
Corn and Wheat region in 323,000,000 bushels are 
raised annually, ey ha | 4 settled nearly SO 
years so that improvements are far advanced over new- 
er States. Over 100 miles of railroad in each county in 
which we loan, maki our securities reliable. We 


have placed pone 4,000,000 without loss in these 
securities. Ove eam ‘residence here. Write for 
full pariticularsto - DICKINSON & CO,, Rich. 
mond, ind, 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 


Main Ent, Nat, Ger. Am" n : oa Building. 
Invests for non-r Corresp e Solicited 
Send for printed ma 


Saint Paul State A” A Tmerican SuretvCo.,of New York. 














DIVIDENDS. °— 


THE AM ERIC AN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, ( 
1% BROADWAY. 
New YORK, October 25th, 1887, 5 
T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECT- 
i ors held this day a dividend of THREE A} 
ONE-HALF (534) per cent. on the capital stock we 
declared payable November Ist, prox. 
Transfer bocks close to-day and will re-open Fri- 
day, November 4th, prox. 


EDWARD BU RNS, Cashier. 


Orrtct EB OF THE SOUTHERN PAcrric ‘COMPANY, 
No. 23 "2 ST. 1 ~4 pe ee 


OV { 
Oe rONS DUE. “NOVEMBER 1ST, 1887, FROM 
the following bonds will be paid on and after 
m arity * a office. 
Lt and 4 Antonio (Western 


Commercial. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 


It is estimated that the milch cows in 
this country amount to 21,000,000, yield- 
ing each for an average 350 gallons of 
milk annually, which gives an annual 
milk production of 7,350,000,000 gallons. 
Of this amount four thousand million gal- 
lons are used in the manufacture of but- 
ter; seven hundred millions are used in 
the manufacture of cheese; and the re- 
maining two thousand four hundred and 
eighty million gallons are consumed as 
milk by the people. The amount of butter 
thus produced is about $1,350,000,000 
pounds, and of cheese about 6,500,000 
pounds. The value of these products for 
asingle year is set down at about $500,- 
000,000.. The pasture lands that feed 
these cows amount to 100,000,000 acres, 
and are estimated to be worth $2,500,000,- 
000. The four million farmers in this 
country, who annually produce all this 
milk, butter and cheese, and own the pas- 
ture lands, are very important factors in 
the industrial system of the United States, 
saying nothing about the other products 
of their industry. 

It need be no matter of surprise that the 
farmers should be indignant at the sham 
butter business, and demand laws that 
will stop the sham. Many of the states 
have enacted such laws, and all ought to 
doso. Oleomargarineis not butter, and 
when it is palmed off as such, the people 
are cheated, and the manufacturers ard 
sellers make huge profits by the cheat. 


DRY GOODS. 





A SLIGHT improvement has been notice- 
able in the transactions of the dry goods 
market since our last report and a more 
liberal demand experienced for some spe- 
cialties in spring goods at first hands. In 
other respects however, the market is in 
much the same condition as stated last 
week, The amount of business done while 
of moderate proportions is very satisfactory 
the falling off that has been experienced 
is attributable to seasonable influences 
wholly. Operations in seasonable goods 
were mostly of a hand-to-mouth character, 
though a good distributive movement was 
realized in staple cotton goods on ac- 
count of former orders. In wholesale 
circles considerable attention is being 
given tosuch goods asare suitable for 
holiday purposes and it is expected that 
the displays this year will be quite attract- 
ive with alarge variety of new goods. 
The tone of the market for staple cotton 
goods continues firm, and patterned cot- 
ton fabrics, as prints, ginghams, etc., are 
steadily held as a rule, while some im- 
provement in values of certain 
all-wool dress fabrics has lately been 
developed. The financial condition of 
the trade continues sound and collections 
are still reported good. The retail trade 
is quite brisk and stocks are in a very 
satisfactory condition, while it is expect- 
ed that large quantities of goods will be 
absorbed by the consumer before the open- 
ing of the new year. The outlook is both 
cheerful and encouraging, and the gener- 
al aspect of affairs in the trade indicate a 
steady and well-sustained trade for the 
coming season, while the conservative in- 
fluences that have governed the transac- 
tions heretofore, have assisted largely in 
removing all obstructions that would be 
likely to disturb or effect the continued 
progress of the trade. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS 


GOODS. 


AND DRESS 


The cotton goods department presented 
a busy appearance throughout the week, 
and large shipments were made by West- 
ern and Southern jotbers of the various 
staple fabrics. Brown sheetings and 
drills are moving steadily, and many 
brands continue soid in advance of pro- 
duction. Bleached shirtings are in better 
demand by jobbers and the shirt trade, 
and leading makes are firmly held. Cot- 
ton flannels and wide sheetings are in 
steady request, and agents report a light 
business in corset jeans and _ sateens. 
Denims, cheviots, ticks, fancy woven 
shirtings, checks, plaids, stripes, etc., are 
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TiMOTHY Ho HOPKINS, Treasurer, . 
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leading makes are firmly held. White 
goods are doing well in some quarters, 
and leading makes are largely under the 
control of orders for later delivery. A 
fair demand is reported for spring dress 
ginghams. cords, Scotch zephyrs, etc., 
through the medium of orders, and cham- 
brays and seersuckers were in fair request. 
Staple checks and fancies are in steady 
demand, and leading makes are well sold 
up and firm at current quotations. There 
was a light hand-to-mouth demand for 
plain and fancy worsted fabrics and fancy 
cotton dress goods were distributed in 
moderate quantities by agents and job- 
bers. Prices of worstedsare fairly steady, 
but current quotations are low and barely 
remunerative to the mills. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The business of the woolen goods de- 
partment is moderate and very few, and 
only small orders, at that, are being placed 
for any line of goods. In women’s-wear 
woolens, the trade is of about the usual 
character for the time of year, and staple 
fabrics are in a position favorable to a 
steady market. Jersey cloths and stock- 
inette still move into the channels of con- 
sumption at about thecurrent rate of pro- 
‘duction. The market thus remains in 
‘strong position. Flannels, blankets, 
shawls, etc., are without change. <A 
fair business has been done in underwear 
‘and hosiery and some large orders have 
‘been placed for light underwear by South- 
ern buyers. Wooi hose and half hose re- 
main quiet, and prices are low and not 
very remunerative. Heavy shirts and 
drawers were in limited request. Tobog- 
gan jackets and caps continue active, and 
hoods are in fair demand. Jobbers are 
doing a fair trade for the time of year, 
and their stocks are generally in good 
shape. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


Business in foreign goods may be said 
to be dull, though there was a little activ- 
ity toward the close of the week which 
relieved the monotony. Novelties fail to 
attract attention, and low prices seem es- 
sential to secure purchasers. Piece silks, 
velvets, plushes, etc., find slow and very 
indifferent sale. Ribbons are positively 
dull, and the market is not far short of 
being positively weak. There was a very 
fair demand for housekeeping linens, with 
sets adapted for the holiday trade appar- 
ently mostcalled for. Handkerchiefs are 
also meeting with very fair sale. Other 
lines rather slow. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
‘for the past week and since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year : 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $1,982,884 $1,872,946 
Thrown on market.... 1,889,854 1,998,692 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at tne port... 104,694,702 99,053,889 
Thrown on market.... 104,670,512 98,587,825 











READING NOTICES. 





THE Rochester Lamp has a larger sale than all 
other lamps added together. 1201 Broadway, near 
29th St., 25 Warren St., New York. Rochester Lamp 
Co., sole owners.— Exchange. 





W. L. DOUGLAS 33 SHOE. 


A NEW departure has recently been made by Mr. 
Douglas in the manufacture of his celebrated $3 
shoes, by the introduction of improved lasting and 
other machinery, by which they are made not only 
seamiess, but without tacks or nails. The #2.50 shoe 
for gentlemen, and the $2 shoe for boys, made by Mr. 
Douglas, still hold their standard of excellence. 

wl oan dowd orton 


THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


THE above named company established themselves 
some twelve or more yearsago at Lawrence, Kansas, 
that point being in their judgment one of the 
best forthe successful prosecution of their business 
of placing loans on farm mortgages. 

The circulars issued by them giving important facts 
soqerens loans which they have on haud are favor- 
ably appreciated by their customers and are valuable 
2 ony one wishing to secure one of the loans made 

y them. 


siemens _ a 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 

THE surprising speed with which the Beethoven 
Piano Co., otf Washington, N. J., have come to the 
front is emphasized by their making a single ship- 
ment of one hundred and forty Organs to fill orders, 
which made a train of eight cars, all of which were 
transferred to the “City of Richmond” which sailed 
Saturday last for Liverpool. This isthe largest sin- 
gic shipment ever made by an organ manufacturer to 

urope to fill orders. and denotes great enterprise 
and push. It also shows that we need not confine our 
exports to natural products.—Mail and Express. 








rHEF. P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 

9 A fullline of Ladies’, Genta’ 
and Children’s, also Bicycle 
Stockings. Send for Price- 

list. For sale only by 


TheOleanfast Hosi 
re “Presdwazenet 


st 5 oston. 
7 State St., Chicago, 
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Vonstable Kk C, 
SILKS AND VELVETS. 


A great Variety ot New Shades 
and Colors for Street and Even- 





ing Dress. 
Moire Antique, 
Moire Francaise, 
Peal de Soie and Pean Perle. 


PLAID AND FANCY VELVETS, 
GOLD AND SILVER BROCADES. 


Broadeoary A> 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


James McCreery & Co. 


announce the arrival of a large importa- 
tion of BLACK ANDCOLORED SILKS; 
which they are now offering at Special 
Sale, at remarkably low prices. 

Offer among their large assortment of 
Fall Dress Goods the following Special 
Lines: 

One line of Fine Diagonal Serge, 65. 
cents; worth 85 cents. 

Also one line of Camel’s Hair Cloth, 
75 cents; good value for $1. 

Commencing this week, we will make 
a special sale of several thousand pairs 
of Fine California Blankets, at a reduc- 
tion from the manufacturers’ present 
wholesale prices. The following are the 
sizes and prices: 


10-4 60X70 inches - - $4.50 per pair. 
11-4 72x84 inches - - 7,00 per pair, 
12-4. 18x86 inches - - 8.50 per pair, 
13-4 84x90 inches - - 10.00 per pair, 
14-4 90x96 inches - - 11.50 per pair, 


A special lot of Eider Down Bed 
Quilts, with handsome Sateen Coverings, 
in single, double, and extra bed sizes, at 
$8.00, $9.50, and $11.00 each, being a 
little over half-price. 

Satisfaction assured to every pur- 
chaser, city or country. 





Special attention given to mail or- 
ders. Mention this paper. 


James McCreery & Co, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


New York, 
CARPE rs. 
WE DESIRE TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION 

TO OUR EXTENSIVE LINES OF 


Coverings for Floors, 


EMBRACING ROYAL WILTONS, GOBELINS, MO- 
QUETTES, VELVETS, BODY AND TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, Etc., Etc., FROM THE OLDEST AND 
MOST CELEBRATED LOOMS OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA, AT PRICES TO SUIT THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL. 

RUGS, MATS, OJLCLOTHS, Etc. A COMPLETE 
VARIETY. 


Coverings for Furniture. 


THE RICHEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FABRICS IN SILK 
BROCADES, SATINS, SATIN DAMASK, SILK AND 
WOOL PLUSHES, Etc., EVER SHOWN, AT ABOUT 
ONE-HALF THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUC- 
TION. 


Coverings for Windows, 


INCLUDING THE ENTIRE RANGE OF CUR- 
TAINS, TAPESTRIES, VELOURS, CHENILLE 
TURCOMAN AND LACE CURTAINS, BRUSSELS, 
RENAISSANCE, TAMBOURS, CLUNY, ANTIQUE, 
CRETE AND NOTTINGHAMS, AT LESS THAN 
IMPORTATION PRICES. 


Window Shades [a Specialty]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND MTH 8TS., NEW YORK 





PERSIAN 
TURKISH 
AND INDIA 


CARPETS 
AND RUGS. 


Having just received sev- 
eral large shipments of these 
goods we are prepared to 
show some of the choicest 
specimens ever seen in 
this market. 

These carpets were select- 
ed under our personal su- 
pervision, and will be offer- 
ed at very moderate prices. 

The attention of connois- 
seurs is invited-to this col- 
lection. 


W. & J. SIOAIE, 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts. 


TR JABGEN'S SANITARY 
WOOLEN SYSTEM C0 


L. C. HOPKINS, Pres. 
JNO. J. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres. 
A. L. TAYLOR, Pres, 


THE “JAEGER SYSTEM” IS BASED UPON 
Scientific and Sanitary principles applied to Clothiag. 
Its distinctive feature is “ ALL WOOL,” “ ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND,” for ALL Articles of Clothing for 
Men, Women and Children. 

The goods are conformable to all styles, and are 
graded to all seasons, and are especially conducive to 
health and comfort. 

The object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, health. 
The object of Dress is adornment. The former ap- 
peals to reason and common sense; the latter to taste, 
style, fashion. 

A system that meets the requirements of both, must 
be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary 
Woolen System, “It promises no less than the physi- 
cal regeneration of mankind,” said the London 
Times when these goods were first Introduced into 
London. 

{2 Special attention, by competent persons in our 
respective departments for men, women and chil- 
dren, will be given toorders by mail, and our corre- 
spondents can rely upon being as well served through 
our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, as they would 
be in personally making their selections at our store. 

Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
list mailed on application. 


Dr. Jacger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


{ 199 Broadway, New York, 
BRANCH HOUSES 1 (Western Union Building), 
366 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn. 
1875 —Twelve Years’ Maintained Superiority—1887. 
STEAM COOKED AND DESICCATED 


ABC. CRUSHED WHITE OATS, 


A.B.C. WHEAT, A.B.C. BARLEY, A.B.C. MAIZE, 


Carefully Hulled. Easily Digested. 
Made from the Finest Grain. Ready in Ten Minutes. 
TwickE COOKED: 


American The superiority of these 
moves all traces of moisture 
Process Patented. 
Send for descriptive circulars to 


t 
THE CEREALS M’F’G OO., & MURRAY ST., N.Y 


re. 


test r. Now's your time 
to get orders for cur celebrated 
Te Coffees 


Cereals is owing to their be- 
steam and _  sub-equently 
REAKFAST roasted with super-heated 
a i 
and renders them most easy 
Ag Bn A. B.C. Brand. Rogictered.) 


ing twice cooked, first by 
air — desiccated —which re- 
CEREALS. | Stren 
SALE BY ALL GROCE 








Set, 
ose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lame, 
Fur Cues? aM Particulars ress 






at i and 33 AN FER CO. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“ Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 





COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ , Machinists 
Bast cor, F i -Sts., N, ¥ 


Susurance. 


WHAT IS STATE SUPERVISION. 


STATE OF NEw Yory, ( 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, October, 14th, 1887. } 


To THE INDEPENDENT, NEW YORK: 

Yours of the 12th, inclosing advertising 
circular of the Citizens’ Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Association of New York, is at hand 
and contents noted. You call attention to 
the circumstance that said Association 
offers a whole-life policy of $1,000 for $13.35 
at age 35, from which, after deducting $3 as 
the admitted expense allowance, you say, 
“‘it thus undertakes to furnish men of the 
average age of entry whole-life insurance 
for about $10 dollars per year, and it is ob- 
vious that the natural term of human life 
is not long enough to provide for carrying 
this out.”” You wish to know whether the 
statutes of this state give me, as Superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department, “any, 
and if so, what, power of special action to 
suppress such schemes, which bear their 
fraudulent character on their face.” 

In reply, I would state that said Associa- 
tion is regularly incorporated and organ- 
ized under the general assessment life insur- 
ance statute of this state, Ch. 175, Laws of 
1883. Such associations, under the provi- 
sions of said general statute of this state, are 
not in any manner restricted as to their 
rates. Hence they may offer what said 
statute terms “life insurance upon the co- 
operative or assessment plan” at the rate 
of ten dollars per thousand, or ten cents per 
thousand, if they choose, without violating 
its provisions. 


It may be of interest to note what it 
is which this statute terms “life insur- 
ance upon the co-operative or assessment 
plan.” Thisis defined in Sec. 5, which de- 
clares that ‘‘ any corporation, association 
or society which issues any certiticate, pol- 
icy, or other evidence of interest to, or 
makes any agreement with, its members, 
whereby upon the decease of a member, 
any money or other benefit” is to be paid, 

. . ‘* which money, benefit, charity, 
relief or aid are derived from voluntary do- 
nations, or from admission fees, dues and 
assessments, or any of them. - and 
wherein the paying, providing or render- 
ing of such money .. . iscondi- 
tioned upon the same being realized in the 
manner aforesaid ” shall be deemed to be 
an assessment organization under the 
act. Itthus plainly appears that the stat- 
utory definition of an assessment business 
is one which depends upon assessments 
for its funds and makes only the indefi- 
nite promise to pay whatever the avails of 
the assessments permit. This Citizens’ con- 
cern has an ‘‘ assessment department,” se, 
forth in a separate circular, and, as sucht 
falls within the statutory definition; but 
it also advertises, in another circular,what 
it calls an ‘‘equity system,” and this is the 
sole reason why its name has ever been 
mentioned in THE INDEPENDENT. It is no- 
ticeable among the throng of petty con- 
cerns of the kind, only because it under- 
takes to issue a definite insurance policy 
at definite rates. We have never seen 
one of these definite contracts, but we 
assume that it issues them to any- 
body foolish enough to accept 
them, because the ‘“ equity system” cir- 
cular conspicuously prints rate-tables for 
all ages described thus: ‘ Bi-monthly 
schedule of rates for $1,000 insurance for 
each age”; ‘‘ schedule of rates for $1,000 
insurance for each age, payable half 
yearly”; ‘‘schedule of rates for $1,000 in- 
surance for each age, payable annually.” 
There may possibly be some trickery in 
the “ policy,” relying upon the general 
carelessness of mankind in looking at 
such documents and upon the presumable 
stupidity of the persons who would ac- 
cept such a contract as this, whereby it 
is no definite contract but only the old as- 
sessment ‘‘as many dollars as,” etc.; yet 
the offer is certainly public and definite. 
Hence, while the concern may be doing 
what the law of 1883 authorizes, it is also 
doing what that law neither authorizes 
nor contemplates. As far as its status 
under that law goes, it is doing, or offer- 
ing to do, a business for which it has 
neither authority nor a corporate exist- 
ence. 

Superintendent Maxwell, therefore, 





misses the point of the question raised in 
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the inquiry made of him, which did not 
relate to the assessment business this con- 
cern is doing under authority*of the stat- 
ute cited but to the non-assessment busi- 
ness it is doing, or offering to do, outside 
of that law. It was incorporated to make 
assessments and to issue certificates based 
thereon; has it any legal status, and, if 
so, by what statute, as a life insurance or- 
ganization, writing contracts to pay 
money not derived from assessments? Do 
the workers of the scheme contemplate 
the slippery dodge of using .the assess- 
ments of the assessment side to pay the 
obligations of the ‘‘ equity system ”? 

It is evident that the proposals we char- 
acterized as fraudulent on their face do 
not “* offer what said statute terms life in- 
surance upon the co-operative or assess- 
ment plan,” but something essentially dif- 
ferent and entirely outside the law. The 
Superintendent's letter, therefore, does 
not, in express terms, reply to the ques- 
tion asked. Nevertheless, we cannot say 
that this is material, because the question 
was put for the purpose of obtaining an 
official statement, not for eliciting infor- 
mation. We were quite aware that there 
is no statutory regulation of insurance 
rates at all, and that any corporation, as- 
sessment or regular, may offer, and may 
contract to furnish, life insurance for ten 
cents per $1,000, without directly becom- 
ing subject to any interference under the 
insurance laws. We put the inquiry, 
however, to obtain an official certificate 
to this effect, and what this condition of 
things implies we shall try to point out 
hereafter. 


——@—_—__—— 


FALSE PRETENSES. 


It has frequently come to our notice 
that the co-operative managers claim that 
there are old co-operatives in England, or 
those which have existed for a long num- 
ber of years. Itis a well-known fact, how- 
ever, that co-operative life insurance com- 
panies of that class existed only in the 
days of the past. 

We have before us a tinted document, 
long and narrow-leaved, of twelve pages, 
published by the National Security Life 
and Accident Company, of New York. 
The company is of somewhat recent birth 
and is located at Sandy Hill, N. Y. It 
was born and christened ‘‘ The New York 
Accident Association.” It seems to have 
died and been born again under the pres- 
ent somewhat lengthy title. In the New 
York Insurance Report for the business of 
the year 1886, it appears under its first 
name. It is credited with having about 
the same officers as at present, and 
with gross assets of $161.03. Its other 
financial transactions are not apalling as 
to their size. The total income was $79.33, 
and in addition to this the incorporators 
had loaned the company $100. This is 
the ‘‘company” which more lately ap- 
pears with the long title, and with the 
usual names of men, prominent in other 
business, and who are made to back the 
weakling by being referred to. 

Its principles and plans seem to have 
been taken almost bodily and word for 
word fgom Mr. E. B. Harper’s Mutual 
Reserve, only that it is complicated by 
undertaking to do a life business and an 
accident business. Toward the end of the 
document is a page of ‘‘ references” com- 
mencing with, ‘‘ the Hon. Joseph Potter, 
Supreme Court Judge, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Then follows a half-hundred names of 
bankers and others. On the back page is 
another list, called ‘‘ New York Board of 
Reference,” with a long list of names. On 
another page is a statement that its funds 
are deposited in the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, of New York, and the 
officers of this well-known institution are 
quoted and given the appearance of being 
a part of the Sandy Hill company. 

It would almost seem that this was 
enough. But the managers were not 
satisfied. They must be backed by age 
and experience, and so the tinted circular 
publishes the following: 

‘““We frequently hear from our old line 
friends and the converts to that system that 
natural premium insurance as exemplified 
by the National Security can survive but a 
few years at the most. For the benefit of 
this class of people we append herewith a 
list of a few companies who seem to have 





been stubborn enough to have proven the 
falsity of the claim: 
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British Empire} 147) Nil. |14,883] $19.008,660 
Cle Mutual...... j1s20)  ** 8,781| 37,746,185 
Equitable............ 1762; * 4,115} Unkn’n. 
Friends’ Provident ./1882, “ 5,985) 23,774,585 
a a ay a ee ¥ 4,259) 22,184,150 

a Te | 7,825) 46,441, 
Metropolitan........ /1885; ** 6,290; 25,378, 
Mutual..... ........ 1831; “* 4,744, Unkn'n. 
Provident Clerks’..|1840)- “ (11,494) Unkn’n, 
tae oe lisao | T7770] 14,200, 

Scottish Amicable,.|1826) ‘* |14,755) 388,415,970 
Scottish Equitable../1831} ‘* (14,750) 46,150,177 
Scottish Provident. |1837 | * |26,838 76,774,640 
Scottish Widows’.../1815) ‘*  |29,005| 113,108,915 











These well known old English life 
offices are called co-operatives, and the 
date of their organization given. There 
could be no greater piece of impudence. 
It does not seem possible that any one 
could be ignorant enough to publish such 
a statement. Or if not ignorant that he 
could be daring enough. We say it is 
false pretenses. It is deliberate decep- 
tion, for it can be nothing else. These 
companies are merely the mutual life in- 
surance companies of England, like our 
Mutual Life, Connecticut Mutual, Mutual 
Benefit, New England Mutual, ete. 
They are all natural premium companies, 
their premiums being a trifle higher than 
those of our American companies. The 
all have good and strong assets, and all 
do business on asound basis. The assets 
are as follows as reported at the close of 
last year: 





British Empire Mutual Life............ ores 
Clergy tans stolen cedeegdneaenee 712,825 
Rds cxibosncreaksrstvesnce <4. 6c 21,209, 
Priends’ Provident..................00. 8,410,915 
i cc csctascentaaeekescewn 10,495,610 
DTI 8-0 occcicccscecescuccesescces 054,005 
IR bd «anaes cces crcibedevectess 736,645 
a ciccukin dbdannnad ae 5,543,385 
are 811,580 
Scottish Amicable...........cccsccessses 488,740 
a ands snetenseebercecet 18,724,215 
= ERI AS 81,465 
9 EE Delbiancatin’ «bie di eesdaen ae 41,159,415 


Of course the judges and bankers who 
are made to commend this company, do 
not know aught of the facts or principles 
which underlie it. They do. not know on 
what a flimsy foundation it is built. They 
do not know what disappointments they 
are aiding in building up. But when the 
largest and most respectable English life 
offices are published by name, and called 
co-operatives, and published with the 
names of these gentlemen as backers of 
the falsehood and as references for it, then 
it seems to be time that the distinguished 
references were given the facts. The 
companies quoted are all regular life in- 
surance companies. They do business 
under a regular aman system, and do 
not either one of them make assessments. 
We say for shame on such deceptions. The 
reputable men whoare dragged into these 
deceptions should understand that it is 
not only disgraceful, but that ow are 











working a positive injury to their fellow- 
men. 

low INSURANCE. 

1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all po..cies, and 
contains the most liberal] teatures ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice President. 
JOHN A. BALL, Secretary. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 

$1 0 

SUS S87:395 37 
Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 SS 

The attention of the public is called to the New 


Feature in Life Insara adopted by this C: 
pany, o isoulug Endowme "Pol oy 











" are su © Massachu- 
iture law of 1880. 
surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 


dorsed on every — 
Pamphlets explana ry of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company's Office. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK. JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the ter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3lst of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,809,260 & 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





GG Ei cosncusnedcencccsceenscecesse 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums.............+++« $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1886 to 3ist December, 1886.............++ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

i idiceduabedeieenvenel $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 

I cnnatsiwpianinaeen $41,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company 

GUIIIIE GD 0 cc cnerrncscevecnceses sevecee 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Cash in Bank.............. eebooey seseoue cone 285,254 68 

Amount...... snsiteowneailiin vide ehéeeadieees $12,444,511 & 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled ; 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.' FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 
JOSIAH 0. LOW JAMES G. DE T 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBER: B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ N.DENTON SMITH, 
HO RACE GRAY, GEO BLISS, 

ILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAA L 
WILLIAM H. MACY, EDW’D FLO ONES, = 
C. A. HA ANSON W. HARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLAND 
WILLIAM H. WEB JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,IRA BURKSLEY. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 


GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 








J. M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both; for long or 
short periods, at the lowest, sure rates. 

Its policies are squarely reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-PORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE. Send for rates,etc. 
Home Office, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 





WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over these of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 











_POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 











NIAGARA 

e Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY New York. 

69th Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1887. 
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Reserve for all other liabilities ° 
Net Surp 
Assets...... sepenesnshines aces 


eS 60,479 
Policy-holders in this’ Company ines Elaeeed Poole 


new YORK WERT ToPUNE HaSicn 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. ’ 
WESTPOLLOOK, Sec: GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 





THE MUTUAL | 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in th 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matter 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its néw Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay your 
Premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 





quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of An 
New York to meet its labilities. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided ameng Prer 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. hans 
Profits distributed among members in the last ten Inte 
years: 4 Less 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 
The following examples of 
Wonderful Results Loss 
of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company End 
are given for the careful consideration of intending Divi 
insurers: 
The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City. became insured in the Mutual Life in Taxe 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual Com: 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to Offic: 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 
Policy No. 11,798. 
Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Piegee, Pe- 
ending Additions. Cash 
Unit 
Real 
Bon¢ 
Of 
1885 (two years)...... Neg nes SATB 538 00 vay 
Post Mortem Dividend.............0sessesseeseee 109 00 *Loa: 
SR cess ctvedasictesiaeoucestenad $7,859 00 . 
I citidnintsésdiemedtninininitineeetil $5,000 00 *Qua 
SE iintscsderssanece sbedeed $12,839 00 u 
Total Premiums......... peneneseessmetnese 6,040 65 Pre 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- Be 
MARTI BOSTITIOR. .ccccceccccccccscccee $6,798 35 Aven 
Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy Aver 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus Mark 
making the policy self-sustaining. ts 
FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. ’ 
'A 
Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. : 
aus Adju 
Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. aon 
Matu: 
In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City Annu 
tavested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies in Reser 


the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the ce 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 








llth, 1886, and the ammount which the owner received ™ 
from them was $7,946.54, additions having been cred- Roses 
ited according to the following statement ua 
Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. ck 
Period ending Additions Addit 
Prec anics sancatadbeantle Siidinmisins lea auneecabeee $63 64 
scsenepnanearesnsinietee bodes 6% 36 DED! 
eséee Coceetercccncsecocvcccecs 526 3 Retur 
I ntncareceinanstoniesnieneseen $1,756 34 th 
Ge Gb nccvescecse- apapsecacessccsecnes 6,200 00 Balan 
Total amount received.............. sssescees $7,956 34 Reser 
This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. Divi 
The following shows the growth of the Mutua: Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
ars. 
” Pre- New In- at 
Assets. miums. surance. Fr 
+ $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 partic 
5 340 13,092,719 28,299,818 
88,212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 atom 
91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 Deat 
94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 1882 
ee» 100,912,245 15,457,928 37,820,597 og 
108,583,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 1883, 
108,431,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 1884, 
114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 1885, 
There is no company in existence that has shown re- 886. 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 1886, 
Life Company of New York, and no other company Num 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 
The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: Ww 
. Paid t 
eve, Jor death ‘ 
claims, endow- 
Amount re- ments and pur- EI 
ceived from chased insurances } R. 
policy-holders and dividends. 
$13,949,100 48 
14,400,082 13 
14,015,555 48 
13,160,694 46 
12,640,112 12 
12,848,835 24 
13,959,360 51 
13,923,002 19 THE 
14,402,049 90 
13,129,108 74 





$134,840.371 06 $136,427,906 25 
The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that received 
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$13,949,100 48 
14,400,082 13 
14,015,555 48 
13,160,694 46 
12,640,112 12 
12,848,835 24 
13,959,360 51 
13,923,062 19 
14,402,049 90 
13,129,108 74 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1886.......%$63,512,618 00 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums 


Nabsvahacepetenensbecens seeee eb acvectuceedehooninedsetesuneshevedsaan $16,586,067 69 

Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1886............ssceceeccssecessceeees 878,161 65—$15,507,906 04 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)........... 4,157,786 42 

Leas Interest accrued January Int, 1886.........s0scec.ccccscccccveccccescecees 435,284 18— 3,722,502 24—$19,230,408 


$82,743,026 28 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same 


jineetcdonssccbessescawaceue $2,757,085 % 

Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same. . 559,075 01 

Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies. ...........scsceccceeececceecececesteseeces 4,311,119 11 
wkd. crccdetbinccednndcedced cdpeesnedcesned $7,627,250 09 

TE I vsiin 4 es si cata tien venecisntadbeteinntniasssemindbrasigtinteies 243,142 84 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees................+++ 2,529,357 57 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, @tc .........:.ssccscees sees 


528,672 H—$10,925,402 





$71,819,623 48 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).........s0+ ceeceseeeeeeeeeees ‘ 





$3,083,005 15 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,273 88)........ 39,522,443 99 
PD Racca varccedcnsscnednandentinnssacnesendsievssnnneebhdenedasesensuniecaseiannnn acd 6,839,974 22 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 

000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 15,228,775 00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00).......... 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 

SEITE RO SOc. cn 0skccctssscvsseciaubrsmssacetecennossdiessnceses 408,619 14 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 

RE TIT, oc cn ccncnstnncsssecseqcesccpensncienvettedbtiemednaedecniobeietberss-sanseee 1,041,866 15 

Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000) 646,457 14 
RE TAIN: ictiinvcs ect nnevcrsepssedvininsstpbvecesnsagseauneebseencntandessosesteeces 161,905 81 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1887...:... 486,497 10—$71,819,625 





Market value of securities over cost on Company's DOOKS.............ccecseccceeeercecsee © teseeeeeees 


3,601,829 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 


‘ASH ASSETS, January 1st, 1887 - - $75,421,453 37 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887 














eh onenneneunpasemeeseeeenannenaii $202,346 4 
ee I, CI I inn cei cco ndessncneecedscccsctenccvaundecscbivapecioce 355,625 28 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) 37,890 70 
Anauitios Guce and unpald (uncalled POF).......cccccces cocccccce cc coccesccccescocccece 9,318 74 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 
Gi a hithnccientidescnntnnsidithix\tncinicinh nrbisinnnioiiaeieaanaaieenane 62,525,599 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
I Fe icettirtccnnricctinvssisndnnisianan wie devests ataeienne’ $3,123,742 77 
Rs BO GO TE EN Ta once vinccneniice cscceccchescascesscssecnes 1 »_1,820,50 69 
DEDUCT— arywrre:) 46 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
iain. onsinmee ensectnsedencdunsssqecssasavenieesseteehs abietwindeoess 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist, 1887........0.. sees cessceceeeeeees ances : 4,176,425 25 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............c.cseee ceccscecences  sevecveceees 33,720 72 
$67,340,926 12 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard).............seceesceeeccveeeeeseseees 8,080,527 25 





$75,421,453 37 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 434 per cent: (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,319 53. 
From the undivided surplus of $6,0¢0,527.25the Board of Trustees has deolared a reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settiement of next annual pre- | 


mium. 
Death Claims Income from Insurance in 
paid, Interest. force. Cash Assets, 

1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, #171,415,097 Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1,1885, 50,283,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 
1886, 2,757,035 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1, 1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 1,1887, 75,421,452 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, 22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294, 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
HENRY TUCK, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH, 
RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS 
ROB’T B. COLLINS 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW 
LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 








Connecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omy In management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms, to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. Co., 
OF NEW YORE. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agentg and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J, L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 














wa 
AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 


146 = 











zw Yo 
THE BOARDOF DI RECTORS SHAVE i 


First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
be Gectared to stockholders, payable on and after July 


Second—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 
standing Scrip for the yearend June Sth, 1887, will 
be paid on and after August 
M. H. ‘CROLIUS, Secretary. 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Puttctes henceforth issued are incontestable for 
oy cone ter three years. 
ath Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at oe Home Office. 
Absolue security, combined with the lareest liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


_ All forms o of Tontine Policies issued. 





Are You Interested in Life Insurance? 





HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 


If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smaliest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 


At age 33 Policy No. 13,253 $% 40 = 
“ 6 38 “ * 13,884 99 60 

.* = a “ 13,325 112 80 
“+ @ “ © 13499 132 60 


120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





214 AND 
Cash Capitalin U, 8S, Bonds.. 


nia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other states. 








FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 


216 BROADWAY. 

- $250,000 00 | Assets, over............ 
CORPORATE GUARANTEE. 

Officials of Banks, Railroads and Transportation Companies, Managers, Secretaries and Clerks of Public 


Companies, Institutions and Commercial Firms can obtain BONDS OF SURETYSHIP from this Com- 
pany at moderate charges. The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the Courts of New York, Pennsylva- 


. $600,000 00, 


W™M.M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, | GEO, F,. SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t, 
JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y,| ROBERT J, HILLAS, Asst, Sec’y, 
Directors: J. 8. T. Stranahan, H. A. Hurlbut, G. G. Williams, A. B. Hull, T. 8. Moore, Geo. S. Coe, A. 8. 
Barnes, A. E. Orr, J. G. McCullough, J. D. Vermilye, Jonn L. Riker, Wm. M. Richards. Geo. F. Seward. 





Insurance 


Statement 


Total Cash Assets - . 


RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE 


Reserve for Taxes of 1887.................. 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1887 
Capital paid in......... 





CONTINENTAL 


January 


Reserve for Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends.... 


(Of which for Inland Marine $32,950), 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee tee 


Cash Assets,as above -— - 


Company, 


of New York. 


OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


lst, 1887. 


$5,239,981 28 
$298,278 O9 
118,478 21 
34,567 52 
2,383,800 53 


30,000 00 
1,374,856 93 
1,000,000 00 





$5,239,981 28 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of se New York 
Safety Fund Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 





H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F.C. MOORE. Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK,2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Old and Young. 


WHICH IS THE STRONGEST? 


BY HENRY PETERSON, 





The Persian king sat on his throne; 
Around him, file on file, 

The lords of all his mighty zone, 
From India to the Nile, 

With gold and gems resplendent shone, 
And smiled to see him smile. 


** Now tell me,” said he, half in scorn, 
‘* Which is the strongest thing— 

Woman, or Wine, or Truth sky-born, 
Or Persia’s mighty King? 

Who answers best, a purple vest 
Shall have and golden ring.”’ 


Then spoke the first and said, ‘‘ Red wine 
Of all is strongest far. 

It fills the heart with joy divine; 
Life brightens like a star; 

The rich and poor embrace benign 
And all men brethren are.”’ 


Then said the second, bowing low, 
‘* Earth’s strongest is the King. 

He says, ‘ Go forth’; his armies go; 
They fear no living thing. 

They smite the foe with deadly blow, 
And home rich treasures bring.” 


Then said the third, ‘* Woman of all 
Of these is strongest still; 

She rules the King within his hall, 
And has with each her will. 
What man most values, at her call 

He brings, her lap to fill. 


*Tsaw Apdame sitting fair 
Beside the King of the land; 

She plucked the crown from his dark hair, 
With air of mock command; 

Then placed it on her tresses rare, 
And slapped his meddling hand. 


‘* Nor frowned the King, but only smiled, 
Submissive to her mind; 

To her caprice be was a child. 
So always with mankind; 

No matter how untamed and wild, 
Woman can tame and bind.”’ 


* But Truth is stronger still; its hand 
Reaches from Heaven above, 

It binds the Ages with a band 
Of Wisdom and of Love. 

The earth stands still at its command, 
The sun and stars do move, 


** Wine may exalt us to the skies, 
But then it biteth sore; 

A woman’s sweetest witcheries 
Will fade when youth is o'er; 

But Truth eternal never dies, 
And gladdens more and more.” 


The princes shouted, “Great is Truth, 
And mightiest over all!”’ 

Darius said, “Oh, Hebrew Youth, 
Stand first in court and hall. 

All things forsooth feel Time’s fierce tooth, 
But Truth shall never fall!’ 


PHILADELPHIA, VENN, 


a 


THE ENCHANTED HORNS. 
A HALLOWEEN STORY. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


BY THE REV. R. WHITTINGHAM, 


PART IIL. 
THE THIRD HORN, 

‘* Heinrich ! Heinrich! Art thou sleep- 
ing still? Dost know that it is after seven 
of the clock? What will Herr Thackla 
say?” 

It was his mother’s voice at his cham- 
ber door. Rousing to consciousness from 
a very heavy slumber, he beheld the morn- 
ing sun already shining across the little 
shelf, which at this season of the year was 
his dial-point for seven o'clock. Starting 
forward, he strove to rise quickly, but 
found it not an easy thing todo. He was 
sore from head to foot and every muscle 
ached, every bone seemed to be out of 
joint. There was no. difficulty in 
connecting this with his midnight 
expedition, and instantly all was again 
before him in memory’s picture. No 
wonder he No wonder he 
ached; and as he recalled his last sensations 
tossed on the whirlwind, he shuddered 
again at the mere memory. 

Faintly calling to his mother, he bade 
her come into his room and then declared 
his inability to go to the shop that day, or 
attempt any work 

Astonished and alarmed, his mother 
insisted upon his remaining still in bed, 


was sore! 


not ill, she vehemently declared their 
Madchen should go for the nearest physi- 
cian. He must be ill; he had never, from 
his childhood’s ordinary diseases, been 
sick a day ,and to be unable to rise,and to be 
sore, and toache all over,that was sickness 
for him. She insisted so warmly that he 
consented to see a physician if he were 
brought, and so the good lady left his 
room to dispatch the Madchen and to 
busy herself with concocting some extra 
delicacies to tempt the dear boy’s appetite, 
which she imagined was sore also. In 
this, however, she was marvelously mis- 
taken, for when she brought up to him 
his morning's repast, she was astonished 
at the vigor and pertinacity with which 
her invalid applied himseif to the viands. 
He seemed to appreciate fully the 
nice little sausages that flanked his cakes, 
and did not despise the new pretzels that 
were to have made the ordinary meal,had 
Heinrich descended and condescended to 
the usual table. So it was that when the 
physician arrived in response to the un- 
wonted summons, he found his patient 
just finishing off as hearty and well en- 
joyed a breakfast as a sick man ever ate. 

Now, Herr Hauptmann was not wholly 
a stranger to the mother and son. Living 
only a few squares away he necessarily saw 
Heinrich often pass to his work, and to see 
Heinrich, as we have said, was to notice 
him. Nobility of character and person 
was so markedly conspicuous that no one 
one could fail to take note of his presence. 
Making inquiry respecting him, Herr 
Hauptmann soon ascertained all the facts 
that we have given, and was much inter- 
ested in the lonely but happy mother and 
sor, Having some business with Hein- 
rich’s employer, he had been at the shop 
several times, and there met and fell into 
conversation with him, and was glad to 
find in talking with Herr Thackla that the 
old man had the highest opinion of his 
workman. 

‘“*I can trust him,” the old man said, 
‘‘with anything. Paints or money or 
work, all are alike safe in his hands, and I 
believe he willdo for me anything that 
he can, the best he can. I have no other 
person living round me of whomI can 
say thesame. ButI don’t let him know 
it. Bless you! I talk pretty rough to him 
sometimes, for it won’t do for these young 
fellows to suppose that you think much 
of them.” 

From what we have said, it may be in- 
ferred that a pleasant greeting was ex- 
changed between the physician and the 
young man. A hearty laugh echoed 
through the room, proceeding from Hein- 
rich’s lips, when he saw the astonished 
gaze of the doctor fixed upon the neat 
tray with the remains of the repast and 
the several vacant dishes thereupon. 

‘*You are astonished, doctor, I see,” 
said Heinrich, ‘‘ and no wonder; fora sick 
man,I certainly am doing wonderfully. 
You must excuse the over anxiety of a 
mother with one child who imagines that 
two or three aches or pains are an illness. 
There is nothing the matter with me ex- 
cept general soreness, considerable pain 
in my benes, and disinclination to go to 
work at the shop.” 

‘* Well, that is not a formidable list of 
symptoms, and there are none alarming. 
The diagnosis can be soon given. Over- 
exertion and cold; exposure to draughts 
or wind under heat or excitement have 
produced local inflammation, tenderness 
of the muscular fiber and general irrita- 
tion. Quiet, repose and nourishing food 
will be all that is required, perhaps some 
slight aperients additionally, will be all I 
shall prescribe. I suppose,” he added, 
with a quizzical look, ‘‘I need not ask 
about your appetite ?” 

Heinrich’s hearty laugh re-echoed again, 
as he said: *‘Not unless you fear repletion, 

or surfeit, or something of that sort.” 

His mother entering at that moment 
called for introduction to the kind physi- 
cian, who was so well disposed toward 
Heinrich. She was very happy to hear 
from his lips the trifling nature of her 
sun’s ailments and thankful to know that 
he might be about as usual the next day. 

‘*By the way,” said the doctor, “I 
heard a report just before I left home that 
Herr Thackla hada stroke of paralysis 





and though he assured her that he was 





It isso early in the day that I have not 
ascertai@ed the correctness of the report 
but it seemed to comestraight enough. I 
hope it will not affect you unfavorably.” 
Heinrich and his mother looked at each 
other doubtfully. Comfortable as their 
support had been the 14st year, it was 
merely a support, and there had been no 
margin for saving or layingup. Allthat 
they had had been derived from Hein- 
rich’s wages; if those were cut off, they 
must suffer. It was true that he was a 
skilled artisan and might obtain work 
elsewhere, but that was only an uncer- 
tainty. There was room for anxiety and 
the faces of mother and son showed it. 
The doctor soon left determining to use 
his influence to obtain for the young man, 
who had so interested him, some good 
position, if it proved (as was probable) that 
Herr Thackla would not carry on his busi- 
ness. 

Left alone in his room while his moth- 
er went about her domestic affairs, Hein- 
rich fell into a brown study. What was 
the result of his last night’s expedition? 
He had reaped no benefit. He had looked 
80 eagerly upon his mother when she came 
into his room, hoping to see her restored 
to the mid-life vigor and youthful fresh 
ness and brightness of the former year. 
But alas! she appeared the same, aged 
and feeble; sweet and kindly ever, yet 
manifestly past all active enjoyment. 
And himself? Certainly no change, or 
his mother would have noticed it. That 
is as far as age or appearance were con- 
cerned. For the present only disability 
and indisposition, rendering him tempo- 
rarily infirm. How different had been 
the instantaneous answer to the enchant- 
ed horn when evil was to be the result. 
The remedy? Alas! that did not come at 
all. Of course, there was the open ques- 
tion as to which horn he had blown. He 
had no surety that it was the one he de- 
sired; but if it had not been, it was then 
the horn of overflowing riches and that 
was not fulfilled; on the contrary, there 
was the probability of his losing his situ- 
ation and employment, and perhaps com- 
ing to want. The remainder of the day 
was not cheerful to Heinrich, so that he 
was heartily glad when, the soreness of 
limbs passing away in a great degree, he 
felt able to come down-stairs to the even- 
ing meal and spend the evening with his 
mother. 

During the evening Heinrich read aloud 
to his mother from the Abendeblatt, 
which she had borrowed for his entertain- 
ment from a neighbor. Different items 
of news, statements of trade and local 
concerns interesting them both. 

‘* Ah! here is something that concerns 
us indeed,” exclaimed Heinrich, and read 
aloud: ‘‘ ‘We regret to announce the death 
of one of our most valued citizens and 
active, enterprising tradesmen, Herr 
Thackla. He was seized shortly after 
midnight last night with paralysis, rose 
to ring the bell to call his servant, it is 
supposed, and fell helpless upon the floor. 
The noise roused his servant, who came 
in and discovered him speechless. He 
has not spoken since, and died to-day at 
noon. It seems that Herr Thackla is far 
more wealthy than was supposed. All 
knew that he had been carrying on for 
years a large business, and being so en- 
tirely alone, without family or expense, 
and withal a very saving gentleman, it 
was supposed that he must have amassed 
a handsome fortune. It seems, however, 
that the amount belonging to him is real- 
ly colossal.’ ” , 

‘‘Dear son,” said his mother, *‘ don’t 
be down-hearted. Some way will be 
provided. You can get employment else- 
where, surely.” ; 

A heavy sigh escaped from Heinrich’s 
breast, as he replied: 

‘*T trust so, but donot know. There 
will be several hands looking for the same 
employment now. Any way we must 
trust for the best.” 

Then they separated for the night, and 
Heinrich went to his room sadly despond- 
ing. There was no need to hasten their 
morning rising, for even if Heinrich had 
been able to go to work there would be 
nothing going on atthe shop now, and 
he could remain at home. The next 





last night—your employer, you know. 


fast rather later than usual his mother 
met him with a radiant face. 

‘“‘Ah!my son, we have not been for- 
gotten. When one staff is withdrawn 
another is provided. See what the morn- 
ings post has brought me.” 

It was a letter from Englard and came 
from a member of the firm to which had 
been consigned, yearsago,the family p1op- 
erty and which in its capacity of a banking 
house was legal representative of his fa- 
ther’s estate. The letter to his mother stated 
that in the final settlement of the estate 
and firm, which had been in litigation for 
many years, a judgment had been ren- 
dered in favor of the firm and estate for a 
very large sum and that out of that there 
would be a very considerable amount 
coming to her as the sole guardian of that 
property to which had been declared a 
dividend from the insolvent banking 
house which could net said amount. 
‘*Now, my dear,” exclaimed his ¢e- 
lighted mother, ‘‘ so soon as we shall re- 
ceive this, we shall be in comparative 
affluence. To you and me, living as we 
have lived, this is wealth!” 

‘*If—we get it. IconfessI am doubt- 
ful of the result, for it has been so many 
years that I have heard occasionally of 
the posibility of obtaining this portion of 
our right that it seems to be an ignis 
fatuus. Yet this is very positive,” he ad- 
ded, as he read over the letter. 

Their breakfast was much brightened 
by the satisfactory news. The more they 
debated it and the more carefully they 
scanned the document received, the more 
clear it became that the matter 
had reached a legal close, and by a little 
correspondence and filling out of forms 
they could claim their own and enter upon 
the possession of the very considerable 
amount awaiting their acceptance. 

After breakfast Heinrich sat down, at 
his mother’s request, to write to .the Eng- 
lish banker. Having been perfectly 
trained in English speaking and writing 
it was easy for him to do what for her 
was, of late years, through disuse, rather 
difficult. While engaged in this, their 
new friend, Dr. Hauptmann came in, 
as he said,on a morning call for hjs 
patient. The doctor was not at all sur- 
prised to find him up and at his desk, for 
he had known that twenty-four hours 
would probably make his troubles all 
right. However, it was not merely a 
professional call. His friendly feelings 
made him take pleasure in bringing to 
them as soon as possible the news that he 
had to communicate, and which had 
reached him on going to the house of Herr 
Thackla that morning. He quickly 
broached it. 

“T heard something very remarkable 
this morning, my young friend, and as it 
concerns you, I have thought it best to 
communicate to you some of the particu- 
lars. Let me ask, however, in advance, 
whether you have ever supposed that Herr 
Thackla viewed you with particular 
favor?” 

‘*Notin the least. I had almost said, 
quite to the contrary. Except that I was 
aware he always committed to me any 
business matter that he was specially de- 
sirous to have well done, and that he re- 
ferred to me as authority in all doubtful 
cases of the men’s time, I should have 
suid that he had a spite against me, he 


was so sharp, so sarcastic, and so— 
close.” 
** Close !” echoed the doctor. ‘ Yes, no 


doubt about that, he was aqueer man. A 
perfect miser in saving money, and yet— 
Never mind! Did he ever inquire into 
your circumstances as if he had any inter- 
est in them ?” 

**Only once, asI recollect. I think it 
was about a yearago. Yes, it was—ex- 
actly ayearago. Heinquired about my 
English connection. Some way he had 
heard of my father’s property and wanted 
to know from me whether there was any 
chance of our recovering any portion of 
the lost inheritance. I told him that we 
had not entirely given up hope of it, but 
that if any fair share were received it 
should be a considerable amount.” 

‘* Perhaps then, that accounts for the 
procedure, for his mania wasto build up 
a colossal estate. Suffice it to say that 
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ing, and speaking of Herr Thackla he 
said: *‘I have the entire charge of his es- 
tate and now that it is so near general 
disclosure I do not mind saying to you 
that he has left the immense property 
that he has accumulated, in a singular 
manner. The whole amount real and per- 
sonal is devised to one of his hands, a 
young painter, an Englishman, I believe, 
and in quite straitened circumstances. 
Knowing that you were the only one who 
could meet this description, I have been 
puzzling myself to discover some ground 
for the action. However, that is not nec- 
essary; itis quite sufficient to enjoy con- 
gratulating you upon the great news which 
I presume will be officially communicated 
to you to-morrow at the legal period of 
will-reading.” 

It is scarcely possible to express the 
astonishment of Heinrich. The fact that 
an immense fortune had been put into his 
possession was something in itself, and 
quite enough to justify the bewildered 
feeling on the young man’s mind; but the 
stranger fact that this had been done by 
the hard, honest employer of past years 
filled him with the inexpressible astonish- 
ment pictured on his face, The doctor 
saw his dazed condition, and merrily 
shaking him by the hand, said: ‘“‘ Go tell 
your mother, my young friend, and see 
if the wonder will wear off.” 

Of course, time did ease the sharpness 
of the surprise; and when Heinrich had 
told his mother, and she had embraced 
him many times, and they had talked 
over the astounding future that seemed 
opening before them, they took in more 
quietly the possibilities which were to 
render their lives golden with overflowing 
possession. And yet, when Heinrich was 
on the point of retiring that night, and 
his mother giving him her good-night kiss, 
said to him: 

‘*T hope my dear son will soon be mov- 
ing in the circle of life for which his 
birth qualifies him, and then that he will 
give me a daughter to fill the place at his 
side, that I must ere long vacate.” A 
bitter pang seized upon his heart. Yes, 
there could be little doubt, his mother 
was ageing very fast. These last ten 
years were asadly large portion of her 
latter life. The aged and infirm mother, 
slowly passing into the grave, was the 
price of all this wealth. He very clearly 
saw in the unexpected possessions flowing 
upon them a fulfillment of the conse- 
quences of his Halloween adventures, and 
token of the fact that he had wholly 
failed in his purpose. He hadagain blown 
the wrong horn. Overflowing wealth was 
to encompass him, and his mother fade 
away from his sight. His first effort had 
only taken one-seventh of life from them 
both. Baffled in his best wishes and ef- 
forts for the second, how little of value 
did wealth contain! With a heavy heart 
he closed the day of his first gains in 
abounding riches. 

The morrow brought the complete ful- 
fillment of all that Dr. Hauptmann had 
prognosticated. Advocate Claussman 
came to see Heinrich and read to him the 
will under which he was to become the 
possessor of the immense property ac- 
quired by Thackla. The advocate went 
over a long list of real estate, city and 
country property, bank stock, securities 
and consols, lying at his disposal, and 
summed them generally as above a million 
and a half of money. All this the eccen- 
tric old man had bequeathed to Heinrich 
because he thought that he was likely to 
become possessor of large estates in Eng- 
land and deserved to have his money 
swell out the largest total ever accumu- 
lated. 

Neither was the old painter far astray in 
his reckoning, for the succeeding week 
brought the legal forms and documents to 
be signed by Heinrich’s mother, under 
which she became the mistress of above 
thirty thousand pounds sterling in bank 
stock and mortgages upon property in 
London valued at ten thousand more. 

Nor was this all. During the days inter- 
vening between the death of Herr Thackla 
and Heinrich’s assumption of control of 
the inheritance so obtained, his mother 
chanced to require some little article from 
a closet on the third floor of their old 
house, and which Heinrich, ever eager to 


save his mother’s steps, hastily sprang to 
obtain. The closet was a deep, old cup- 
board built in the house, and being dark 
and on the third floor, seldom used except 
for a stow-place for chest or bundle. 
Heinrich entered and groped round until 
he grasped the desired bundle, but doing 
so, in the darkness, struck his head rather 
rudely against a projecting cornice. 
Spasmodically and mechanicaily lifting 
his hand to rub the bruised spot he 
brought his elbow with considerable vio- 
lence against the wainscoting at the end, 
and, as he painfully realized, against a 
metal knob or button set in the wainscot- 
ing. 

The result was startling. Some por- 
tion of the paneling flew open and a per- 
fect shower of ringing gold and other 
metal coins fell upon the floor. Upon 
bringing a light he discovered that what 
had fallen was but a tithe of the amount 
stowed away,neatly secured in sacks, and 
which only here and there had rotted so 
as to spill their contents. Little had his 
mother dreamed through all the years of 
their straitened necessities, that in that 
little old building which she often re- 
gretted having expended her last five 
hundred thalers to secure as a home, 
there had been lying hid this princely 
fortune. Here, too, it only manifested 
itself when abundance and wealth were 
already filling their hands. A princely 
fortune, indeed! for on conveying it to 
the bank it was found to amount to 
nearly ninety thousand thalers. The 
property had been theirs for many years. 
There were no other claimants. 

All these vast possessions, heaping 
themselves upon mother and son within a 
few weeks, caused as great a bewilder- 
ment as the physical changes of the year 
before. They could not believe their own 
identity. They who by a nod or beckon- 
ing could command the expenditure of 
thousands or ten thousands; to whom all 
classes of persons came lowly suing for 
favor and friendship—were they the poor, 
lonely strangers of the previous year? It 
was difficult to believe. 

And yet—the dense, dark shadow was 
upon it all. With bitterness of spirit 
Heinrich felt and saw gold was dross. Of 
what avail all this cataract of wealth 
when his only friend, his beloved mother, 
would so soon be snatched from him? He 
had not striven for this or even desired 
it. It was not for this that he had dared 
the mysteries of the Halloween. Oh, that 
he had grasped the other horn! Oh, that 
the gift of the restored life might have 
been his! 

Might it not,even yet ? There was the 
other horn to be blown. If its truth 
equaled that of the others his mother’s 
fresh life and vigor might be restored. 
When would the moon full at midnight 
again ? 

No almanac could help him here; but 
here, at least, his opulence might come in 
play. Seeking out one of the best astron- 
omers in the city, he bade him calculate 
exactly when next the moon would full 
at midnight on an All-Hallow eve. Alas! 
even as hefeared. After long calculation 
the astronomer told him that in ten years 
it would happen precisely at midnight. 
Too late, too late! long ere then his feeble 
mother would be laid to rest and he left 
alone with his surfeiting millions; increas- 
ing as they would rapidly increase year 
by year. Deep despondency settled upon 
him; a despondency that his now unoccu- 
pied day left free to prey more closely. 
He and his mother had temporarily occu- 
pied elegant rooms at one of the best ho- 
tels. He had purchased several fine and 
valuable horses for his own and his moth- 
er’s use, and daily himself took long, lone- 
ly rides on a favorite gelding. Through 
many of the heavy forests round the city, 
in and out of the numerous hilland dale 
roads he took his way, often early, some- 
times late, pondering his sorrow and 
care. 

Returning homeward at dusk one even- 
ing, after a long ride of this description, 
as he neared the city by a strange and 
unfrequented road, he was struck by the 
singular position of three of the heavenly 
bodies—the new moon, Venus and Mars 
in a wonderful line. The beautiful planet 





Venus just crowned the crest of the 


crescent young moon, and right above 
glowed the fiery glance of Mars in line 
with both. Gazing in admiration and 
wonder, his eyes fixed upon the heavenly 
bodies, he did not perceive his horse take 
a bridal-path into the wilder woods, and 
so was not aware that he had wholly 
strayed from the road, until, in a mo- 
ment, directly before him loomed up a 
tall, black rock, whose tower-like appear- 
ance and proportions caused his heart to 
beat so violently as to bring a feeling of 
suffocation. Reining his horse back upon 
his haunches, he gazed with distended 
eyes upon the scene before him. Was he 
dreaming ? could he trust bis senses ? Ver- 
ily there was no mistake. Two roads 
branched out on either side, and between 
them stood a huge pine tree perfectly fa- 
miliar to his sight. Dashing forward, 
now, on his borse, he leaped to the 
ground, wild to grasp the longed-for 
horn. There, indeed, were the three pend- 
ant, swaying boughs—but on them there 
were no horns. 

At that momenta soft melody, like an 
£olian harp struck upon his ear, and he 
heard these words distinctly chanted: 

* Venus, Mars and Luna 
In conjunction, soorer 
Bring a supernatural power, 
To a favor’d mortal’s hour; 
Perfect truth and purity, 
All her guide and help must be; 
Lust of wealth alone defiles— 
Relinquish that, and Heaven smiles.” 

Then he suddenly remembered how 
Hans had said that unless the seeker were 
perfectly pure from any undue desires, he 
could not see the horns, still less grasp 
them. Was not his regard for these in- 
flowing possessions shutting out the pre- 
cious third horn? Kneeling down upon 
the turf, in a loud and solemn voice he 
declared his utter renunciation of all 
wealth previously gained by the horns 
and his entire disregard of riches them- 
selves, if only he might gain the last boon. 

Scarcely had the words left his lips than 
glittering upon one limb of the tree he saw 
the coveted possession. The last, shining 
horn. Leaping forward he clasped it 
with both hands and, applying it to his 
lips, blew into it a vigorous blast. 

Very sweet, very beautiful was the 
strain that came out. Neither of the 
other horns could compare with it in the 
glorious fullness with which it swelled 
louder and louder to a magnificent mel- 
ody. Louder and still more loud, filling 
earth, air and sky, with a mass of raptur- 
ous harmony. His horse appeared to 
shrink and disappear; the pine tree dis- 
solved as though it were a wreath of 
smoke; the black rock reeled and toppled 
down; the sound seemed to pierce 
through his braim. There came acrash— 
acry—then— 

‘*Heinrich! Heinrich! my son, why 
sleepest thou so late?” 

It was his mother’s voice which, pierc- 
ing his ear waked him, and his mother’s 
face, fair, sweet. and fresh in mid-life 
strength appeared at his door in the old 
narrow room. Her voice the trumpet 
sweetness which had dissolved his rock, 
tree, trumpets and horse; for now, fully 
awake, Heinrich realized that all had 
been a dream of the Halloween night 
slumber. His midnight guests; his ten 
years’ slumber; his magnificent inheri- 
tance and lordly wealth; all had been the 
vagaries of asleep-drifting brain. Hans’s 
conversation the evening before had 
worked a charm indeed, and in his sleep 
enabled him to prove, almost as a reality, 
the fuller benefits of the old-time myth. 
As he remembered so vividly, the miseries 
of his wealth and his possessions, in view 
of his mother’s infirmity and failing life, 
he thanked God that it bad proved to be 
a dream; and although he returned to the 
straitened circumstances and hard work 
of the humble paint shop, he had learned a 
lesson which would benefit him all his days 
by making him patient of poverty, su long 
as life, health and love blessed his labor- 
ing days. So, as seated at their frugal 
breakfast he narrated to his mother all 
the curious vagaries of the night, amus- 
ing her with the droll combination that 
unbridled imagination had linked, and 
she handed him the steaming cup of 
fragrant breakfast tea, bounding up he 





reached the appropriate mug, and draw- 
ing it full, cried: 






‘‘This morning at least, mother mine, 
thou must drink the weiss-bier!” 

Whether or not there was any connec- 
tion between his dream,as foretelling com- 
ing events, and the fact which occurred 
that morning we cannot say; but so it was 
thatthat very day the little snub-nosed 


postman, with his gold cockaded hat, 
stopped at his mother’s door and left for 
her a huge English letter with many 
stamps upon it, and containing the very 
news that Heinrich had dreamed (which, 
however, as we said before, had been in 
a measure hoped for for years), and the 
documents and papers which, upon her 
signature, made over to her a comfort- 
able competency and English home. a 

However this was, when in the after 
years Heinrich entered upon the fair pos- 
session in his father’s land, and as an opu- 
lent a. gentleman brought to his 
mother his sweet, loving wife to soothe 
her declining days, that mother’s firm 
conviction was, that the good Lord in 
whom they trusted had sent that dream 
to teach her son how to look upon riches 
and wealth, and to prevent his setting an 
undue value upon gold or silver, as com- 
pared with the better gifts of health, 
strength and love. 
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BO-PEEP! 
BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS, 





Little wee pitty-pats come through the 


wood! 
What are they—whose are they—tell me, I 
pray? 
Downey, white chickens, the first of the 
brood, 


Or isit the trip of some Wandering fay? 
Hear it! Oh, hear it! pit-pat, pitty-pat! 
Did ever one list to a foot-fall like that! 


Or perhaps it’s some birdling in search for 


its mate; 
Some gay little squirrel, with brown, 
bushy tail; 
Some rabbit—see! there is its soft, furry 
pate = 
Down, down by the pasture-bars, under 
the rail; 
Oh dear! who'd have thought it! it’s little Bo- 
Peep 
Just up fromthe meadow, and calling her 
sheep! 


* Come, Curly-foot, Curly-foot, why do you 
stray— 
Come Black-coat and White-coat, come 
into your fold; 
Come Pickle and Lily-bud, do not delay; 
Your supper is ready, your milk will be 
cold. 
Dear, dear, what a sorrow it is just to see 
How they troublea poor little maiden like 
me! 


“Oh, pretty, sweet Lambkins, the dew as 
you pass 
Is shining and sparkling; the cowslip’s 
aglow; 
The four-o’clocks folded their bells on the 
grass, 
And curled up their trumpets—yes! two 
hours ago! 
The glow-worm is lighting its white waxen 
taper; 
Now, White-horn, now Dumpling, there, 
don’t stop to caper! 


“Oh, gentle, sweet Mayflower, and woolly- 
legged Moll, 
Don’t stay for the clover-buds—evening is 
nigh; 
The barsare all down and the cows in the 
stall, 
And starlight is shining all over the sky. 
Come Brindle-mouth, Cherry-lip, don’t be 
afraid— 
There’s nobody near but your own little 
maid! 


“See, my crook is all wreathed with the 
buttercup gay, 
Whilst the heath on the moorland lies 
lonely and still; 
And allthe day long *mid the meadows 
you play, 
And allthe day long you may doas you 
will! 
So, Lambkins, my pretties, be quiet, be 
good— 
Come, come to your rest, and your fold in 
the wood!”’ 


So chirruped the maiden all tender and 


true; 
Up rose every white-nose, and bleated 
afar. 
So listened the flower-buds, hearkened the 
dew, 
So glittered the glow-worms, so sparkled 
the star. 
And thus the wee maiden—she calls to her 
sheep— 
Hark! listen! ‘‘ We’re coming, dear pretty 
Bo-Peep!”’ 
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NATHAN’S REVENGE. 


BY HELEN F. KENDRICK. 


= - 

NATHAN FELDER stood in his water- 
melon patch; the day’s work was over and 
he had a right to the rest he was taking. 
The network of vines, covering acres of 
land and the billows of green-striped fruit 
made a pleasant sight to the master’s eyes 
as he leaned against the rail fence and 
looked around him. It was all his—his 
by right of honest toil, and he was to reap 
a rich reward in round silver dollars. Day 
by day he had worked in the field by the 
side of his laborers, not despising the toil, 
ut finding in it a refuge from his restless 
spirit. Now the harvest time had come; 
many of the luscious melons lying before 
him had been already pledged to dealers 
in Atlanta, and this was the parting visit 
Nathan was making before the perfect 
beauty of his field should be broken. The 
sun had hidden itself behind the trees and 
the air had already begun to cool, from 
the damp odors of the creek running near 
by. On one side of the field lay the road, 
on which Nathan’s own cows were lazily 
going home, with a lazy, whistling boy 
behind them. There was an uneasy flut- 
ter of partridges in the bushes near the 
fence; the whip-poor-wills were pouring 
forth their little souls in plaintive song; 
the creek murmured its accompaniment 
to the mysterious noises that came from 
its strange world of inhabitants. But on 
the absorbed face of the man there was no 
attention, his ears were not open to these 
voices of the twilight. ‘‘If Harry’d a 
lived,” he said, ‘* this would ’a sent ’im to 
college this year.” 

A darkness came over his face, and 
he took his arm restlessly from the fence. 

“Tlido it yit,” he muttered. ‘‘ Noth- 
in’ but Harry's kep’ me back all these 
years. Ireckon Harry's got hold o’ the 
trigger, else hit would a gone off that 
night in the woods.” 

A hopeless look came into his eyes as 
he turned and placed his other arm on 
the fence. ‘‘I don’ reckon I'll ever kill 
him, but sometimes hit looks like I've 
got to,” he muttered. His face was sad 
and dark, but not bad. There was a 
well-spring of goodness within him, but a 
drop of bitterness had tainted the sweet 
waters. ‘‘My God!” he said, ‘‘ what do 
I dig an’ hoe an’ plant fer? Matty ain't 
no good an’ I ain't no good, Her an’ 
Harry was the only ones wuth livin’, an’ 
they're over thar in the buryin’-groun’.” 

While he had been thinking half aloud 
there had been a low sound of sobbing 
which now He came 
back from the graves of his wife and 
child with a start of terror, as though 
some supernatural voice had called him. 

‘* What's that?” he said, then listened 
eagerly, that he might locate the 
sound. Inamoment it came again, the 
low crying of a tired, frightened child. 
Nathan sprang over the fence, so that he 
might walk without trampling his vines; 
he hurried along, following the sound of 
the sobbing until he reached a certain 
point in the fence where the rails were out 
of place. Thereit was. He looked over 
into his precious patch and saw a child 
lying on the vines, partly hidden by them, 
with its little curly head resting on a 
melon. ‘ Well, I'll be blamed,” Nathan 
cried, as hesprang across the fence into 
melon field, ‘‘if that ar don’ beat me.” 

The child raised its face,the eyes floating 
in tears, and the mouth puckered with 
crying. The little arms went up to the 
stranger, and a burst of joyous cry- 
ing gave him welcome:—* Mammy!” 

Nathan was not mammy but he was 
pappy, and he picked up the little one 
and wiped the eyes, mouth and cheeks 
with his pocket-handkerchief. 

**Whar'd you come from youngster, 
an’ how'd yer git in my melon patch?” 
There was something so pitiful about 
the little four year old, so far from home, 
and Nathan could see by the part in the 
hair that he held a boy in his arms, so he 
kissed the little mouth from which the 
grief had not yet vanished. 

‘* Brighten up,” he said, ‘‘an’ laugh at a 
feller. What's yo’ name? 

But the boy would not answer, so Na- 
than tossed him up in the air, tickled him, 
sat him on the fence and tried to talk 
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‘*baby-talk.” Then he plumped him down 
on to a water-melov, while he fished in his 
pockets for an apple. He found one and 
then the child laughed. This was the be- 
ginning of sport; in a moment the boy 
was on his feet, chasing Nathan; round 
and round they ran, trampling the vines 
and bruising the melons, but they were 
both so happy—what did they care ? When 
they were tired they sat down together in 
the corner of the fence and the child’s head 
rested against Nathan’s arm. How good, 
how sweet it was to have a baby near 
him-—an innocent heart that rested 
against his, trusting him as though he had 
been good and pure. He was tempted to 
take this child home with him and hide it 
there while he feasted his heart with pure 
happiness for a little while. It should be 
his Harry come back for a day or two, 
then he would give the little one to those 
who had aright toclaim him. He visited 
so little at the neighboring farm-houses 
that he could not know to whom the child 
belonged. Why should he seek to know 
just yet? He had been bereft so long. 
Why could they not wait a little, while 
he kept the boy for a few hours in his own 
childless heart? He had half determined 
to do this, or at least to wait until inquiry 
was made, when he spoke: 

**Hit’s gittin’ late an’ we must 
a-goin’ home. Come on, honey.” 

‘*Want mammy,” the child pleaded. 

Nathan’s heart relented. ‘*What’s yo’ 
name, honey?’ The look in Nathan’s eyes 
was so soft and tender that the answer 
came: 

** Baby Tafford.” 

It was enough. Innocence and baby- 
hood were gone and in their stead were 
murder and night. The man sprang 
across the fence and strode through the 
field. ‘‘I kissed him!” he said. ‘I 
left him thar alive, his boy, his baby! I 
wanted to take him home an’ make 
like he was Harry. I wanted to set 
an’ watch ‘im sleepin’ in my bed. An’ 
me been trackin’ his pa all these years 
with a loaded gun tryin’ to pay ’im_ back. 
That looks like payin’ back. Tl go back 
an’ kill the boy, an’ when they find him 
in Felder’s field, he'll be dead: They'll 
know then.” He turned and walked to- 
ward the field again. His face was filled 
with passion, and his form was bent as he 
strode through the corn-field, pushing 
aside the stalks with his long arms. 

‘* He sot thar an’ played with me, the 
little— But Ill show him. If hit had 
a-been me stidder my boy, I wouldn't 
a-keered. But right’s right, an’ one boy 
ain't no better’n another. I kin jist shy a 
rock at that youngster’s head an’ maybe 
he'll lay ravin’ in fever like Harry, an’ 
then die. Maybe—maybe— We'll see!” 
He heard the cries of the deserted child, 
and as he drew near the fence with the 
stonein his hand, he saw the little face 
pressed against the rails of the fence, 
calling for help and companionship. ‘I 
wisht he'd a been layin’ on the melon like 
he was before,” Nathan thought. 

‘If I was to throw a rock at him now 
like as not hit wouldn’t git through the 
fence, an’ if hit did hit wouldn’t do no 
more’n put out a eye or sump’n. But Ill 
kill ‘im anyhow. he called 
to the child. ‘‘ Put yo’ head on the melon 
an’ keep still.” 

The boy obeyed, and Nathan crept to 
the fence. ‘‘Shet yo’ eyes an’ keep ’em 
shet,” he said, as he climbed to the top. 
He looked down. A sigh escaped the 
boy’s lips, but he was silent. It was easy 
now to drop the stone and send the pure 
little soul into the presence of its Maker. 
But Nathan sat still, gazing at the boy— 
the obedience and trust of the child were 
too much for him to bear. 

*°Tain’t no use. Ican't do it. I ain't 
made that away.” He slid silently from 
the rails and slipped away. ‘‘ ’Tain’t my 
doin’ if he gits skeered to death.” So he 
ran through the corn to the roadway and 
shut out the lonely cries of the child. All 
the way home it seemed as if nothing but 
sobs were in the air. When he crossed 
the foot-bridge of the creek the frogs 
were sobbing under the water, and it 
seemed to Nathan as if a child lay drown- 
ing there. The rustle of the trees by the 
way hada human sound of sorrow. It 
was quite dark now, and Nathan was 
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keenly alive to every sound around him. 
The absogbed look had gone from his face. 
Once he stopped quickly. He saw at his 
feet a child lying still, and he stepped out 
of the way that he might not crush it. 
The walk was longer and more lonely 
than he had ever known it before. He 
tried to think of Harry, and of the anger 
and hatred that he had cherished since 
the day his boy was brought home mur- 
dered, as Nathan thought, by Ezra Staf- 
ford. He remembered that day so well, 
so well. Ezra had come and told the 
story, for Harry could not. 

He took Nathan’s old, worn Bible and 
laid his hand upon it and said: ‘‘ Nathan 
me an’ you’s been a’most brothers, an’ I'd 
ruther a-died than hurt Harry. I seed a 
boy in my apple tree an’ I made sure hit 
was a nigger, sol fireda rock an’ I a’most 
died when I seed it was Harry fall outen 
the tree.” 

This was the simple story. Every word 
was burned into Nathan’s soul and he 
looked inside and read it over again to- 
night. Harry was his idol, .nd he was 
dead. What else could his father do but 
hate the murderer and seek revenge? His 
love had flowed out from his heart, like a 
torrent, into the life of his motherless 
son andthe whole flood had turned back 
upon him when death took away his boy. 
What had he left but his fields, and what 
were they to him without Harry? 

‘‘Baby Stafford! An’ I played with 
him an’ kissed him an’ didn’t killhim! I 
couldn’t even drop the stone on his head. 
But he’s layin’ thar yit an’ maybe he'll 
die.” 

Then the closed eyes and trustful face 
came before him again, and he began lis- 
tening for the sobs that came from every- 
where. When he walked into his house 
Matty was putting supper upon the plain 
wooden table, for Matty laidno stress 
upon cloths and napkins and it had been 
a long time since Nathan had known the 
comforts of cleanliness and order. He 
looked hopelessly at the shiftless girl who 
sat opposite him at table; at the untidy 
hair, collarless neck, and snuff-brush, 
sticking half into the waist of the calico 
dress. ° 

It was a dreary picture to come to after 
a man had struggled with despair. Na- 
than helped himself to the fried ham and 
biscuit, then pushed the dishes toward 
Matty without looking up. There were no 
toilets made for this meal. Why should 
Nathan trouble himself about his hair or 
his shirt for Matty? Sometimes if things 
were too shiftless and dirty to be borne 
with, he would give Matty a rebuke which 
she took good-naturedly, obeying him 
just enough to keep the peace for a 
while. 

To-night Nathan’s thoughts were far 
from this simple table, when Matty spoke 
to him: 

‘*Pa, they’s been a baby lost over to 
Stafford’s to-day.” He looked up, the can- 
die burning in the center of the table flared 
like a fire. He could see nothing but the 
blinding light. ‘‘ Stafford was a-passin’ 
an’ he up’n hailed me outen the winder, 
an’ ast me if I'd seed a boy four year old.” 

Matty went on, her father was staring 
at her, and she did not know that he 
could not see her. 

‘*They tole me over at Turner’s that 
Baby Stafford’s been gone all day, an’ his 
ma’s sick abed, an’ they’re ’fraid hit’ll 
kill her ‘fore mornin’ if they don’t find 
*im. They been a-huntin’ up an’ down the 
creek an’ ev’ywhars. I tole Stafford I 
wa’n’t mipdin’ his brats, but he didn't 
answer nothin’, jes’ rode on.” 

Matty took another biscuit, broke it 
open and laid a piece of ham inside, then 
began eating again. 

‘* Mis’ Stafford’s got heart trouble, folks 
says, an’ hit ain't likely she'll git over it 
if Baby’s drowned. Mis’ Turner ‘lowed 
to-day thut Baby’s the fav’rit in the fam’- 
ly, pa an’ ma both. Turner’s folks is 
might’ly troubled too, ‘cause they think 
lots o’ Baby. He's over thar ev’ry week.” 

Matty was through now, and she rose 
from the table and called: ‘‘ Mandy, come 
wash the dishes !” 

Nathan had scarcely tasted his food, 
and he rose from the table without realiz- 
ing that he had been there. He went me- 
chanically to see if the cattle had been 








properly fed and watered. He always 
did this, and there was no reason why he 
should not to-night; but when he got to 
the big gate opening into the ‘‘ horse- 
lot” he stopped and leaned against a tree 
and listened tothe sobbing. He felt the 
little head against his arm and he shook 
it off. It was only one of the horses that 
had stuck his nose across the fence to 
touch his master, and this unkind treat- 
ment made him wonder. 

** Tll leave it thar an’ if he finds it dead 
an’ if his wife dies hit’ll make us even. 
He needn’t tell me no lies ’bout not 
meanin’ it. Matty’d done hyeard him say 
as how his Liza shouldn’t be a’sociatin’ 
with that snuff-dippin’ Felder gal. She'd 
done been the ruin of Liza a’ready. He 
was a-despisin’ of my fam’ly an’ he meant 
to insult me by knockin’ my boy down. I 
ain’t a-killin’ hisn, if I’m a-lettin’ it die. 
Tain’t my business to pick it up an’ tote it 
home. Nosir! hit kin lay thar. What 
if me and an’ him was friends. We'd 
a-been so now if it hadn’t a-been for that.” 

It seemed as if two little hands touched 
him from behind. He turned and looked 
at the fence, expecting to see them. He 
cringed and walked across the road; he 
would go into the house and get away 
from fences and fields. 

Matty was sitting on the front steps, 
singing. Here was something cheerful at 
last. He sat down beside her and the first 
thing she did was to rest her head against 
hisarm. He rose angrily and asked for 
his pipe, then he seated himself in a chair 
on the porch. Matty filled the pipe and 
brought it to her father; then she sat on 
the step and went on with her singing. 
The girl had a lover who liked her good- 
nature and did not object to her shiftless- 
ness, so she thought about him as she 
sung. 

It was a quiet, lonely time for Nathan. 
Where was the little head resting now in 
this darkness? Baby Stafford was alone 
in the night; the dew had already fallen 
upon him. Was he sobbing now or had 
sleep brought him rest? A sound of men’s 
voices was heard down the road and 
Matty said: ‘‘ Listen, pa; that’s Stafford 
and the Turner boys. They’re a-huntin’ 
of Baby. I recken they'll stop hyer agin,” 

Nathan listened, and heard one of the 
men say: ‘‘ I'll stop an’ ast Felder’s folks 
if he’s been thar.” ‘ No,’ Ezra answered, 
“TI ast Matty to-day; they don’ know, 
I'm feared they ain’t no hope.” A cold 
perspiration stood on Nathan’s face and 
hands, but he held himself still in his 
chair until they were gone. When the 
last sound of their horses’ feet had died 
away, Matty rose with a yawn and said: 
*“Hit’ll be right bad if they don’t fin’ 
Baby an’ Miss Stafford dies.” There was 
no answer, so she started into the house 
with a careless ‘‘ Good-night, pa, I’m ago- 
ing to bed.” 

When she was gone the light from Na- 
than’s pipe went out, and as the cool 
breeze of the night shook the trees, the 
child-voice seemed borne to him, calling 
and crying: ‘‘I reckon his pa’ll find ’im 
to-mourrer, an’ maybe he won't ‘a done no 
more’n ketched cold. Like as not, he’s 
sound asleep a’ready.” But what a sleep! 
The little face wet with dew, and drawn 
with terror and loneliness. Perhaps he 
had been hungry. Matty said he had been 
gone allday. This was a new thought, 
and the perspiration came out damper 
and colder on Nathan’s face and hands as 
he clung tightly to the rounds of his chair. 
‘* Well, Lain’tto blame. I give him the 
apple, anyhow, an’ he etit.” This thought 
nerved him again. So far from killing 
the boy he had given the little one the 
only food he had eaten since the morning. 
Of course he would not have done it if he 
had known, but that did not change what 
had been. 

‘Anyway, if Ezra’s boy dies me an’ 
him’ll be even.” He pressed that thought 
close to his heart and tried to still its 
wild beating. He could not shut out 
that twilight scene, the green field, the 
trusting child lying before him, with 
closed eyes and trembling mouth, feeling 
that a friend and not Death kept watch 
above him. Nathan felt the stone in his 
hand and he made a motion to thrust it 
away from him. He rose, it was getting 
late and chilly, he would goto bed, He 
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went inside and buttoned the door. 
Everything was dark, and as he went 
toward the match-safe, near which his 
candle stood, his face touched something 
soft and warm. It was Matty’s shawl 
which hung on a nail near the matches. 
The candle was lighted and Nathan went 
to his room and sat on the edge of his 
bed. The passion had gone from his face 
and left it paleand weary. ‘‘ Hit’s been 
a hard fight, but I ain’t whupped yit,” he 
said, as he began to untie his shoes. ‘‘ An’ 
I'm blamed if I’m agoin’ to be.” Once 
more the flare of anger was in his face. 
‘* Hit’s the fust chance in all these years 
T’ve had to git even; but I’m jest as lone- 
some an’ no ’count as I ever was.” Like 
the flickering rays of a candle passion 
was gone again. ‘‘ Hit must be about 
midnight, an’ I ain’t sleepy one bit. I 
wisht Matty’d a-stayed up longer, that 
would a sorter bolstered me up. I ain’t 
good for nothin’ by myself.” 

Both shoes were untied now, but he did 
not let them slip from his feet. He made 
no further effort at undressing himself, 
but leaned over and rested his head on the 
pillow. It was very soft to his tired head, 
but he could not stay so. He sprang bolt- 
upright and sat there for a moment, then 
he slowly pulled his silver watch out of 
his pocket and looked atit. ‘ Pas’ mid- 
night,” he said with a sigh. Then he 
rose, took his candle and went into the 
passage-way to the nail where Matty’s 
shawl was hanging. He took the shawl 
down, blew out his candle and crept 
softly out the front door. On he went, 
through the still, dark night, down the 
lonely roadway and across the broad 
fields, his heart throbbing and every 
nerve strained to the highest tension. He 
listened, and listened, and longed for that 
voice; he crossed the foot-bridge over the 
creek and heard again the sobbing in the 
water, then he quickened his steps till his 
breath came short, and in the corn-field 
he was obliged to stop for rest. He drew 
near thespot and all was quiet. A hope 
came to him, perhaps the boy had been 
found and was asleep in his mother’s 
arms. But this hope died and left a cold 
sinking in his heart when he peered 
through thefence and saw a dark little 
figure lying close beside it. The story 
was easy to read. After long watching 
and calling through the bars this home- 
less, tired little lamb had fallen and slept. 
A baby all day and all night without 
home, without mother, and without food. 
Nathan felt it all and he leaped the fence 
and touched the child’s cold face and 
hands and listened for his breathing; then 
he wrapped the shaw] around the boy and 
took him gently in his arms. It was 
harder work to climb the fences and walk 
through the fields now, but was ever a 
burden sweeter and holier? 

“There were ninety and nine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold, 

But one had wandered far away 

To the desert so lone and cold.” 

‘*T don’ know what makes them lines 
keep a-runnin’ in my head now,” Nathan 
thought. ‘‘ That lamb b’longed to the 
shepherd, an’ hyer I am totin’ ‘nother 
man’s lamb jest for no reason on the arth 
but me not havin’ pluck to leave it “lone.” 
Baby Stafford’s arms tightened round 
Nathan’s neck. ‘‘I don’ know what’s the 
matter with me. Niggers aint got no 
respec’ fer me jest ‘cause I'm so easy- 
goin’ with ’em. But I never’d a thought 
I'd a toted Stafford’s boy home fer him— 
in the night, too. If I'd a been half a 
man I’d a shot Ezra years ago. TharI 
was in the woods that night aimin’ square 
at him an’ the trigger a’ready pulled, 
when all at oncet I went limp as a rag an’ 
sneaked outen the woods like [’'d been 
a-stealin’. I tried to git Ezra to fight, but 
he wouldn't, so I tole’im I'd shoot him 
some day, an’ he might look out fer me.” 

Nathan had walked a long distance with 
his little burden and his arm was getting 
tired. So he tried gently to move the boy 
to the other side. The little one stirred, 
but did not wake from its deep sleep of 
exhaustion. The curls nestled up under 
Nathan’s hair, and a curious sensation 
stirred ‘his heart. The journey was 
nearly over now. These were Ezra's 
fences past which he walked. He was 
holding Baby Stafford in his arms for the 


last time in all his life. Perhaps he should 
never again look upon that innecent face 
lying against his own. He stooped and 
kissed the boy once, and then again. 

‘‘Hit’s jest like me,” he sighed. ‘I 
never was fitten to have no family, ‘cause 
Lain’t able to fight fer its honor. I let 
Ezra insult me an’ kill my boy, an’ hyer 
I am totin’ his baby home and stealin’ 
kisses fum it—an’ wuss’n that I’m a-lov- 
in’ to feel it in my arms an’ a-wishin’ it 
was mine. I reckon I was born a coward, 
an’ it’s a-growin’ on me asI gets older.” 
He had reached the stile that crossed 
Ezra’s yard fence, and he sat down here 
to rest his tired body, but for his weary 
heart there was no rest. Poor Nathan 
had outraged all his ideas of manhood, 
and he seated himself, now self-branded 
as ‘no “count” and a coward. In his 
abasement his soul went out to the 
child in his arms, and for one bitter, 
despairing moment he reveled in his deg- 
radation. He kissed the boy over and 
over again, pressing the curly head closer 
to his face, and twining the arms around 
his neck. It was a moment of passion, 
but it was the passion most natural to 
Nathan’s heart. 

The dawn was coming, and he must go. 
He crossed the stile and went toward the 
house. A light was burning in the win- 
dow, for Ezra was keeping an anxious 
watch within and without. Nathan 
knocked boldly at the door, and had not 
long to wait; in an instant Ezra stood in 
the door-way. before him. 

‘* Hyer’s Baby.” 

It was soon over; Nathan and Baby had 
parted. The boy was in his father’s arms 
and Nathan was alone again. 

** An’ you brung ’im, Nathan—you!” 

Nathan backed down the steps into the 
yard; but Ezra held out his hand and 
said: 

“Come in, Nathan, they’s sump’n’ I 
want to say to yer.” 

‘* No, they ain’t nothin I want o’ you 
now, Ezra, ’cep’t to ast if Mis’ Stafford’s 
agoing to git well agin.” 

He was leaning dejectedly against the 
bannisters of the porch, and Ezra could 
see the palor of his face in the early morn- 
ing light. 

‘* Yes, Ireckon she will now, Nathan. 
Come in a bit.” 

Ezra stooped and kissed his boy, and 
Nathan turned in bitter loneliness from 
the sight. 

‘**No, not me,” he answered. ‘I’m 
agoin’ now, an’ remember Ezra, I’m a- 
hatin’ you jest as bad as ever I done. This 
ain’t no peace-makin’ twixt you an’ me. 
Yo’ boy’s hyer, and mine’s yonder—that’s 
the difference betwixt us; an’I reckon 
that’s "bout the way hit’ll stay till I’m 
a-layin’ by Harry.” ~ 

** Nathan, come back !”’ 

But he was gone. The day for the reap- 
ing in the melon field had dawned, and 
each man must be about his own busi- 
ness. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





EASY SQUARE WORD. 





First square word.—1, Not bad; 2, a mix- 
ture; 3, juices from vegetables or mineral 
substances; 4, medicine given at certain 
times. 

Second square word.—1, A female; 2, a 
thought; 3, to take by lease; 4, behind the 





time. 


Third square word.—1, opposite of the 
first word of the squares; 2, time of life; 3, 
a cavern. 

Fourth square word.—1, A male; 2, min- 
eral substances; 3, affirmative. M. 


EXTENDED PUZZLE. 


From Norway to Orleans. 
Norway 
*eeeeneHeeHe EH 
*e*e# eee HE 
“ese & He 


Orleans. 


Compound words.—The last word of Nor- 
way forming tHe first word of that under 
neath and so on. 


FLOWER PUZZLE. 


My flower- garden is laid out in ten beds, 
and each one filled with different flowers. 
In the first I have a fragrant letter; in the 
second, to enter into a contract with a 
metal; in the third, droves of animals; in 
the fourth, all the prismatic colors; in the 
fifth, more than one part of the face; in the 
sixth, part of a lonely man’s overcoat; in 
the seventh, a quiet organ of life; in the 
eighth, a colored musical instrument; in 
the ninth, a porcelain family of wealth in 
New York; and in the tenth, a colored girl. 
The beds are entirely surrounded by a blow. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 27TH. 
BURIED NAMES. 
1. Dinah. 
2. Ada. 
3. William. 
4. Norah. 
5. Arthur. 
6. Anne. 
7. Myra. 
8. Peter. 
9. Veronica. 
10. Elinor. 
ll. Alfred. 
12. Horace. 


BURIED SAYING. 
All is not gold that glitters. 


WORD FROM NUMBERS. 
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THE ‘BEST: THING KNOWN 
‘Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SA FE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS and _ others requiring 
Stencils, Steel Stamps,etc.,write for our new 72-page 
Illustrated Catalogue now ready for mailing. S. W 
REESE & CO., 29 Church Street, New York. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH, 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 

cial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E 

DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave.. Cor. th, Street. N. Y 












housands of gross 
KVERYWHERE. DEALERS TREBLE SALES WITH THEM,” \: 





Frederick Loeser & Co. 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


OF 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced, 

Unlimited capital and an enormous outlet 
enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 

rofits, goods coming to our counters direct- 
. from the producers. Our system of sell- 
ing every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but a 
of astrictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
Mailed free on application. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO, 


You desire to place before your boys and girls, dur- 


ing the coming year, Reading that is at once At- 
tractive, Entertaining, Helpful and Healthful. 


YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


EASURE-TROVE 
AAN-ILLUSTRATED -MAGAZIN 


For the Young Folks at only 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
It is now in its Eleventh Volume. It is receiving 
the heartiest indorsements from Clergymen, Parents, 
Its contributors are 








Teachers and Business Men. 
among the best writers for young folks in the coun- 
try. We want you to become acquainted with it. 
Send for Premium List, and Sample Copy. 


3 Months for 15 Cents, 
Trial Subscription. 


t= Town and County Agents Wanted .— 
Reliable men and women given steady employment 


on highly remunerative terms. Address at once, 


TREASURE TROVE CO., 


25 Clinton Place. New York. 


e6 ISER’? or Brain Workere 
ond ee XERSISER Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 
tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular, 

* Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Prof.D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of 
“How to get orig saysof it: ‘ Inever 
saw any other that I liked half as well.” 









YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 2& cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


‘ BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN r] 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 















THE CARD ELECTRIC MOTORS, for 
running sewing machines, dental lathes, etc., by arc 
or by incandescent light currents, also for photo- 
graphic retouching and other light power uses by 
foe poo battery. An excellent apparatus for schools 

e 


and colleges. /llustrated catalogue sent free on de- 
mand. THE GEO. F. CARD MANY. CO., 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. Cincinnati, Ohio 














Sold by all ente 
tions for this mitten, 





FLORENCE SILK MITTENS. 


engraving shows the 
latest style ot these goods. It 


is p asap 

for those ladies who wish to 
obtain mittens well-made 
from genuine 


Florence Knitting Silk. 


‘Whatever the design, all 
real Florence Silk Mittens 
are sold one pair ina box, 
bearing the brand ‘*Fler- 
ene:” on one end, 





shown here is lined in back and wrist throughout with silk. 
. fitting and in cold climates 

se more durable and quite as elegant and fashionable as the best of gloves. 
ers, who can be supplied at our agency, No. 25 Greene St., New York. Our 
latest book on knitting (1887 edition) contains over 100 valuable il ted rules including full 
Mailed to any address on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


are far more comfortable than any glove, 


instruc. 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agfiedlturat Battdr will be gilda to recetwe any 
prdctical hints; suggestibiis d¥ information thdt wit 
midke this departiient niore valiiable ta thase af our 
subisertders who feel specially iiterested.) 


APPLES AND CIDER. 
BY GRORGE E, WALSH. 





FEW things on the farm need be totally 
wasted. Even the pods and husks that are 
leftafter the crops have been harvested, 
Gdine in for their share of usefulness in the 
farni economy: If thé aninials will not 
touch thé leavings, they go; a8 a last resort; 
té the manure pile; where they miaké giod 
fertilizers for the following year’s cfops: 
Theapple crop should also materially in- 
crease the strength of the manure, which is 
accumulating the year round in the cattle- 
yard. In the early part of the season many 
small, knotty, half-ripe fruits fall from the 
trees, which, if not picked up, will form 
layers, under the trees, of rotten material, 
an inch or sothick, When the fruits ripen 
and drop from the trees, they will fall into 
this rot and filth, and be made unfit for use 
until they have been thoroughly cleansed 
with water. Moreover, the decayed fruit 
makes disagreeable walking under the 
branches, so that when the time for picking 
¢omes an tinhealthy odor will be stirred up 
every time the foot touches the ground, 

As soon as apples atid pears reach aty ap- 
preciable size, they should be gathered up 
in small baskets twice a week, and carried 
to some manure heap, where they will soon 
decay. As the season advances these drop- 
pings will be more numerous, until the 
summer apples begin to approach maturity. 
Then, a few of the best ones can be given 
to the horses once in a while, which will act 
as a gentle purgative. But in so doing, 
great cure must be taken not to give them 
too many, especially to working horses, as 
the results will probably be disastrous both 
to the animals and to the owner. 

The summer apples do not make as good 
cider as those gathered from the treésin the 
fall of the year. The former are usually 
sweet, and lacking in strength and flavor, 
which are essential qualities for good cider. 
Nearly every farmer makes cider, either to 
be used as a beverage,or to be converted into 
vinegar. Many make it a practice to take a 
small batch of summer apples to the cider- 
press in August, so that sweet cider may he 
had during harvest time. Then, when the 
winter apples become large and juicy, the 
cider-press is called into use once more, and 
enough cider made to supply the family 
with vinegar throughout the long winter. 
Unfortunately, a few farmers, in their en- 
deavor to economize as much as possible, 
carry rotten and filthy apples to the press 
along with the good, sound ones. This isa 
poor practice, and in the long run it proves 
to be an unprofitable one as well. A selec- 
tion of sound fruit will make better and 
purer cider, and the reputation which one 
makes of being clean in the process of man- 
ufacture, will insure him higher prices for 
his vinegar, and more than compensate him 
for the loss sustained in quantity by reject- 
ing decayed and filthy apples. It even pays 
to wipe off the dirty apples witha cloth, and 
to cut out any decayed spots that may be in 
them. 

After the cider is made, good clean casks 
should be on hand for its immediate recep- 
tion. It the casks have been standing empty 
for any length of time, it would be well to 
rinse them out with a few quarts of boiling 
water, with a cupful of baking soda dis- 
solved init. This will destroy all sourness 
and musty flavor that may be in the casks, 
and, in new liquor casks, it will counteract 
the flavor of strong liquor. If an old cider 
cask is to be refilled, it should be thorough- 
ly fumigated beforehand. This can be done 
very easily by dipping a rag in some melted 
brimstone, and allowing it to burn inside 
the cask, so that the fumes may penetrate 
every part of it. Vinegar, after it has been 
standing some time, becomes muddy. This 
can be claritied, when ready for use, by 
pouring a pint of sweet milk in a jug of 
muddy vinegar, and in a day the milk will 
have separated all impurities from the vine- 
gar. 

Apples and pears not intended for cider 
should be harvested as quickly as possible. 
They should be picked before getting too 
ripe; otherwise, they will decay much 
quicker than those gathered just before ma- 
turity. Inferior handling of apples in the 
harvest is the most frequent cause of the 
depreciation in market prices. Apples from 
the same farm often bring very different 
prices, the cause of which may be traced to 

the picking of the fruit. If two trees of the 
same variety are grown on the farm, one in 
a sunny place where the fruit will ripen 
early, and the other in a more exposed 


place, the former will desay mtich quicker 
than thé latter if both are picked at the 
Same time: Many farmés scill make it a 
practice to keep all thé fruit oti the trees 
wntil a few backward ones ripen a little 
niore; then thé fruit is picked as rapidly as 
possible. Thé result is that some barrels 
keep well, and others show signs df decay 
very early in the winter, thus preventing 
shipment to distant markets. 

Pick each tree as soon as the fruits are in 
the right condition, no matterif those on all 
the other trees are still green. The red va- 
rieties should never be picked until they get 
a deep red. Even the other apples want to 
color up to Show well before they are gath- 
ered: When quite & number on one tree are 
ready for picking, they should be taken off, 
and thé othets left on fot a few days to 
ripen more. They Will inctease in size 
enough during the next ten days tu miore 
than compensate for the extra labor. Fruit 
ladders should be used for this purpose, and 
care taken not to injure the trees more than 
necessery, and not te shake the fruits down 
so as to bruise them. 

Apples that are to be kept through winter 
should not be put up in barrels until just 
before cold weather is here. The longer 
they cati be kept loose, the better chance 
they have of keeping sotitid until the follow- 
ing spring. When they are picked it is a 
good plan to pour them out on the barn 
floor, where the sunlight cannot reach them 
and yet where the air will circulate freely 
through them. Just before frost is here 
sort them out, rejecting all the specked and 
knotty ones, and packing the sound ones 
very carefully in strong barrels. They 
should be stored away in the apple house or 
cellar before the frost nips them; but it is 
better to keep them in the open air as long 
as possible before finally putting them 
away. 

If the apples are packed for market a reg- 
ular system should be adopted. Let the ap- 
ples be emptied on the clean barn floor, and 
the rotten ones picked out before they get 
mashed, otherwise they will moisten the 
sound ones with their juice, and, if, not in- 
juring them, they will at least give them a 
dirty appearanee. Make several grades be- 
fore packing any in the barrel. The first 
two grades sbould not have a specked, 
bruised or rough apple among them. The 
third can be sold in a near market, and can 
consist of those unfit for the better grades. 
The larger apples, if anything, should be 
placed in the center of the barrels, and not 
on the top nor at the bottom. It does not 
pay nowadays to place the large, round ones 
on top of the barrels, and fill in with small, 
infernnor fruits. Peoplein the city, buying 
barrels of apples, always request the com- 
mission merchants to move the first four or 
five layers, so that they can see how they 
run all the way through. If good sound 
ones are found in the center of the barrel 
they take it for granted that the barrel is 
composed of honest fruit. The barrels 
should be shaken a little when the fruit is 
in, so that the apples will settle more snug- | 
ly in their places. Then the hoops should 

be hammered down gently, and the nails 
driven as straight down into the staves as 
possible. In removing the heads the. mer- 
chants will then have little difficulty in with- 
drawing them. Above all things make 
some large and intelligent mark on the 
head of the barrel, to distinguish the grade 
of the fruit, and also the owner’s name. 
Merchants swon begin to recognize good 
grades of fruit coming from any one farm, 
and they will pay better prices for it than 
that carelessly harvested and packed. 

After all the apples are gathered from the 
orchard, the trees should be gone over again, 
and all the small, decayed apples that have 
not been worth the trouble of picking 
shaken from the trees and carried away. 
The ground covered by the shadows of the 
trees ought also to be raked over, and the 
apples on the ground picked up. All this 
apparently unnecesary labor is to carry the 
worms out of the orchard. Every decayed 
apple has one or more worm in it, which 
will probably hatch others the next season, 
to attack the fruit when it begins to ripen. 
The number of these pests can be maferial- 
ly decreased by carting all the decayed fruit 
out of the orchard in the fall of the year. 

New YORE CITY. 
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LARGE VERSUS SMALL TREES. 


WE are satisfied from long experience and 
observation that a great mistake is made in 
ordering large size 3 to 4-year old fruit trees 
in preference toa smaller size of two years 
old. First, the freight or express charges 
are double. Second, the larger trees are 
more likely to die because of poorer roots, 
in proportion to the size of the tree. Third, 
they cannot be ked as well and goalong 
journey as safely as smallertrees. In our 
| experience we have found that a me- 
dium-sized 2-year old tree taken up and 
set at the same time as a large3or 4 year 
old tree, will come into full bearing first and 








A HASTY BREAKFAST. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








ONE hour and a good fire will enable one 
to prepate a good breakfast from a moder- 
ate amount of material. 

We must have some of the roast beef left 
from yesterday’s dinner; potatoes warmed 
up; sonie kind ef hot bread and some stewed 
fruit. Eggs; too; in Sottte shape; for those 
who do not care for meat. 

It is just as easy to go along expeditiously 
in cooking, if one understands it, as to 
drone along, and waste precious moments; 
and a good, brisk fire will help a kitchen 
worker out of a world of trouble. Provided 
the meat will be cooked in an hour’s time, 
a good dinner even can be gotten up in that 
time, with fout kitids of vegetables, the des- 
sert having beeti prepared beforehand, if 
the worker is a slow one, or including a 
hot dessert; if the worker is a swift one. 

We write both froim experience and from 
observation, “ knowing how ‘tis ourselves;’’ 
and having often seen an expert cook miake 
ready, with proper conveniences, of course, 
sixty separate breakfasts in eighty min- 
utes. 

A rapid handin cookery isa gift to be 
envied, and if not possessed it can be culti- 
vated but it is just as easy to be expeditious 
after the habit is acquired as to linger 
along and come out behind time, and, very 
naturally, in a bad humor, too. But to our 
hasty breakfast. Slice up the cold beef in 
very thin, small flakes, omitting the fat. 
Put in asaucepan with the brown gravy 
left from the roast; add more seasoning if 
required, but do not allow it to cook over 
one minute. It is the long simmering that 
spoils meats, in warming them up; they 
should only be well heated through; other- 
wise the tenderest becomes tough and 
tasteless. Now, have some slices of bread 
toasted a rich brown, the edges dipped 
quickly in hot water, and all well buttered. 
Over these, on a hot platter, pour the meat, 
and it is ready to serve. 

If a couple of sweet potatoes were leftfrom 
the dinner, slice thickly and use them, too. 
Brown on both sides, in hot fat, seasoning 
well. They will suit some one who does 
not care for the Irish potatoes, chopped, 
and warmed up in milk, with salt, and a 
good piece of butter added. They should 
be cooked in a covered saucepan, and stir- 
red often, as they easily scorch. 

An omelet, too, will be just the thing 
some one will relish. Beat four eggs well, 
add a little salt, and five spoonfuls of milk, 
put in a well-buttered bright tin, and allow 
eight minutes, in a brisk oven. 

Some hot bread: that means, biscuits, 
muffins, waffles, popovers, corn-bread, buck- 
wheats, light-cakes,and many another kind, 
none requiring much time, but whatever 
kind, that is the item to be first made, for 
it will need the time in the oven, to come 
out ready when all else is ready. Itis the 
planning of the cooking that most troubles 
young housekeepers, and the matter should 
be well studied, plans all laid, before be- 
ginning to prepare ameal. It saves annoy- 
ance and much disappointment. We will 
give our rule for corn-bread, for it is just 
delicious, and the best we have anywhere 
seen, and withal, is easy to make, and sure 
tobe good, We use the new kind of corn- 
meal, fine as flour, yellow as gold, called 
the ‘‘New Process Corn-meal.’’ It cooks 
most deliciously, and is very superior to the 
coarse material some people yet use for 
corn-bread. It isthe best thing of its kind, 
and it is especially importantto get the 
best of anything destined for the human 
stomach. First, measure into a stirring 
bowl, one cup of corn-meal, and two cups 
of sifted flour. Into these rub one tea- 
spoonful of salt, nearly one cup of 
granulated sugar, one spoonful of 
lard or butter and two teaspoonfuls 
of Royal baking powder. Nowe into 
a quart bowl put the whites of two eggs, 

into another bow] the yolks of the same. 

Beat the yolks well (I use a * Dover egg- 

beater,”’ which is one of my “ kitchen pets’’) 
and add to them a cup of milk; stir to- 
gether, and then stir into the other mixed 

ingredients, adding as much more milk as is 
required to make a thin batter. Now, with 
the “Dover,” bring the whites to a stiff 
froth, and add to the rest, beat thoroughly 
and it is ready for a well-buttered square 
tin, eight inches by twelve. It takes nearly 
an hour to bake this corn-bread, so it is the 
first thing to be made, and will be the last 
to bring to the table. Corn-meal swells 
greatly by cooking, and unless the batter is 
quite thin the result will not be satisfactory. 

It is ‘as handsome as pound cake.’’ Do 

not forget to have cold bread on the table, 

as many do not eat warm breads, and re- 
member a neat plate of butter is more appe- 
tizing than one in untidy shape. 





be the healthier.—Popular Gardening. 





stewed, asasort of dessert. for breakfast, 
Prunes, a nice quality, stewed an hour, with 
littlé water and no sugar. are a pleasant 
and wholesome relish ; or hard pears, stewed 
till soft, with plenty of sugar and plenty of 
water, allowing the sirup to cook away, till 
itis quite rich. Even apples done in the 
samé Way are a very healthful and welcome 
breakfast dish. 
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SHIPPING POTATOES IN WINTER 





THE petate is so easily injured by frost 
that for many yé&ts the shipping seasom was 
limited by the approach @f the first cold 
weather. The potato twenty-five or thirty 
years ago was not nearly as important ¢6i- 
mercially as it has since become. It is 
practically impossible to getthe entire crop 
of potatoes to market in localities where 
they are grown largely during the few 
weeks, or perhaps days, after it is dug and 
before everything is frozen up solid. With 
adouble lining to cars and a good stove 
inside to supply heat, trains loaded with 
potatoes whistle through temperatures be- 
low zété without fear of injury. The great 
point in shipping potatoes in winter {x to 
get them into the ¢ats without being in- 
jured. After they are Orice in the car the 
attendant is easily able to Insure them 
against any damage by frost. Potatoes 
cannot be drawn three to five miles safely 
in winter, for whenever the weather is mild 
enough roads are poor. 

Large warehouses surround the shipping 
stations in seetions of New York where 
potatoes are brouglit; while the weather is 
still warm. These are mainly above ground, 
and freezing in them is prevented by stoves 
in various parts so as to heat the entire 
building. The warehouses are usually 
owned by shippers, and the charge for stor- 
ing potatoes until spring varies from two 
to five cents per bushel. Most commonly 
four cents is paid, which not only pays for 
use of the room occupied, but hires some 
one to attend fires and buy coal for severe 
weather. The potatoes are still owned by 
the growers, living, perhaps, several miles 
distant, who find this method of storing 
them enough better than keeping at home 
in cellars or pits to pay for the increased 
cost. 

The great advantage of storing near the 
shipping station is that the owner of pota- 
toes can get the benefit of asudden advance 


-in price, which often occursin the large 


markets in midwinter. When the weather 

is coldest most outside supplies are cut off. 

If it were not for the warehouses filled near 

stations in potato-growing districts, and the 

possibility of shipping for the longest dis- 

tancein any weather, these midwinter ad- 

vances would be not only more frequent but 

more decided than they are. The price is 

now more regular through the year. Un- 

der the old system a winter famine in some 

Eastern or Western city will often be fol- 

lowed by a glutted market in spring, when 

what potatoes are in farmers’ hands must be 

sold. Nowif prices of potatoes are pretty 

well up in midwinter in Eastern and West- 
ern markets, there is little probability of a 
general slump when warm weather comes. 

In either shipping or warehousing pota- 

toes it is found best to keep the temperature 
as near as possible to the freezing-point 
without going below it. If for a short time 
the temperature goes a little below freezing, 
littleor no harm is done. There is a reserve 
of heat in a bul«x of potatoes put in during 
warm weather, and this protects them fora 
time. It is more difficult to prevent pota- 
toes from becoming too warm and the eyes 
starting into growth. Herein is one of the 
advantages of storing in warehouses and 
regulating the heat by fires rather than put- 
ting potatoes in pits or cellars, where too 
great heat is nearly always maintained in 
order to avoid the greatest danger of freez- 
ing. Itistruethat a potato even slightly 
touched by frost is ruined, yet ten times as 
many potatoes are lost by keeping too warm. 
In sprouting they lose weight rapidly, and 
the labor of removing the sprouts takes off 
the profits even of a considerable advance, 
should there be one. 

When potatoes are shipped in winter 
about 400 bushels make a car-load. This is 
rather less than a load in warm weather, as 
the double lining of the car takes up some 
room, while a space in the center must be 
reserved for a stove, fuel and an attendant. 
It is not uncommon for large growers of po- 
tatoes to charter and fill one or more cars 
and take them to market. The cars being 
chartered, the attendar ts ride without extra 
charge, and a railway journey of several 
hundred miles may thus he made not only 
without cost but be actually a source of 
profit. The attendant, however, fully earns 
his passage by the work necessary in pro- 
tecting his perishable charge from injury 





Almost all people accept fruits, raw or 


during its travels.—Am., Cultivator. 
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TRANSPLANTING QUINCE TREES 


IN taking up a tree, great care is necessa- 
ry to preserve all its roots, large and small. 
If every root and rootlet could be preserved 
intact, and then well placed inthe new lo- 
cation, there would be but little check to its 
growth. The nearer we come to this, the 
better the prospect of success, The length of 
the roots being reckoned equal to the hight 
of the tree, we can tell about how far from 
the base of the tree we should begin to dig 
to get under the outer portion of its roots. 
A forked spade is the best implement used, 
as it does not cut the roots, and bruises them 
but little. The digger should stand with 
his side toward the tree, and this fork will 
then go down so as to lift the roots entire, 
by working from the outer ends to the tree. 
The larger share of fibrous roots will be 
found comparatively near the surface, 

As soon as the tree is dug, earth must be 
thrown over its roots to keep them from 
drying by sun or wind. A cloudy day is de- 
sirable, and is all the better if damp and 
without wind. Ifthe tree has been raised 
from seed, it will have a tap-root; but if 
from a cutting, there will be only laterals 
to care for. If any roots are bruised or 
broken in digging, it will be well to pare 
off the bruised parts smoothly, and cut the 
ends of broken roots with a slant upward, 
so that thecallus formed will emit roots 
downward from these cut ends. The hole 
for the trees should be about two spades 
deep, and wider than the roots are long. In 
poor soil it pays to dig a hole from four to 
six feet across to plant a one year tree, and 
still wider for older trees. Throw out 
the subsoil by itself, and either spread it 
around on the surface, to be acted on by 
sun, rain and frost, or to be removed for 
other uses. The top soilis then filled itito 
the bottom of the hole, ard the tree set on 
this so as to be a little deeper than it was 
before. Fillin among the roots with rich 
soil rather than manure.—American Agri- 
culturist, 
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THE PEAR CONGRESS. 


THE recent pear congress at London ap- 
pears to have been attended with much suc- 
cess. There were 6,161 dishes of pears on 
exhibition contributed by 164 British 
growers, 108 dishes by growers in the 
Channel Islands, and 262 from France. 
One who has examined, as an appointed 
judge, any of our large exhibitions in 
this country. can imagine the amount of 
labor in comparing and naming this vast 
assemblage, and deducing from it the many 
valuable lessons which it taught—in soil, 
culture, situation, fertilizers, variation in 
sorts, geographical influences. etc. The 
examiners state that 616 distinct varieties 
passed under theirscrutiny. We haveoften 
had occasion to observe that pears are less 
affected by changes of latitude in this coun- 
try than apples and seme other fruits, and 
we find in the select hsts given in the 
published official report many of our finest 
sorts, among which are Clapp’s Favorite 
Anjou, Duchess of Bordeaux, De Tongres, 
Bose, Clairgeau, Diel, Hardy, Superfin, 
Boussock, Angouléme, Flemish Beauty, 
Josephine de Malines, Belle Lucrative, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Winter Nelis, 
Urbaniste and Bartlett. We are also in- 
formed by the report that ‘“‘ nothing con- 
tributed so much to the successful results as 
good and careful cultivation”; and that it 
may be taken as a general rule that “the 
best fruits are produced when the greatest 
care is bestowed.’’ Pears on quince stocks 
appear to have been particularly successful. 
—Cultivator. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per. Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano................ 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Speciatties : 
inte Fertilizer. 5 ESS ae 
Whea | ig Pa NET tne a ee 
Cabbage Ee ARR 
OU 
Pelican fens . . ... aPSeSss 
George B. forrester’s Specialties 
Corn or Wheat Manure............. 
Potato or Grass Manure 
Tobacco Manure............ .. +o 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure ....... 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Superphosphate...... ... 35 
Ammoniated Dis’d BKone........... 31 
Rs cexcccasevenvssens 27 
a xe cocks +6¢0cccdinncs Bi 
23 
45 
45 
a1 





EE SR nine cnccocsepece 
Potato fertilizer. . 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ ......-++ 
suckwheat Fertilizer............... h 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Speciaities: 
SD PIU, 60 -niacccccesecesvncee 
ED  ccinpccevcen: eb0censee 
Vegetable Manure.......... . ..... 
Complete ** A” Brand.......... .... 
Ammoniated Gopeceneepaaee. a? 
J. M. Pearson’s 8 Specialties : 
Empire State Superpnosphate..... 
PRR Pe 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash "ee 
Read & Co.'s Specialties 
Farmer's Friend Fertilizer... ectahee’ 
New York Soluble Bone pditwesecks 





pa, Sone Suverphosphate. . 3 
Rovai Bone Phosphate.............. 
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Americus Potato COREE. ...0.... 


Americus Pure Bone Meal......... oe 
ae quote ious certs for Pot . 
TRAVEL. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A WINTER 
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CALIFORNIA. 


The first party of the poonen season will leave NEW YORK, 
THURSDAY, November 10t 
FoR PASADENA, LOS ANGELES, SANTA BARBARAs+ 
SAN DIEGO, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTEREY, 
AND THE OTHER FAMOUS RESORTS 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
The journey Across the Continent will be made in a 


New and Magnificent Train of Fospibulee 
Pallman Palace Cars, with Pullman 
Palace Dining-Car Attached, 


Many new features will be introduced in our Excur- 
sions this season. Trainsof Elegant and Luxuri- 











ous Vestibuled Cars n Across the 
Continent for the first time. irst-clase 
meals e Finest Dining-Car * for Sich Baits. 
Special Trains with Special Fa cilities 

- AC voice of 1 Three Routes i'Sean. 
ney and five Routes Retu: . Ning ote 2 Return: 


ing Parties, and see. ig ets alse good on all 
ee Independent a 
-. ome allex mann ‘woth ways, and allow 
Freedom in California andreturning. Hote cou: 
pons supplied for long or short sojourns at all the 
qondiag Pacific Const Resorts, including The 
a7 mond, East Pasadena, T Arlington, at 
} a Barbara,the new Hotel Gel Monte, and 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


Dates of Other California Excursions,— 
December 5th and Sth; January 2d, 12th, ith. and 2d; 
February 2d, 7th, and 20th; March sch and 2th. 

W. RAYMOND. ‘A. WHITCOMB. 

¢2"Send for descriptive circulars. 
JI.M.JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York. 


tA MAN: 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THD 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 

















e, —- 
ies _—— rt, 

e. ™) Osk est Lib 
erty, lowa City, os At 
lantic, Kno: oA ane 
Council Bluffs, in I 
Cameron an 
and Atchiso: = Ranenss "hinert eapolis and 
6t. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 

The Creat Rock island Route | 


Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Ba: 
travel over it. Its roadbed is tho 
track is of hi 


us 
practical o 
odical—its Tae ena Biriet an 
Si se taceveae tices a — 
© West—unsu: 
All Express 


River consist o} Comfortable Day Oe 
Pullman Palace P: an 
a o exes Ment 


Chair n chison 

Fa amous Albert haat Route 
favori ‘etween 

Paul. "aie ‘sroute so! Past Express 





Minnesota. 

interior Dakota. are reac 

desirable route, via Seneca and Kan —y offers su) 
rior inducements to travelers betw 


ints. 

ally famili odiate, poings, Ait cle ot patrons, 

officials and em Noyes of Rock Island trains p rotection, 

ve ibr Tickets] Ma) 4 Folders Sotainabie st tall principal 
‘0 y 

Ticket Offices in the U nited States and Canada—or any 


t ABLE “~ 8T. JOHN, E.A 
. R. CA . . &T. A. 
gry ‘Aoe's Gen‘ M'g’s. — 


MIN ENT PHYSICIANS as well as the ex- 
perience of laymen agree that Catarrh can best 
be treated by local applications. The IDEAL 


MEDICINE COMPANY, 19 Park Place, 


New York, have had great success with their com- 
mon-sense treatment, costing $2, and are so confident 
of its merits that they will send their appliance on 
fifteen days’ trial, and refund the money if not satis- 
factory. Send for pamphlet. 








_AHOMPSON’S, EVE- MATER. 


iseases of . 7%. a Ld ‘acquit ree 
ph. duri e past 0: cles 
isa remarkable { fact that thts 2- patation as been sus- 


i A 5 
JOHN L. THO MPSON, mSONS & CO. Troy, N. Y. 
Price 25 cts. Sold by all “druggists. 





Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 


EITHER 


Foreign or Domestic. 





SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 






Buf 


pe TZ 
eee 7 Y 
won 5 Ce le 
wr A 


falo Lithia Walp 


Vie NATURE’S 

yO REAT REMEDY..." 

Bright’s Disease and for 
the Gouty Diathesis. 


RNDORSED BY 
rs. SIMS, HAMMOND, Loomis, BYRD, aha ethers. 
Water in cases of SIX CALLONS, $5.00 per case—at the Springs. 





ae 










_ THOS: F, Ore, Proprietor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 














Richardson® Boynton Co, 


232 & 234 Water St., N.Y., 


84 Lake Street, Chicago. 





ESTABLISHED ALMOST A HALF 


CENTURY. 





Manufacturers of the Celebrated Richardson & 


Boynton Oo,'s 


FURNACES. 


So Long and Popularly Known throughout the U. 8, 
These Furnaces have Enormous Heating 


Gees. Durable and Economical. 


arties Desiring Furnaces wil] find it to 


their interest to send for descriptive circu- 
lar of these popular goods. 





Thousands are in Use—Sold during past 50 


Years, 





Kitchen Furnishing, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY 


CHINA AND GLASS, 


| EDDY'S REFRIGERITORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 


NOS. 1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


New York. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


Most likely he is the man who suffers 
the pangs of dyspepsia. If that is the case, 


Wuat Can | Do 
For My NeicuHBor? 


I can tell him about Dicrstyiin, which 
is the greatest remedy in the world for 
dyspepsia. It will cure him. It has cured 
thousands. It is approved by thousands 
of physicians. They show their confidence 
in it by using it in their practice. 

For your neighbor’s dyspepsia, or for 
the dyspepsia of anybody else, you can’t do 
better than to use 


DIGESTYLIN. 


The price is only a dollar a bottle. Buy 
of any respectable druggist, or Wm. F. 
Kipper & Co., New York. 





HAIR BALSAM 


and — 
Maver Fails to giro oe 





. Hair to Seip dmmancnan al Soler 


FLOR ESTON COLOGNE. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 


twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has *‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt setters, making it quite orna- 











HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 





FLORIDA,—Escape sickness and cold. Three 
tourist hotels. College. Refined nig society. =. 


healthful pine land. No swamps. 
houses and lands for sale. De LAND, Son ieee Ne 





Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
| (postpaid) to any P.-O, in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. Tbe usual price is $1.50. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 











One Month, ...8 One Year........- #3 00 
Three Months vi) 

Four Months..... 100 

Six “onths....... ) § 
Nine Months......225 Five Years........10 00 


{x CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Cniversa 
Postal! Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SU BSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES, 

Subecriptions will be stopped al the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

(Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

«@™ Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer aré no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address 


P,-0, Box Srey, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York ee 








ae 
RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
oar Advertisements. fees Page& Business Noti ‘ie a 








4times (one month).. 4 times (one month).. 
3 ¥ eeeee months) isc. 13 “ (three “ 50 
_ © = is x - je 
 “ (twelve “ Jo0e. 32 “(twelve * 9. 22/Rbe 
READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 


LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... Two DOLLARS FER AGATE 
° 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... Firty CENTS A LINE, 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 
THH INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 





82 (1440) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





[Nevember 3, 1887. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never Varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
—— wholesoemeness. More economical than the ordi- 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold only ne cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near ith Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
207 & 309 Wabash Avenue. — 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders 
will receive 
rompt atten- 
jon. 

Please mention 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 










lf You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FOR 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole OOMMON SENSE a Specialty, 


aor7o 


CANTRELL’S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 


HOT WATER HEATING 
rfect system of heating for Dwetli igs, Offic es, 
publi c Buildings and Goocn-spease & y Hot Water Cir- 
culation, using the Gurney Heate 
Positively safe, being open to the f repalr; cai no 


noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of repair; can be 
mana ed by any member of the family; t e heat dif- 
sed ia permanent, even and healthy ‘n all parts of 


wy house. ( oat ante fuel 25 per cent. leas than b 
any other method anufactured by theGURNEY HO 
platy ER HEATER CO., 237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
John A. Fish managing Derec tor. M.H. Johnson, Gen- 
eral Selling Agent 40 Centre St., N.Y. Rice & Whitacre 
*f'¢.Co., Qand 4 W. Monroe St., Chicago, I1.. Send for 
descriptive c atalogue and pric e list. Mention this paper. 


IF YOUR DEALER does not keep “W. L. Douglas’ $3 
Shoe” send your name and address, on postal card to 
W. L. DoUGLAS, Brockton, Maas. 


S “STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 
DYE. CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Paice nts » without ripping. Send for Circular and 
c 








UNE 


wood, 


QUAELED % for CEMENTING 


china, paper, leather, 4c. Always 


aie - 


op Sample socetamps 








HEALTH, 


COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot witha 
Perfect Fitting Shoe, 
is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by 
wearing HOUGH §& 
FORD’S celebrated 





shoes. ROCHESTER, N N. Y. 


HOUGH & FORD, 








Ask your dealer for 
them, or send a pos- 
\tal card to us for the 
address of firm selling 
our Shoes. 


HOUGH & FORD, 
Reehester, 





COMFORT. | 


All- Wool Felt Shoes and Slippers, 
PREVENTS AND CURES RHEUMATISM. 










Celebrated 
Felt Slippers 








Ladies’ All. Wool Pelt Front ieee Bals. 
Soles of Solid Felt 3 inch in thickness. 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


Noiseless, 
LT RED DOLGES Warm, 


Durable. 





If ycur deal- 
ers do not keep 
them, send tous 
for Catalogue 
and Price List. 








Made from finest wool w 


= Creedmore, or  Geamless Bals 
Soles of solid Felt % to % inch in thickness. 





Buy Direct of the Manufacturer 
AND SAVE ENORMOUS PROFITS 
MADE BY AGENTS AND MIDDLEMEN 


isulida 
0} epwut teffo peasy *809}}1D00) 


meu ay setnpp{nupm «nO aonposny 
0} petafio svae geppbteg j2}D041) 


HOLIDAY OFFER. 


"SLNVOMIddv 


Want of space prevents giving all particulars 


regarding our unprecedented 





Be sure and write us before purchasing elsewhere, 
and thus save money. We furnish testimonials from 
thousands of purchasers who are to-day using our 
valuable instruments 

Catalogue and full ‘partioulére five. Address 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN CO., 


WASHINGTON, WARREN CO., N. . 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Cee 
ery. Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FU 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. a 












If Boys want Scroll Saws it indicates that they _ 
of a mechanical turn of mind, and can learn to 
them to advantage. While sawin: ssa bother anencioe 
than any kind o play, it contents © boys to stay at 
home, cultivates their tastes, and Lm 4 hands 
skillful for any artistic or mech: m plo; ty 
which they may wish to follow in after-yoars. t will 
thus lasure them a comfortable support if they have 
no other trade or profession. 

We can give the names of many thousands who 
have turned these saws to great profit during the past 
ten years 

We sell the best foot-power saw (called the No. 1 

Roses) with Detiiog Attachment, Blower, Tools, 

and Desi Good 


the above cut, costs $12.00, with Seroll-Saw Attach- 
ment and al! necessary tools and designs. We are 
now the Headquarters for all things in the scrol- 
sawing line, including Foot and Hand Machines, Star- 
Saw laces, Designs of every kind, Wood, Clock 


. Ch 
Movements, etc., etc. Send money with order for 


what you want. or buy from hardware dealers. Cir- 
eulars with full particulars sent to any addresson re- 
cetpt of atwo-cent postage stamp. 


MILL ERS FALLS CO., 93 Reade | St. . oN. -¥. 


casi cic, Dodd's Se ante 


aATTne en SAMWERLESS. 
Send for Catalogue of 
SCHOVERLING, 


ms 


GUNS THREE BARREL. 
PIEPER — LOADERS 






DALY & oaume, 
04 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 





‘ae arava! 








FIX 


THE 


OPEN FIRE-PLACES 





Before Cold Weather. 





Weel JacesOv-ee(@) 








water or bensine. These 


fyi ~" 
prices to C N. Y.. or Tallon 


Ik St.. 





(old Stand) 
Union Square, N. Y. 


Many New Models for This Season, 


Only Concern Having Their Own Foundry. 


Established 1787. _ 


WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 


AMMUNITION, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols and S: "s 
es, . portsmen 


Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, 


Fire Orackers, Fire Works, Flags, Lanterns, 
AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS GENERALLY. 
No. 206 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogues and Discounts. 
Lowest Prices, 





HILTON PAINTS, 
‘A and contain no aan. 


d 
so the most yy 
them send for co! 
Menut uring Comp 


‘Fine Frewch China and Best Porcelain 


AT Low! PRICES Se 





ts, fan aces. $12 00 
rine Whi nite B chine Dinner Bec ce. 33 8 
‘ 
a tine Toe! ts, 44 ces $10 and 12 00 
” is lg 4 tae pieces, $4; white..... 300 
~~ 1 colors and designs.... 15 00 


Decorated Pa Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
NLb0 At ALL BOUsS-FORK ISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & D & DERBYSHIRE, 

HA DLEY'S. Ie Py ‘Cooper Tostitate, N.Y. 


cked an winced on car or steamer free q 
charge. nt on rece jot of P. O. M. Order. 


DESKS 


AND 


OFFICE 


FURNITURE 


in great variety 
Manufactured by 


T. G, SELLEWJ 
111 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


A fine assortment of 
House Desks. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 















Murillo. ° 

And Pair of Ouffs 
Ind omical. Made of cloth, and 
Br tele EVER RSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 


fect Ad size, 
perenne OLE Ce Cco.. = Kilby St., Boston, 
Fated Catalogue tree 








27 Sudbury 8t. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


LA at Shingles, 

















os ake the 
ball DALAL VY andsomest, 

VPUUV OT Fosolute- 
storm, 

ALALALALAL windand fire 


UOT Worn sect 
ae an- 
tee satisfac- 


21H ST. N. ¥. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 


9 
MEDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
servants, Street Washers 


etc 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832 
awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France, in 
1867 ; Vienna, Austr ia, in 1873; 
and’ Centennial Exhibition 











RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
z CENTRES OF POPULATION 

IN EIGHT STATES AND 
4G \ TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
9 \ COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 
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, &C., AS T 





PRESENTATIYE OE 


NEW YORK; No. 40 EXCHANG 
29 CENTER SQUARE, LANCASTER, PA: 


IT IS THE POPU- 
LAR SHORT LIN 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 
6 STATE STREET, BOSTO 





APPLY TO THE NEAREST TICKET A 
THE C. &N.-W. R’Y CO. 










AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
St PAUL, DULUTH, MIL- 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 
OMAHA, DENVER, PORT- 


OR ADDRESS ANY RE 













No. 409 BROADWAY, 


TREET, BUFFALO; No. 


APS, TIME TABLES, GENERAL INFORMATION 
OF TICKETS, 


& DAKOTA. THE ONLY ROUTE\® 
TO THE BLACK HILLS, AND 
HE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 











. MUGHITT, H.C WICKER, £.P WILSON, 
Gen’l Manager. Traffic Manager.  Gen'l Pass. Agen’ 


VICTOR mncreus 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 











18 2-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











Tus Inperenpert Press 21 axyp 23 Ross Steerer 











